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RAILWAY AND LAND CO. 




THIS COMPANY is now running to Kahuku, 71 miles from 
■ Honolulu. The equipment of the road is first-cIass in 
every particular. EXCURSION RATES are maintained from 
Saturday morning till Monday of each week. A delightful 
ride through varied and unsurpassed Scenery make excursfions 
on the Oahu Railway one of the most attractive features of 
the Islands, not only to the Tourists, but residents of Hono- 
lulu as well. The opportunity to visit a large Sugar Estate 
should not be missed by those visiting these Islands, and 
among others on the line of the Railway is the Ewa Plantation, 
the largest in the islands, its crop yielding 38,775 tons of sugar 
in 1902. 

PBARU CITY 

Located at the famous PEARL HARBOR, the proposed coaling 
and naval station of the United States, has been laid out in 
streets and provided with an excellent system of water works. 
Over $100,000 in lots have been sold to 140 different pur- 
chasers, and a number of residences already erected; a few 
very desirable lots may yet be had on VERY EASY TERMS. 

HAE^BIWA HOTBU 

At WaiALUA is a beautiful new Hotel, of the most modern con- 
struction and equipment, in which guests vMl find all possible 
comfort and'entertainmcnt, combined with elegance of furnish- 
ing, tropical surroundings and healthful atmosphere. Jhe 
view f roni the Hotel embraces. Sea, Mountain and Valley in a 
combination not to be enjoyed elsewhere. 

B. F. DiLLlNGHAM, General Manager, 
G. P. DENNISON, F. C. SMITH, 

Superintendent. Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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HONOLULU WHARrAGE 



HAWAIIAN 

Almanac and Annual 

FDR 

The Reference Book of Information and Statistics 

Relating to the Territory of Hawaii, of value to 
Merchants, Tourists and Others. 

THOS. G. THRUM, 

Coinx}iler and Publisher. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1903. 



Second half of the fifth year and first half of the sixth year since annexa- 
tion of Hawaii with the United States. 

Tenth year since the downfall of the Monarchy. 

The 125th year since the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by Captain 
Cook. 



Holidays Observed at the Hawaiian Islands. 



*New Year Jan. 1 

♦Downfall of the Monarchy. .Jan. 17 

Chinese New Year Jan 28 

Washington's Birthday Feb. 22 

Kamehameha III Birthday .Mar. 17 

Good Friday April 10 

Decoration Day May 30 

* Kamehameha Day June 11 

*Birthday Hawaiian Republic, July 4 

Those destinguished by an Asterisk have been established as NatioDal 
holidays by Legislative enactment; see Laws 1896, Act 66. 



American Anniversary July 4 

Flag Raising Anniversary. _ . Aug, 12 
Labor Day Sept. 7 

* Regatta Day (Third Sat.). Sept. 19 

* Recognition of Hawaiian 

Independence Nov. 28 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. 26 

* Christmas Dec. 25 



Chronological Cycles. 



DomiDicsl Letter. D 

Epact 2 

Golden Number 4 



Solar Cycle 8 

Roman Indictiou 1 

Julian Period 6616 



Church Days. 



Epiphany... Jan. 6 

Ash Wednesday Feb. 25 

First Sunday in Lent March 1 

Good Friday April 10 

Easter Sunday April 12 

Ascension Day May 21 



Whit Sunday , May 31 

Trinity Sunday June 7 

Corpus Christi June 11 

Advent Sunday Nov. 29 

Christmas Dec. 25 



Eclipses in 1903. 

In the year 1903 there will be four eclipses, two of the Sun and two of the 
Moon. 

I— An annular eclipse of the Sun, March 28th, invisible here. 

II— A partial eclipse of the Moon, April 11th, not visible at these islands 

III— A total eclipse of the Sun, September 20th, not visible in the Pacific. 

IY__ A. partial eclipse of the Moon, October 6th, observable in Honolulu 
as follows: — 

Moon enters penumbra 1 .57.1 a. m ; enters shadow 3.10,3 a. m-; 

Middle of eclipse 4.47.4 a. m.; Moon sets with eclipse still on. 

Magnitude of eclipse— 0.868. 



FIRST QUARTER, 1903. 



January 


February 


March 


D. H.M. 


U. H.M. 


D. 


H M. 


6 First Quarter 11.26 5 a.m. 


4 First Quarter 11.42 5 p.M.i 


6 First Quarter... 8.44 A.M. 
13 Full Moon 142 9 a.m. 


13 Full Moon.... 3 47 8 a,m. 


11 Full Moon.... 2.27 9p.m. 


20 I ast Quarter.. 1 19 1 a.m. 


18 Last Quarter. 7 52 6 p.M ' 


20 LastQuarter .. 3 378P M. 


28 


New Moon. . . 6.08 6 a.m. \ 


26 NewMoon... 11.49 6 p.m. 


28 New Moon ...2 56 1p.m. 
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H. M ;H M. 1 


H. MH M. 


1 


Thurs .'6 38 1,5 30 


I'sUN... 


6 37 5 5 50 5 


ISUN.... 


6 20 6 6 04 5 


2 


Fri 6 38 4 5 30 6 


2 Mon.,. 


6 37 15 51 1 


2Mon. . 


6^9 7 6 04 9 


3 


Sat ... .16 38 7|5 31 3; 


3,Tue8 . . 


6 36 7 5 51 7 


3 Tues . . . 


6 18 9 6 05 3 


4 


SUN... 6 38 9,5 31 9 


41 Wed .. 


6 36 4 5 52 3 


4 Wed ... 


6' 18 16 05*7 


5 


Mon. ..16 39 l|5 32 6 


5 Thurs . 


6 35 9 5 52 9 


5 Thurs... 


6.17 3 6 06 1 


6 


Tues...!6 39 3 5 33 2 


6 Fri. . . 


6 35 4 5 53 5 


6 Fri 


6 16 5 6 06 5 


7 


Wed.. .6 39 5 5 33 9 


7Sat . .. 


6 34 9 5 54 1 


7 Sat .... 


6 15 7 6 06 8 


8iThurs,.l6 39 7,5 34 6 


8 SUN... 


6 34 5 5 54 6 


8SUN.... 


6*14 8 6 07 2 


9;Fri |6 39 9,5 35 3 


9 Mon . . 


6 34 5 55 3 


9 Mon.... 


6 13 9 6 07 6 


lO'Sat . ... 6 40 5 86 


lO.Tues . . 


6 33 5 5 55 7 


10 Tues . . . 


6^13 16 07 9 


IISUN... 


6 40 2,5 36 6 


Ill Wed... 


H 32 9 5 56 2 


11 Wed ... 


6 12 2 6 08 3 


12'Mon. .. 


6 340 4|5 37 3 


12 Thurs.. 


6 32 4 5 56 7 


12 Thurs ., 


6 11 3 6 08 6 


13 flies ... 


6 40 4 5 38 


13 Fri 


6 31 815 57 2 


13 Fri 


6- 10 4 6 08 9 


UWed .. 


6 40 4!5 38 7 


14 Sat .. 


6 31 2 5 57 7 


14iSat 


6 09 5 6 09 2 


15 Thurs. . 


6 40 4,5 39 4 


15 SUN.,. 


6 30 5 5 58 2 


15 SUN... 


6 OH 6 6 09 6 


16Fri 


6 40 4 5 40 1 


16 Mon . . 


6 29 9 5 58 7ijl6MoD.. . 


6 07 7 6 09 9 


17 Sat . . 


6 40 4 5 40 7 


17, Tues . . 


6 29 3 5 59 2i|17 Tues . . . 


6 06 8 6 10 2 


18 SUN... 


6 40 3,5 41 4 


|l8Wed .. 


6 28 7i5 59 7|jl8 Wed. .. 


6 05 9 6 10 5 


19Mon ... 


6 40 3 5 42 1 


19 Thurs . 


6 27 4 6 00 2i! 19 Thurs .. 


6 05 6 10 8 


20Tues... 


6 40 2 


5 42 7 


20 Fri ... 


6 27 3 6 00 7 20 Fri .. . 


6 04 1:6 11 1 


21^ Wed.. 


6 40 1 


5 43 4 


21iSat.... 


6 26 6,6 01 2121 Sat. . . 


6 03 i;o 11 5 


22 Thurs . 


6 40 o;5 44 1 


22 SUN... 


6 26 6 01 6 '22 


SUN..,. 


6 02 2|6 11 8 


23Fri..... 


6 39 8 5 44 8 2SMon. . 


6 25 3 6 02 123 


Mon .... 


6 01 3,6 12 1 


24Sat.._. 


6 39 6 5 45 4! 24 Tues . .[6 24 5'6 02 5 24 


Tues . . . 


6 00 46 12 4 


25'SUN... 


6 39 5 5 46 li 25 Wed. ..6 23 8 6 02 9 


,25 


Wed . . . 


5 59 5 6 12 8 


26Mon... 


6 39 3 5 46 71 26Thurs..;6 23 0;6 03 3 


126 


Thurs... 


5 58 66 13 1 


27 lues.... 6 39 5 47 4!i27iFri . . ..16 22 2 6 (>3 7 


;27 


Fri 


5 57 6 6 13 4 


28 Wed ...6 38 8,5 48 0*28 


Sat... 6 21 4,6 04 1 


28 


Sat , . . . 


5 56 7 6 13 6 


29 Thurs.. 


6 38 5,5 48 61,29 


! 




129 


SUN. . . 


5 55 8 6 13 9 


30Fri 


6 38 2 5 49 2|;30 


1 




30 


Mon . . 


5 54 9 6 14 3 


31 Sat ... 


6 37 815 49 8! 31 


' 




31 


Tues . . 


5 53 9 6 14 6 



It is gratifying to find the appreciation Prof. H. W, Henshaw's book on 
the "Birds of the Hawaiian Islands" is meeting with abroad, A brief 
review of the work in "Bird Lore," for Nov-Dec. 1902, closes as follows: — 
"American ornithologists will now feel that their loss, when Mr. Henshaw 
^eft this country to take up his residence in Hawaii, was sustained in a good 
cause," 



SECOND QUARTER. 1903- 



April 




May 




June 




D. 


H.M. 


D 


H.M 


D 


HM. 


4 First Quarter 3.21 4 P.m | 


3 First Quarter. 


iS>6 P.M 


2 FirstQuarter.2.54 3A.M 


11 Full Moon. ... 


L 48 4 P.M 


11 Hull Moon 2.48 A.M 


9 Hu 1 Moon ..4.38 P.M 


19 LastQnarter..ll.00 2 a.m| 


19 Last Ouarter..4 48 2A.M 


17 Last Quarter.. 


B.14 0P.M 


!^7 New Moon 


3.01 4 A.M 


26 New Moon... . 


0.19 8 P.M 


24 New Moon ...7.40 9 p.m 
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5 53 


6 14 9 
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Fri. ...5 29 


6 25 1 
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5 17 2 


6 38 1 
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Tburs 


5 52 1 


6 15 2 


2Sat...;5 28 4 


6 25 5 
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5 17 2 


6 38 5 
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5 51 3 


6 15 5 
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6 27 1 
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5 17 
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6 17 1 
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5 17 


6 40 7 
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5 45 9 
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6 28 3 
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5 17 


6 41 1 
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5 45 1 
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5 23 9 


6 28 8 
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6 41 4 
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]9;SUN . 5 37 7 


6 20 7 


lOiTues . 


5 20 3 


6 32 6 


19 


Fri... 


5 18 2 


6 44 1 


20,Mon.. 5 36 8 


6 21 


201 Wed.. 


5 19 9 


6 33 


20 


S)t... 


5 18 3 


6 44 3 


21 


Tues .|5 36 


6 21 4 


21 Thurs 


5 19 6 


6 33 4 


21 


SUN . 


5 18 5 


6 44 5 


22 


Wed. 


5 35 3 


6 21 8 


22 Fri... 


5 19 3 


6 33 9 


22 


Mon .. 


5 18 7 


6 44 7 


23!Thiirs 


5 34 3 


6 22 1 


23 Sat.... 


5 19 


6 34 3 


23 


Tues., 


5 19 


6 41 9 


24|Fri... 


5 33 8 


6 22 5 


24|SUN.. 


5 18 7 


6 34 8 


24 


Wed . 


5 19 3 


6 45 


25|Sat. . . 15 33 1 


6 22 8 


25' Mod.. 


5 19 4 


6 35 2 


25 Thurs 


5 19 5 


6 45 2 


26 SUN 5 32 4 


6 23 2 


26 Tues . 


5 19 2 


6 35 7 


26Tri... 5 19 8 


6 45 3 


27jMoD..5 31 7 


6 23 6 


27; Wed.. 


5 19 


6 36 1 


27 Sat... 5 20 1 


6 45 4 


28'Tues.J5 31 


6 23 <^ 


28 Thurs 


5 17 8 


6 36 5P28SUN . 5 20 4 


6 45 5 


29, Wed. 5 30 3 


7 24 3 1129 Fri.. 


5 17 6 


6 36 9*29 


Mon ...5 20 7 


6 45 6 


30,Thusr. 5 29 7 


6 24 71 30Sat ... 


5 17 5 


6 37 3i 30 


Tues. . 5 21 


6 45 7 


1 1 


l!3i SUN. 


5 17 3 


6 37 7 i i 


i 





With THE opening of the year 1903 Hawaii is at last in telegraphic touch 
with all the world through the completion of her long desired cable be- 
tween Honolulu and San Fratoisco. The cable ship Sitvertown left the 
latter port Dec. 14th, 1902, on her important work, and was welcomed here 
on the 26th. Unfavorable weather delayed a few days the landing of the 
shore end and connecting with the cable in deep sea which had been 
buoyed 35 miles from i^hore, but success now crowns the enterprise. 



THIRD QUARTER, 1903 



July 


August 


September 


B. H.M. 


D. H.VI. 


D. H.M. 


1 First Quarter.10.32 a.m. 


7 Full Moon... 10 24.2 P.M. 


6 Full Moon,... 1.49 9 P.M. 


9 Full Moon .. 7.13.2 a.m. 


15 Last Quarter. 6.52.4 p.m. 


14 Last Qu^rter.2.43 6 am. 


17 Last Quarter. 8.64.*2 a.m. 


22 New Moon... 9 20,9a.m. 


20 New Moon ...6.00 8 P.M. 


24 New Moon . . 2.16 1 a.m. 


29 t irst Q,uarter.lO,04.4 a.m. 


28 FirstQuarter.2.38 5A.M. 


30 First Quarter. 8.44.7 p.m. 
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H. M 


H. M. 




H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


H. M. 


1 


Wed... 


5 21 3 


6 45 8 


1 Sat. . . . 


5 33 2 


6 38 7 


1 


Tues... 


5 43 3 


6 16 


2 


Thurs.- 


5 21 6 


6 45 9 


2|8UN... 


5 33 6 


6 38 1 


2 


Wed... 


5 43 6 


6 15 1 


3 


Fri.... 


5 22 


6 45 9 


8 Mon... 


5 33 9 


6 37 6 


3 


rhurs.. 


5 43 9 


6 14 2 


4 


Sat ... 


5 22 3 


6 45 9 


4 


Tues.. 


5 34 3 


6 37 


4 


Fri.,.. 


5 44 1 


6 13 3 


5 


SUN.. 


5 22 7 


6 45 8 


5 


Wed... 


5 34 7 


6 36 5 


5 


Sat 


5 44 4 


6 12 4 


6 


Mod.. . 


5 23 


6 45 8 


6 


Thurs. 


5 35 1 


6 35 9 


6 


SUN,.. 


5 44 6 


6 11 4 


7 


Tues .. . 


5 23 4 


6 45 8 


7 


Fri . . . 


5 35 4 


6 35 3 


7 


Mon. . . 


5 44 9|6 10 5 


8 


Web... 


5 23 7 


6 45 7 


9 


Sat , . . 


5 35 8 


6 34 7 


8 


Tues . . 


5 45 2:6 09 5 


9 


Thurs ., 


5 24 1 


6 45 7 


8 


SUN . 


5 36 2 


6 34 


9 


Wed.... 


5 45 4 


6 08 6 


10 


Fri. ...I5 24 4 


6 45 6 


10 


Mon . . . 


5 36 5 


6 33 4 


10 


Thurs.. 


5 45 7 


6 07 6 


11 


Sat.,.. 


5 24 8 


6 45 5 


11 


Tues.. 


5 36 9 


6 32 7 


11 


Fri 


5 46 


6 06 6 


12 


SUN... 


5 25 7 


6 45 3 


12 


Wed.. 


5 37 2 


6 32 


12 


Sat 


5 46 2 


6 05 7 


13 


Moil. . . 


5 25 6 


6 45 2 


13 


Thurs.. 


5 37 6 


6 31 3 


13 


SUN... 


5 46 5 


6 04 7 


14 


Tues... 5 26 


6 45 


14 


Fri.... 


5 37 9 


6 30 6 


14 


Mon . . . 


5 46 7 


6 03 8 


15 


Wed.. .5 26 4 


6 44 8 


15 


Sat..., 


5 38 2 


6 29 9 


15 


Tues . . 


5 47 


6 02 8 


16 


Thurs.. 5 26 8 


6 44 6 


16 


SUN .. 


5 38 6';6 29 2 


16 


Wed... 


5 47 2 


6 01 9 


17 


Fri.... '5 27 2i6 44 4 


17 


Mon . . 


5 38 9 


6 28 5 


17 


Thurs.. 


5 47 4 6 00 9 


18 


Sat . . 


5 27 6 6 44 1 


18 


Tues.. 


5 39 2 


6 27 7 


18 


Fri 


5 47 7 5 59 7 


19 


SUN. . 


5 28 6 48 9 


19 


Wed .. 


5 39 5 


6 26 9 


19 


Sat 


5 47 9 5 59 


20 


Mon. .. 


5 28 4:6 43 6 


20 


Thurs . 


5 39 9 


6 26 1 


20 


SUN... 


5 48 2 5 58 1 


21 


Tues . . 


5 28 8 6 43 3 


21 


Fri . . . 


5 40 2 


6 25 3 ; 21 


Mon. . 


5 48 5 5 57 1 


22 


Wed.. 


5 29 2 6 42 9 


22 


Sat.... 


5 40 5 


6 24 5 22 


Tues . . 


5 48 7 5 56 2 


23 


Thurs . 


5 29 6 6 42 6 


23 


SUN.. 


5 40 8 


6 23 7 1 23 


Wed... 


5 49 5 55 2 


24'Fri.... 


5 30 6 42 3 


24 


Mon . . 


5 41 1 


6 22 9 M 24 


Thurs. ,'5 49 2'5 54 2 


251 Sat... 


5 30 4 6 41 9 


25 


Tues .. 


5 41 4 


6 22 01125 Fri....j5 49 5:5 53 3 


26,8UN..!5 30 S'B 41 5 


26 


Wed... 


5 41 6 


6 21 2M26jSat....J5 49 8 5 52 4 


27, Moil . . 


5 31 2 6 40 9 


27 


Thurs. 


5 41 9 


6 20 3 ' i 27 


SUN.. .'5. 50 5 51 4 


28Tues.. 


5 31 G\6 40^ 


28 


Fri.. . . 


5 42^'6 19 51128 


Mon...l5 50 3 5 50 5 


29 Wed . . 


5 32 6 40 1 


29 


Sat.... 


5 42 5 


6 18 6 j 29 


Tues.. 15 50 6 5 49 5 


30 iliurs. 


5 32 4 6 39 7 


30 


SUN. 


5 42 8 


6 17 7 i I 30 


Wed... 5 50 9 5 48 6 


31Fri...j5 32 86 39 2 


31 


Mon. . . 


5 43 1 


6 16 8 ■ ' 1 1 



The Friend, the oldest paper in the Pacific, now the organ of the Ha- 
waiian Board, issued as its closing number of Vol. LX., Dec, 1892, a 
special illustrated souvenir number to commemorate the severence of 
financial relations and responsibilities of the American Board with the 
future Evangelical work of these islands, which work began with the 
arrival of the pioneer band of missionaries at Kailua, Hawaii, in 1820 . 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1903. 



Oetobe p 



B. 



H.M. 



6 Full Moon.... 4.53 6 a.m. 
Ih Last Quarter , 8.26 4 a.m 
20 New Moon ... 5.00 S A. M 
27 First Quarter. 10.02 5 P.M. 







1 Thurs.. 

2 Fri . . . . 

3 Sat . . . 

4 SUN... 
5|Mon .. 
6iTues ... 
7|Wed... 
SiTburs., 
9Fri ._ 

lo'Sat . . . 

n|suN... 

12 Mod.. . 




5 53 315 
5 53 6 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



\ Tues . 

: Wed . 

) Thnrs 

iFri... 

'Sat 

J SUN.., 

iMon . 
Tues . , 
Wed . 

! Thurs 

i Fri . . . 

[ Sat. . . , 

>SUN., 
Mod . , 

' Tues.. 

1 Wed . 
29|Thurs. 

30 Fri.... 

31 Sat ... 



M H, 

51 2 5 
51 5 5 

51 85 

52 i;5 

52 4 5 

52 7 5 

53 0,5 



M. 

47 7 
46 8 
45 9 
45 



54 
54 3 

54 7 

55 
55 4 

55 7 

56 1 

56 5 
5 56 8 
5 57 2 

57 6 

58 
58 3 

58 9 

59 4 
59 8 
00 8 5 

00 8i5 

01 2i5 

01 715 

02 2|5 
02 7'5 



44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 

38 8^ 
38 0; 
37 2: 
36 4 
35 6 
34 8 
34 
33 2 
32 4 
31 7 
30 9 
30 2 
29 5 
28 8 
28 2 
27 
26 
26 
25 
25 
24 



November 

D. H.M. 

4 Full Moon . . 6.57 5 p.m. 
U Last Quarter 4 15 8 P.M, 
18 ^'ew Moon . . 6.40 P.M. 
First Quarter 7.06 6 p.m 



^ 






SUN.. 

MOQ . 

Tues . 
Wed . 
Thurs. 
Fri . . . 

7|Sat .. 

8,SUN.. 

9; Mod . 
10, Tues.. 
UJWed . 
12 Thurs, 



6 03 
6 03 
6 04 
6 04 



Fri . . , 
Sat . . . 
SUN.. 
Mod . . 
Tues . 
Wed .. 
Thurs. 
Fri . . , 
Sat.... 
SUN . 
Mod .. 
Tues . , 
Wed.. 
Thurs, 
Fri.... 
Sat . . 
SUN. 
Mon._. 



^ 

s 

s 

GQ 



H. M. H 



^ 






05 
05 
06 
06 
07 
6 08 
6 08 
6 09 
6 09 
6 10 
6 11 
6 11 
6 12 
6 13 
6 13 
6 14 
6 14 
6 15 
6 16 
6 16 
6 17 
6 18 
6 18 
6 19 
6 20 
6 20 



2 5 24 

7j5 23 
2 5 23 
75 22 
215 22 
8 5 21 



December 

). H.M. 

4 Full Moon 7.42.7 A.M 

11 Last Quarter.. 0.23.0 A.M. 

18 ^ew Moon.... 10.55.9 A.M. 

26 First Quarter 3.52.5 P m. 



315 19 
915 19 
5i5 18 
lis 18 

8i5 18 
4 5 17 
5 17 



65 
25 

8*5 

5|5 
l!5 




Tues . . 
Wed. . 
Thurs.. 
Fri. , . . 
Sat ... 
SUN... 
Mon_.. 
Tues . . 
Wed... 
Thurs 
Fri.... 
'^ at . . , 
SUN." . 
Mon-.. 
Tves. . . 
Wed... 
Thur.-., 

18 Fri.... 

19 Sat.... 
!20iSUN,.. 
21|Mon.-. 



:22 

0||23 



85 17 
4'5 17 
15 17 
7 5 17 
45 17 
05 17 
75 17 



f ues . . 
Wed . 
Thurs.. 
Fri. ... 



26|Sat.. 



SUN.. . 
jVIoj. .. 
rues... 
Wed... 
Thurs,. 



6 21 3 5 17 3 

6 22 5 17 4 

6 22 6 5 17 5 

6 23 3,5 17 6 

6 24 0,5 17 8 

6 24 8,5 18 

6 25 3 5 18 3 

6 25 8 5 18 5 

6 26 5 5 18 8 

6 27 1:5 19 2 

6 27 7|5 19 5 

6 28 3(5 19 8 

6 28 9i5 20 2 

6 29 5,5 20 6 

6 30 15 20 9 

6 30 715 21 3 

6 31 2;5 21 8 

6 31 8 5 22 

6 32 3 5 22 

6 32 8 5 23 

6 33 35 23 

6 33 8|5 24 

6 34 3 5 24 6 

6 34 8|5 25 

6 35 3,5 25 7 

6 35 85 26 3 

36 2;5 '26 8 

36 6 5 27 4 

36 95 28 

37 2:5 28 6 
37 5 5 29 2 



A little forethought on the part of many representatives of the various 
|x)dies~ official, business, educational, social, charitable and fraternal- 
embraced in the Register and Directory of the Annual , would lessen materi 
ally the time and labor which the revision of this feature entails upon the 
compiler at a most inopportune time, if they would kindly report all 
needed changes, each year, by the close of November. 



INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES. 
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INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES.. 

Revised for the Annual by U. J. Lyons. 
AROUND OAHU FROM HONOLULU— ESPLANADE WHARF-TO 



Miles. 

Bell Buoy 1% 

Diamond Head 5 

Koko Head 12 

Makapim Point 16 

Mokapii 27 

Kahuku North Point 48 



Miles. 

Pearl River Bar 6 

Kahana 26.4 4.5 

Waianae Anchorage 2^ 

Kaena Point, N.W. of Oahu 36 

Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kahuku N. Pt., Oahu, via Kaena 58 



HONOLULU TO 



Lae o ka Laau, S.W. Pt. Molokai 35 
Kalaupapa, Leper Settlement... 52 
West point of Ijanai 50 



Lahaina, 

Kahului, 

Hana, 

Maalaea, 

Makena, 

Mahukona, 



Maui, 72 

'' 90 

128 

" 86 

" 96 

Hawaii 134 



Kawaihae, Hawaii 144 

Kealakekua, " (direct) ....157 

" " (via Kawaihae) 186 

S. W. pt. Hawaii " " 233 

Punaluu, " 250 

Hilo, " (direct) 192 

(windward)... 206 
" " (via Kawaihae) 230 



HONOLULU TO 



Hanalei, Kauai 125 

Niihau 144 



Nawiliwili, Kauai 98 

Koloa, " 102 

Waimea, " 120 

LAHAINA, MAUI, TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokai 17 1 Maalaea, Maui 12 

Lanai 91 <Makena, Maui 18 

KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 



Mahukona, Hawaii 10 

Waipio, Hawaii 37 

Honokaa, Hawaii 45 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 



Hilo, Hawaii 85 

Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Kailua, Hawaii 34 

Kealakek:ua, Hawaii 44 



East point of Hawaii . , 
Keauhou, Kau, Hawaii 
North point of Hawaii.. 



HILO, HAWAII, TO 



20 
50 
62 



Punaluu, Hawaii 70 

Kaalualu, Hawaii SO 

South point of Hawaii 85 



EXTREME POINT TO POINT. 



Oahu and Molokai 23 

Diamond Head to S.W. point of 

Molokai 30 

Molokai and Lanai . . ., 7 

Molokai and Maul 8 



Maui and Lanai 7 

Maui and Kahoolawe 6 

Hawaii and Maui 26 

Kauai and Oahu 63 

Niihau and Kauai 15 



San Francisco 2100 

San Diego 2260 

Portland, Or 2360 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 

Panama 4720 

Tahiti 2440 

Samoa 2290 

Fiji 2700 



HONOLULU TO 



...3810 
...4410 
...491:0 
..3400 
...3300 
...4890 
...2460 
Midway Islands 1200 



Auckland 

Sydney 

Hongkong 

Yokohama 

Guam 

Manila, via N.E. 
Victoria, B. C. 



Cape . 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 

Revised for the Annual by C. J. Lyons, in accordance with latest Government Survey 
measurements. The outer column of figures indicates the distance between points. 



HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 



Miles. 

Bishop's corner (Waikiki) 3.2 

Wiaikiki Villa 3 6 

Race Course 4.5 

Diamond Head 5.9 

Kaalawai c . . . 6.0 

Miles. Intsi. 

Thomas Square 1.0 

Pawaa corners 2.0 1.0 

Kamoiliili 3.3 1.3 

Telegraph Hill 5.0 1.7 

Waialae 6.2 1.2 

Niu 8.8 2.6 

Koko Head 11.8 3.0 

Makapuu 14.8 3.0 

Waimanalo 20.8 6.0 

Waimanalo, via Pali... 12.0 

Nuuanu Bridge 1.1 

Mausoleum 1.5 0.4 

Electric Reservoir 2.7 1.2 

Honolulu Dairy 2.9 0.2 

Luakaha 4.3 1.4 

Pali* 6.2 1.9 

Kaneohe (new road) 11.9 5.7 

Waiahole 18.9 7.0 

Kualoa 21.9 3.0 

OAHU RAILWAY: DISTANCES 
Miles. 

Moanalua 2.76 

Puuloa 6.23 

Halawa 8.14 

Aiea 9.37 

Kalauao 10.20 

Waiau 10.93 

Pearl City 11.76 

Waiawa 12.52 



Miles. 
...26.4 
..28.4 
..31.4 
..34.4 
..37.2 



Kahana 

Punaluu 

Hauula 

Laie 

Kahuku Mill , 

Kahuku Ranch 40.0 

Moanalua 3.4 

Kalauao 7.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Kipapa 13.6 

Kaukonahua 20.0 

Leilehua 20.0 

Waialua 28.0 

Waimea 32.4 

Kahuku Ranch 39.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Waipio (Brown's) 11.2 

Hoaeae (Robinson's) ..13.5 
Barber's Point L. H. ...21.5 

Nanakuli 23.5 

Waianae Plantation ...29.9 

Kahanahaiki 36.9 

Kaena Point 42.0 

Waialua to Kaena Pt...l2.0 

FROM HONOLULU DEPOT TO 



Waipio 

Waikele 

Hoaeae 

Ewa Plantation Mill 
Waianae Station . . . 

Kaena Point 

Waialua Station 

Kahuku Plantation 



Inter. 
4.5 
2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 



4.0 
2.8 
3.4 
6.4 

8.0 
4.4 
7.0 



1.0 
2.3 
8.0 
2.0 
6.4 
7.0 
5.1 



Miles. 
..13.58 
..14.57 
..15.23 
..18.25 
..33.30 
..44.50 
..55.80 
..69.50 



Koloa . . . 
Lawai . . 
Hanapepe 
Waimea . 
Waiawa . 
Nualolo . 



NAWILIWILI TO 

Miles. Inter 
11.0 



.13.8 
.20.0 
.27.1 
.31.5 
.44.8 



2.8 
6.2 
7.1 
4.4 
13.3 



Miles. 

River 7.7 

11.9 



Hanamaulu 3.3 

*Pali distance is by the old road, new measurements are not yet available. 



Wailua 

Kealia . 

Anahola 

Kilauea . 

Kalihiwai 

Hanalei . 

Wainiha 

Nualolo (no road) 47.0 



.15.7 
.23.6 
.26.6 
.31.8 
.34.8 



Inter. 
4.4 
4.2 
3.8 
7.9 
3.0 
5.2 
3.0 
12.2 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 
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iBiaJ^Njy aw Mi^xjio 



Spreckelsville 

Paia 

Hamakuapojio 



Mill 



Miles. 
.. 3.5 
.. 5.5 

.. 8.6 



Haiku 10.2 



Halehaku 
Huelo . 
Keanae . 
Nahiku . 
Ulaino . 
Hana . . 
Hamoa 
Wailua . 
Kipahulu 
Mokulau 
Nuu . . . 



Mill 



Mill 



Wailuku . , 
Walkapu . 
Maalaea . , 
Kalepolepo 

Mana .' 

Ulupalakua 
Kanaio . . 

Pico's . 

Nuu 



.16.0 
.19.5 
.27.2 
.32.7 
.36.3 
.42.3 
.45.3 
.48.9 
.52.2 
.56.6 
.62.1 

. 3.1 
. 5.5 
. 9.9 
.14.6 
.22.3 
.25.6 
.28.9 
.35.5 
.41.0 



KAUU 

Inter. 

2.0 
3.1 
1.6 
5.8 
3.5 
7.7 
5.5 
3.6 
6.0 
^ 3.0 
•3.6 
3.3 
4.4 
5.5 



2.4 
4.4 
4.7 
7.7 
3.3 
3.3 
6.6 
5.5 



LUI TO 

Miles. Inter. 

Paia 5.5 

Makawao Court House.. 10.5 

Olinda 16.7 

Haleakala, edge Crater,. 22. 5 
Haleakala Summit 24.7 



5.0 

6.2 
5.8 
2.2 



Maalaea 9.9 

End of Mountain Road. .15.4 

Olowalu 19.6 

Lahaina Court House ..25.5 



Waiehu 

Waihee . • 

Kahakuloa . . 
Honokohau . . 

Honolua 

Napili 

Honokawai . . 
Lahaina Court 



3.3 

4.8 

10.1 

14.5 

17.4 

20.0 

23.8 

House.. 29.3 



MAKENA TO 

Ulupalakua 3.3. 

Kamaole 7.1 

Waiakoa 12.1 

Foot of Puu Pane 15.8 

Makawao Court House.. 21. 8 



WAIMEA COUR' 

Miles. Inter. 



Hamakua boundary 4.5 

Kukuihaele Mill 11.0 6.5 

Mana 7.7 

Hanaipoe 15.0 7.3 

Keanakolu 24.0 9.0 

Puakala 34.0 10.0 

Laumaia 36.5 2.5 

Humuula Sheep Station, 

via Laumaia 47.5 11.0 

Auwaiakekua 12.5 

Humuula Sheep Statioi.29.0 16.5 



T HOUSE TO 

Miles. 
Hilo, via Humuula St'n.54.0 
Keamuku Sheep St'n...l4.0 



Napuu 

Keawewai 

Waika 

Kahuwa 

Puuhue 

Konala Court House 

Mahukona 

Puako 



..22.0 
.. 8.0 
..11.0 
..13.0 
..17.0 
..22.0 
..22.0 
..12.0 



NORTH KOHALA.— FOREIGN CHURCH, KOHALA, TO 



Miles. 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4.00 

Niulii Mill 2.80 

Dr. Wight's Store, Halawa .... 1.15 

Halawa Mill 1.15 

Hapuu Landing 2.56 

Dramatic Hall, Kaiopihi 40 

Kohala Mill 50 

Kohala Mill Landing 1.50 



Native Church 

Union Mill 

Union Mill R. R. Station 

Honomakau 

Hind's Hawi 

Hawi R. R. Station 

Honoipu 

Mahukona 

Puuhue Ranch 



5.5 
4.2 
5.9 



L5 
5.3 
4.4 
2.9 
2.6 
3.8 
5.5 



3.8 
5.0 
3,7 
6.0 



Inter. 
25.0 

8.0 

3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
5.0 



Miles. 
.. 1.00 
.. 2.25 
...3.25 
.. 2.55 
.. 3.25 
.. 4.25 
.. 7.20 
..10.50 
. . 7.25 
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NORTH K0HALA.~ON MAIN ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 



Miles. Inter. 

Hind's Mill 7.0 

Union Mill Corner 8.0 1,0 

Court House 9.2 1.2 

Bond's Corner 9.7 0.5 

JCohala Mill Corner 10.4 0.7 

SOUTH KOHALA 

Miles. Inter. 

I*uu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki, Spencer's 7.7 3.3 

Waiaka, Catholic Church 9.5 1.8 

Puuopelu, Parker's 10.8 1.3 

Waimea Court House.. 11.8 1.0 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

ICukuihaele Church ...22.1 9.9 



Miles. Inter. 

Dr. Wight's Corner 11.5 1.1 

Niulii Corner 12.8 1.3 

Pololu, Edge of Gulch.. 14.5 1.7 

Puu Hue 5.0 

-KAWAIHAE TO 

Miles. 

Mana, Parker's 19.5 

Keawewai 6.0 

Puuhue Ranch 10.0 

Kohala Court House 15.0 

Mahukona H.O 

Napuu 20.0 

Puako 5.0 



KONA. -KEALAKEKUA TO 



Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 3.6 

Kailua 12.0 2.4 

Kaloko 16.0 4.0 

Makalawena 19.6 3.6 

Kiholo 27.6 8.0 

Ke Ahu a Lono hound'y.31.6 4.0 

Puako 37.4 5.8 



Kawaihae 42.0 

Honaunau 4.0 

Hookena 7.7 

Olelomoana 15.2 

Hoopuloa 21.6 

Boundary of Kau 24.8 

Plow of '87 32.0 

Kahuku Ranch 36.5 



4.6 

3.7 

7.5 
6.4 
3.2 
7.2 
4.5 



KAU-VOLGANO HOUSE TO 



Half-way House 13.0 

Kapapala 18.0 

Pahala 23.0 

Punaluu 27.6 

PUNA- 



5.0 
5.0 
4.6 



5.0 
3.0 
1.5 
6.0 



Keaau, Forks of Road 9.0 

Pahoa 20.0 

Pohoiki (Rycrof t's) 28.0 

Kapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 

Opihikao 31.0 

Kamaili 26.0 

Kamaili Beach 29.0 



Honuapo 32.6 

Naalehu 35.6 

Waiohinu 37.1 

Kahuku Ranch 43.1 

HILO COURT HOUSE TO 
(By new road.) 
Miles. 

Kaimu 

Kalapana 33.0 

Keauhou 50.0 

Panau 40.0 

Volcano House via Panau 56.0 

Sand Hills, Naawale, old road. 18.5 
Kapoho, old road 22.0 



Miles. 
...32.0 



TO VOLCANO.— HILO TO 



Shipman's 1-7 

Edge of Woods 4.1 

Cocoanut Grove 8.0 

Branch Road to Puna 9.0 

Furneaux's 13.2 



Mountain View 16-^ 

'Mason's . ^ 1'^-^^ 

Hitchcock's 23.5 

Cattle Pen 24.< 

Volcano House 31.0 



THROUGH HILO DISTRICT TO 



Honolii Bridge 2.5 

Papaikou Office 4.7 

Onomea Church 6.9 

Kaupakuea Cross Road 10.7 

Kolekole Bridge 14.3 

Hakalau, east edge gulch 15.0 

Umauma Bridge 16.0 



Honohina Church l''-^ 

Waikaumalo Bridge 18.8 

Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

Maulua Gulch 22.0 

Kaiwilahilahi Bridge 24,0 

Lydgate's House 26.1 

Laupahoehoe Church 26.7 



PRINCIPAL ELEVATIONS. 
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THROUGH HAMAKUA.-LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Miles. 

Bottom Kawalii Gulch 2.0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch 6.0 

Kaala Church 6.8 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Horner's 8.5 

Catholic Church, Kainehe 9.0 

Notley's, Paauilo 10.5 

Kaumoalii Bridge 12.5 

Bottom Kalopa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store, Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Miles. 

Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 239 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukuihaele 26.0 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukuihaele to Waimea (ap- 

promiate) 10.5 

Gov't Road to Hamakua Mill.. 1.5 

Gov't Road to Paauhau Mill 1.0 

Gov't Road to Pacific Sugar 

Mill, Kukuihaele 0.7 



KAUNAKAKAI TO 



Meyer's, Kalae 5.0 

Kalaupapa 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 



Pukoo 15.0 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o 'ka Laau 19.0 



TABLE OF ELEVATIONS OF PRINCIPAL LOCALITIES THROUGHOUT 

THE ISLANDS. 

CFrom Government Survey Records; Measurements from mean Bea Level.) 

Feet 



Kaala, Waianae Range 4030 

Palikea, Waianae Range 3111 

Konahuanui Peak, S. of Pali. 3105 

Lanihuli Peak, N. of Pali 2781 

Tantalus or Puu Ohia 2013 

Awawaloa (Olympus), Manoa 2447 

Round Top or Ualakaa 1049 

Punchbowl Hill or Puowaina 498 

Diamond Head or Leahi 761 

Telegraph Hill or Kaimuki.. 291 



Koko Head, higher crater 

Koko Head, lower crater 

Makapuu, east point of island 
Mokapu, crater off Kaneohe . . 
Olomana, sharp peak, Kailua 
Maelieli, sharp peak, Heeia.. 
Ohulehule, sh'p peak, Hakipuu 
Koolau Range, above Wahi- 
awa 



Localities Near Honolulu. 



Nuuanu Road, cor. School St. 
" ** second bridge. . 

" cor. Judd St. . . 
" " Cemetery gate. 

'* ** Mau'sl'm |gate. 

" " Schaefer's gate 



Haleakala (Red Hill) 10,032 

Mt. Kukui, West Maui 5790 

Piiholo, Makawao 2256 

Puu Olai, (Miller's Hill) 355 

Puu lo, near Ulupalakua 2841 

Ulupalakua, about 1800 

OHnda, Makawao 4043 

Puu Olai, near Makena 250 

Puu Pane, Kahikinui 3988 

Puu Nianiau, Makawao 6850 



40 Nuuanu Road, Queen Emma's 
77 " ** cor. above Elec- 

137 trie Light Works 

162 Nuuanu Road, large bridge.. 
206 " " Luakaha gate.. 

238 " " Pali, old station 

JM-A-XJI. 

Puu Kapuai, Hamakua 

Puu o Umi, Haiku 

Puu Pane, Kula 

Lahainaluna Seminary 

Kauiki, nana 

*'Sunnyside," Makawao 

Paia Foreign Church, about 

Eke, crater in Waihee, 

Keakaamanu, Hana 



Feet. 

1205 
644 
665 
681 

1645 
715 

2263 

2381 



358 

429 

735 

848 

1214 

1150 

629 

2568 

600 

392 

930 

850 

4500 

1250 
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Feet. 
.13,825 
.13,675 

. 8275 
. 5489 



Feet. 

Hiilawe Falls 1700 

FarKer's Mana 3505 

Honokaa Store 1100 

Lower edge forest,* Hamakua 1700 

Lower edge forest, Hilo 1200 

Laupahoehoe Pali 385 

Maulua Pali 406 

Kauku Hill 1964 

Puu Alala 762 

Halai Hill 347 

Puu o Nale, Kohala 1797 

B. D. Bond's, Kohala 521 

Anglican Church, Kainaliu. . . 1578 

Puu Enuhe, Kau 2327 

Puu Hoomaha, Kau 6636 

Puu ka Pele, Kau 5768 

Kaluamakani, Hamakua 7584 

Kapoho Hill, Puna 432 

Kaliu Hill, Puna 1065 

Olaa Trig. Station 622 

ETC. 
Kaolewa Pali, overlooking 

Leper Settlement 2100 

Meyer's, Kalae 1485 

Mauna Loa, near Kaunakakai 1382 

Kualapuu Hill 1018 

Kahoolawe (Moaula Hill)... 1472 

Molokini 160 

Lanai 3400 

KTAUAI. 

Haupu 2030 | Mt. Waialeale, central peak . . 5250 

Kilohana, about 1100 Namolokama 4200 

NOTE —A large number of approximate elevations of stations where rain records 
are kept maybe found in the Rair Tables in this Annual. 



Mauna Kea 

Mauna Loa 

Hualalai 

Kohala Moutains 

Kilauea Vol. House, by level- 
ling 3971 

Kulani, near Kilauea 5574 

Kalaihea 6660 

Aahuwela, near Laumala 7747 

Hitchcock's, Puakala 6325 

Ahumo'a 7034 

Waimea Court House 2669 

Waipio Pali, on N. side 1394 

Waipio Pali, on S. (Road)... 900 

Waipio Pali, in Mountain.... 3000 

Waimanu, at sea 1600 

Waimanu in mountain 4000 

Waiau Lake, Mauna Kea 1600 

Poliahu, Mauna Kea 13,646 

Kalaieha, N. Hilo 6738 

IVIOLOKAI 

Kamakou Peak 4958 

Olokui Peak 4600 

Kaunuohua 4535 

Kalapamoa 4004 

Puu Kolekole 3951 

Kaulahuki 3749 

Kaapahu Station 3563 



Standard and Local Time. 

The Standard Time of the Hawaiian Islands is that of Longitude 
157° 30' W., 10 h. 30 m. slower than Greenwich Time. The time of sun- 
rise and sunset given in the tables is of course local time; to correct 
this to standard time, add or subtract a correction corresponding with 
the differences between 157° 30' and the longitude of the station. 

The corrections would be for the following a'^ations: 



Niihau +10:8 m 

Mana, Kauai + 9:0 m 

Koloa, Kauai + 7:9 m 

Kilauea, Kauai + 7:3 m 

Waialua, Oahu 4- 2:5 m 

Kahuku, Oahu + 2:0 m 

Honolulu. Oahu + 1:5 m 

Kalae, Molokai — 2:0 m 

Lanai , — 2:5m 

Lahaina, Maui — 3:0 m 



Wailuku, Maui — 4:0 m 

Haiku, Maui — 4:8 m 

Hana, Maui — - 6:0 m 

Kailua, Hawaii — 6:2 m 

Kohala, Hawaii — 7:0 m 

Kukuihaele, Hawaii — 8:0 m 

Punaluu, Hawaii — 8:0 m 

Ookala, Hawaii — 9:0 m 

Hilo, Hawaii — 9:8 m 



CRATER DIMENSIONS, ETC. 
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DIMENSIONS OF KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 

Corrected for Deflection of the Vertical. 
Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,650 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 feet, or 7.85 miles. 
Extreme Width, 10.300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme Length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 mlies. 
Elevation, Volcano Houso, 4,000 feet. 



DIMENSIONS OF MOKUAWEOWBO. 

The Summit Crater of Mauna Loa, Island of Hawaii. 

Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres. 
Circumference, 50,000 feet, or 9.47 miles. 
Length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles. 
Width, 9,200 feet, or 1.74 miles. 
Elevation of summit, 13,675 feet. 



DIMENSIONS OF HALEAKALA. 

The great Crater of Maui, the largest in th« World. 

Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 105,600 feet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme Length, 39,500 feet, or 7.48 miles. 

Extreme Width, 12,500 feet, or 2.37 miles. 

Elevation to Summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones in crater, 8,032 and i,il2 fee-t. 

Elevation of cave in floor of crater, 7,380 feet. 



DIMENSIONS OF lAO VALLEY, MAUI. 

Length (from Wailu'ku), about 5 miles. 

Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near head, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Puu Kukui, above head of Valley, 5,790 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



AREA, ELEVATION AND POPULATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

As revised by recent Government Survey records. 



Islands. 


Area in Statute 
Square Miles, 


Hawaii 


• 4,015 


Maui 


728 


Oahu 


598 


Kauai 


547 


Molokai 


261 


Lanai 

Niihau 

Kahoolawe 


139 
97 
69 



Acres. 



2 570,000 

466,000 

384,000 

348,000 

167,000 

86,000 

62,000 

44,000 



Height in 
Feet, 



Population in 
1900. 



13,825 
10,032 
4,030 
5,250 
4,958 
3,400 
1,300 
1,472 



46,843 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2,504 

619 

172 



Total area of Hawaiian Islands, 6,449 square miles. 

The outlying islets to the N.W. may amount to 6 square miles. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE TABLES, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Value of Free Imports, for Fiscal Year Ending 



June 30, 1902. 



articles. 



Animals 

Art 

Books and Stationery .... 

Bones 

Breadstuflfe 

Chemicals 

Cotton Manufactures 

Fertilizer 

Fraits 

Fibre, Hair, Silk 

Household and Personal Effects.. 
Iron, Steel and Manufactures of. 

Oils 

Platinum 

Seeds 

Spices 

Wood 

All other. 



Jult-Bbc. 
1901. 



103 00 

97 00 

3,931 00 

1100 

224 00 

99,144 00 

63 00 

133 00 

86 00 

18 00 

2,850 00 

248 00 

11,877 00 

42 00 

5 00 

332 00 

100 00 

18,507 00 



$ 



Total $ 137,766 00 $ 323,478 00 S461,244 00 



Jan.— June. 
1902. 



Total 
12 Months 



177 00 


$ 280 00 




97 00 


3,933 00 


7,864 00 


5 00 


16 00 


266 00 


490 00 


231,533 00 


330,677 00 




63 00 


53,004 00 


53,137 00 


34 00 


120 00 


1100 


24 00 


1,689 00 


4,539 00 


279 00 


527 00 


12,776 00 


24,653 00 


t...... ««...•.. 


42 00 


20 00 


25 00 


416 00 


748 00 


36 00 


136 00 


19,299 00 


37,806 00 



VALUE OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902. 



ARTICLES. 



Animals 

Artworks 

Books and Printed Matter 

Bones, 

Brass, Copper, Metals.... 

Breadstuff's 

Brushes 

Button! 

Cement, Portland, etc 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 

Chickory 

Coal 

Cotton, manufactures of 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware 

Eggs 

Feathers and Furs 

Fibre, vegetable and Textile Grass. . 
Fish 



JULT-DlO. 

1901. 



Jan-June 
1902. 



1,514 00 

295 00 

85100 

357 00 

150 00 

13,539 00 

1,611 00 

1,070 00 

23,593 00 

85,229 00 

13100 

218,258 00 

73,894 00 

10,813 00 

85100 

118 00 

194,026 00 

46,458 00 



34 00 

79 00 

1,332 00 

4100 

404 00 

14,777 00 

• 794 00 

288 00 

55,212 00 

92,551 00 

83 00 

235,217 00 

52,428 00 

10,108 00 

1,885 00 

193 00 

265,144 00 

41,276 00 



Total 

12 Months. 



1,548 00 

374 00 

2,183 00 

398 00 

554 00 

28,316 00 

2,405 00 

1,358 00 

78,805 00 

177,780 00 

214 00 

453,475 00 

126,322 00 

20,921 00 

2,736 00 

311 00 

459,170 00 

87,734 00 



EXPORTS, 
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VALUABLE OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902.— Continued. 



ARTICLES. 



July-Dec. 
1901. 



Jak -June 
1902. 



Total 
12 Months. 



Fruits and Nuts 

Glass, Glassware, Glue, etc 

Hair, manufactures of 

Hats and Materials 

Iron, Steel and manufactures of 

Jewelry, Clocks, etc 

Lead and manufactures of 

Leather and manufactures of 

Malt Liquors 

Marble, Stone, etc 

Matting 

Metals, N. O. S 

Musical Goods 

Paints and Oils 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery and Toilet Articles 

Pipes and Smokers' Articles 

Plants, Shrubs, Seeds. 

Provisions, Meat and Dairy Product 

Kice, Rice flour and meal 

Rubber, maufactures of 

Salt, Spices, Sponges 

Silk , 

Soap 

Spirits, Distilled 

Straw and manufactures of 

Sugar and Confectionery 

Tea 



Tobacco 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wines 

Wood and manufactures of 
Wool and manufactures of 
Another , 



10,503 00 

9,182 00 

640 00 

7,414 00 

55,294 00 

2,275 00 

763 00 

5,946 00 

2,972 00 

347 00 

5,624 00 

13,116 00 

4,588 00 

4,652 00 

5,648 00 

2,285 00 

1,708 00 

3,152 00 

11,225 00 

80,171 00 

365 00 

228 00 

24,590 00 

284 00 

35,996 00 

3,668 00 

1,400 00 

14,617 00 

5,058 00 

2,665 00 

104,214 00 

124,609 00 

18,626 00 

8,793 00 

19,604 00 



6,784 00 
6,575 00 

369 00 
4,087 00 

92,340 00 

737 00 

2,313 00 

6,277 00 

3,854 00 

766 00 

3,311 00 

8,147 00 

1,169 00 

5,740 00 

5,181 00 

1,954 00 

799 00 

1,597 00 

9,545 00 

75,375 00 

370 00 
578 00 

10,951 00 

283 00 

17,492 00 

3.287 00 

1,873 00 

12,032 00 

2,518 00 

264 00 

108,335 00 

100,799 00 

14,689 00 

8,441 00 

19,681 00 



17,287 00 

15,757 00 
1,009 00 

11,501 00 

147,634 00 

3,012 00 

3,076 00 

12,223 00 
6,826 00 
1,113 00 
8,935 00 

21,263 00 
5,757 00 

10,392 00 

10,829 00 
4,239 00 
2,507 00 
4,749 00 

20,770 00 

155,546 00 

735 00 

806 00 

35,541 00 
567 00 

53,488 00 
6,955 00 
3,273 00 

26,649 00 

7,576 00 

2,929 00 

212,549 00 

225,408 00 

33,315 00 

17,234 00 

39,285 00 



Total 11,265,057 00 gl,31 0,282 00 $2,575,339 

EXPORTS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1002. 

Domestic produce to foreign countries $ 54,365 00 

Domestic produce to United States 24,700,557 00 

Foreign merchandise to foreign countries 9,182 00 

Foreign merchandise to United States 29,631 00 

Total $24,793,735 00 

Specie $ 157,706 00 
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EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES, FROM HAWAII FOR 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902. 



ARTICLES. 



JUIiY-DEC. 

1901. 



Art Works, Paintings, etc $ 

Bones, Horns, etc I 

Books and Printed Matter 

Brass 

Carriages, etc* and parts of 

Chemicals, Drugs, etc 

Coffee 

Copper and manufactures of 

Cotton " *' " . 

Earthenware, etc... 

Fibers and Textiles 

Fruits , 

Glass and Glassware 

Grease and Soap Stock 

Hides and Skins 

Honey 

Instruments for Science purposes 

Iron, Steel and manufactures of 

Mfchinery aod parts of 

All other Manufactures of Iron, etc.. 

Jewelry 

Leather and manufactures of 

Marble and Stone 

Molasses .. 

Musical Instruments and parts 

Oils 

Paints, Varnish, etc. 

Paper and manufactures of 

Provisions, etc 

Kice 



Salt 

Silk manufactures of , 

Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar 

Tobacco, manufactures of 

Vegetables 

Wood and manufactures of . . 

Wool, raw 

Wool, manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total $ 8,571,109 $16,129,320 $24,700 429 



Jan-June 

1902. 



2,9 

204 

21,425 

50 

46,835 

2,450 

54,212 

1,110 

4,780 

983 

687 

26.296 

11,982 

2,557 

34,852 

1,460 




1,454 

479 

834 

99 

2,133' 

648 

14,597 

2,046 

498 

250 

8,164,286 

3,033 

1,645 

34,291 

37,927 

1,220 

36,320 



2,130 
396 

15,590 
1,242 
1,066 
3,491 

60,128 

2,323 

9,598 

524 

1,419 

44,548 
9,891 
],937 

43,561 
4,387 
4,931 

24,511 

36,631 

14,668 

14,881 

2,798 

2 360 

733 

2,811 

310 

313 

2,464 

3,216 

750 

1,558 

2.267 

3,346 

15,755 827 

2,753 

1,413 

20,186 

754 

2.731 

24,872 



Total 
12 Months. 



5,116 

600 

37,015 

1,292 

47,901 

5,941 

114,340 

3,433 

14,378 

1,507 

2,106 

70 844 

21,873 

4,494 

78,413 

5,847 

4,931 

31,861 

65,136 

14,668 

21,245 

3,715 

2,360 

2,187 

. 3,290 

1,1^4 

412 

4,597 

3,864 

15,H47 

3,604 

2,765 

3,596 

23,920,113 

5,786 

3,058 

54,477 

38,681 

3,951 

61,192 



IMPORTS BY NATIONALITY. 
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IMPORTS BY NATIONALITY, FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE, 1902. 



COUNTRIES. 




June-Dbo. 
1901. 


JAN-JUNB 

1902. 


12 Months. 


Total. 


Great Britain • 

Germany • 

Australia • 

China • 

Japan • 

Canada , -^ 

France ■ 

Pacific Islands... • 

Philippines • 

Holland 1 

Chile 1 


Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 

Free 

Dutiable 
Est'ed... 


$ 664 

67,935 

1,914 

198,886 

1,208 

194,716 

15,693 

104,209 

35,118 

458,381 

993 

39,716 


$ 18,396 

172,316 

79,815 

151,883 

813 

185,857 

15,472 

66,269 

19,020 

396,593 

183 

68,917 

202 

5,459 


$ 19,060 

240,251 

81,729 

350,769 

2,021 

380,573 

31,165 

170,478 

54,138 

854,974 

1,176 

108,633 

202 

9,029 

174 

762 

57 

2,390 


259,311 
432,498 


382,594 
201,643 
909,'ii2 
i09,809 


3,570 
174 

638 


9,231 


124 

57 

277 

"' 1,328 
189,280 


936 


2,113 

'"'i,519 

81,893 


' '2,447 


2,847 
271,173 

44 

437,923 

I 305 

16,710 

19,000,000 


2,847 
271,173 


East India \ 


22 

182,480 

87 

10,894 


22 

255,443 

218 

5,816 




All Others ] 


437,967 


United States....... 


17,6*15 
19,000,000 


Totals 


$ 1,402 823 


$ 1,633,760 


S 3,036,583 


$ 3,036,583 



TOTAL VALUE IMPOKTS AND EXPOKTS, TERRITOKY OF HA- 
WAII, FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902, 

Exports. Imports. 



United States $24,730,188 00 

Great Britain t 

British Colonies 33,928 00 

Germany 1,461 00 

Hongkong 9,547 00 

Japan 8,106 Of) 

Chile 

France 

Other Countries 10,505 00 



.$19,000,000 00* 
259,311 00 
934,585 00 
432,498 00 
198,657 00 
909,112 00 
271,173 00 
9.231 00 
22,016 00 



Total,,. 
*Estimated. 



. $24,793,735 00 $22,036,583 00 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OP EXPOKTS, TERRITOKY OF HAWAII, 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 3U, 1902. 

Abtioles. Quantity. Yalub. 

Sugar, raw 720,553,357 lbs $23,920,113 00 

CofFee 1,210,098 " 126,644 00 

Rice 342,300 ** 15,422 00 

Fresh fruits 66,16100 

Honey 6,455 00 

Hides 1,099,763 " 78,413 00 

Wool 351,418 " 38,68100 

Other 541,846 00 



Total 5^24,793,735 00 

Total exports, merchandise $24,793,735 00 

Total exports, specie . . . , 157,706 00 

Total $24,951,441 00 



DOMESTIC PRODUCTS EXPORTED FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 

JUNE 30, 1902. 

Products. To United States . To Countries Fokeign, 

Quantity, Value. Quantity. Value. 

Sugar, raw 720,553,357 lbs $23,920,113 00 

Coffee 1,082,794 " 114.290 00 127,304 lbs . $12,354 00 

Rice 340,600 " 15,347 00 1,700 " 75 00 

Freshfruits 65,732 00 429 00 

Honey 5,847 00 608 00 

Hides 1,099,763 lbs. 78,41300 

Wool 351,418'^ 38,68100 ... 

Other 462,134 00 40,899 00 



Total $24,700,557 00 $54,365 00 



CUSTOMS RECEIPTS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1902. 

Import Duties. i $1,285,454 80 

Tonnage Dues 21,155 31 

Official Fees 1 , 124 60 

Fines, Penalties and Forfeitures 1,094 65 

Storage, Labor and Drayage 4,442 40 

Overtime of Officers 1,431 25 

Immigrant Fund.. 11.524 00 

Other Collections 1,291 22 



Total receipts 1901-02 $1,327,518 23 

Total receipts 1900-01 1,264,862 78 

Increase 1901-02 $ 62,655 45 



VESSELS ENTERING AND CLEARING. 
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VALUE OF OAKBYING TRADE, TERRITORY OF HAWAII, FOR 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902. 



Imports. 

AmericaD.. *^20 ,142,696 00 

British. 1,049,554 00 

French. 17,014 00 

German 343,821 00 

Norwegian 4,981 00 

All others 478,517 00 



ExpOBTS. 

.$24,754,188 00 
21,559 00 



17,988 00 



Total $22,036,583 00 



$24,793,735 00 

*0f this amount, $19,000,000 is the estimated value of imports from various 
U, S. ports. 

VESSELS ENTERING AND CLEARING IN THE DISTRICT OF 

HAWAII, DURING THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING 

JUNE 30, 1901, AND 1902. 





COASTWISE. 


FOREIGN. 


Port. 


Enterbd. 
No. Tons. 


Cleared. 
No. Tons. 


Entered . 
No. Tons. 


Cleared. 
No. Tons. 


Honolulu 

Kahului , . . . , 


349 
44 

26 
57 


466,468 
23,338 

8,803 
50,780 


414 

72 
27 
57 


525,001 

46 663 

9,102 

50,780 


210 

21 

5 


386,813 

19,155 

2,564 


126 
5 


305.398 
5,977 


Mahukona 


Hilo 
















Total 


476 


549,389 


570 631,546 


236 


408,532 


131 

1 


311,375 




Coastwise 


476 
236 

712 


549,389 
408,532 


570 631.546 






Foreign 


131 


311,375 




Total 1901 


957,921 


701 


942,921 





FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1902. 



Honolulu 


300 
9 

13 
4 
1 

56 


454,222 

5,059 

4,267 

2,995 

266 

51,231 


367 
25 
16 
6 
12 
55 


511,565 

21,658 

6,102 

4,856 

8,533 

67,457 


187 

16 

4 

1 

2 


376,863 

17,212 

2,622 

976 

1,376 


108 


288 206 


Kahului 

Mahukona 


8 


10,152 


Lahaina 






Koloa 


1 


600 


Hilo 














Total 


383 


518,040 


481 


620,171 


210 


399,049 


117, 298,958 




Coastwise 


383 

210 


518.040 
399.049 


481 
117 


620,171 
298,958 










Foreign 








Total 1902.... ...... 


593 


917,089 


598*919,129 
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Arrivals and Departures of Shipping at all Ports, Territory 
of Hawaii, for Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1902. 



NATIONALIIY. 



American. 



British . 



Japanese ... 

German 

Norwegian 

French 

Chilean 



Total. 



Class. 



Steam. 
Sail 



Steam , 
Sail..... 

Steam- 
Sail 

Sail 

Sail 

Sail 



ARRIVALS. 



No. 



109 
366 

58 
17 

29 
7 
2 
1 
1 



Tons. 



323, f 80 
306,559 

148,102 
23,454 

99,875 
11,165 

2,186 
589 

1,332 



590. 916,342 



DEPARTUKES. 



No. 



109 

382 



19 

28 
6 
2 
1 

1 



Ton?. 



325,361 
323,268 

146,050 
26,281 

96,420 

8,806 

2 551 

589 

1,332 



606' 920,658 



VESSELS PERMANENTLY DOCUMENTED IN THE DISTRICT 

OF HAWAII. 



NAME. 



Sch. Ada 

" Chas. Levi Wood 
bury 

" Concord 

S. S.Claudine 

Bk, Diamond Head.... 
S.S. Eclipse 

" Helene 

" Hanalei 

*' Hawaii.. 

" Iwalani 

" James Makee 

" J. A. Cummins 

" Kinau. 

" Kaiulani . 

" Kauai 

'* Ke Au Hou , 

Sch. Kauikeaouli 

*• KaMoL- 

" Kawailani 

'* Kaiulani 



Tonnage. 


Gross. 


Net. 


27 


27 


105 


100 


98 


71 


840 


609 


1012 


952 


211 


163 


618 


392 


666 


502 


301 


227 


588 


239 


301 


137 


79 


75 


975 


773 


384 


243 


366 


265 


263 


192 


140 


73 


108 


108 


24 


24 


13 


12 



S. S. Leslie Baldwin. 



Sch. 

Bk. 
Sch. 

S.S, 



Sch. 
S.S. 



Lehua 

Luka 

Lady 

Mauna Ala 

Moi Wahine . 

Mokolii 

Mikahalai 

Malolo 

Mauna Loa... 

Maui 

Niihau 

Noeau . 

Rover 

Rob Roy 

Twilight 

W. G. Hall... 

Waialele 

Waiakea 

Water Witch. 



Tonnage, 
Gross. Net. 



23 



23 



176 


129 


122 


70 


20 


29 


820 


770 


95 


75 


72 


49 


444 


354 


32 


24 


850 


536 


619 


393 


341 


201 


294 


221 


44 


30 


17 


17 


184 


175 


505 


380 


268 


176 


10 


6 


9 


6 



ANNUAL TRADE BALANCE, ETC. 
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Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, Etc., 1879 to 1902. 

Revised and Compared with official tables. 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Excess Export 
Values. 


Custom House 
Receipts. 


1880 


$ 3,673,268 41 


$ 4,968,444 87 


$ 1,295,176 46 


$ 402,181 63 


1881 


4,547,978 64 


6,885,436 56 


2,337,457 92 


523,192 01 


1882 


4,974,510 01 


8 299,016 70 


3,324,506 69 


505,390 98 


1883 


5,624,240 09 


8 133,343 88 


2,509,103 79 


577,332 87 


1884 


4,637,514 22 


8,856,610 30 


4,219,096 08 


551,736 59 


1885 


3,830,544 58 


9,158,818 01 


5,328,273 43 


502,337 38 


1886 


4,877,738 73 


10,565,885 58 


5,688,146 85 


580,444 04 


1887 


4,943,840 72 


9,707,047 33 


4,763,206 61 


595,002 64 


1888 


4,540,887 46 


17,707,598 76 


7,166,711 30 


546,142 63 


1889 


5,438,790 63 


13,874,341 40 


8,435,560 77 


550,010 16 


1890 


6,962,201 13 


13,142,829 48 


6,180,628 35 


695,956 91 


1891 


7,439,482 65 


10,258,788 27 


2,819,305 62 


732,594 93 


1892 


4,028,295 31 


8,060,087 21 


4,031,791 90 


494,385 10 


1893 


4,363,177 58 


10,818,158 09 


6,454,980 51 


545,754 16 


1894 


5,104,481 43 


9,140,794 56 


4,036,313 13 


522,855 41 


1895 


5,339.785 04 


8,474,138 15 


3,134,353 11 


547,149 04 


1896 


6,063,652 41 


15,515,230 13 


9,451,577 72 


656,895 82 


1897 


7,682,628 09 


16.021,775 19 


8,339,147 10 


708,493 05 


1898 


10,368,815 09 


17,346,744 79 


6.977,929 70 


896,675 70 


1899 


16,069,576 96 


22,628,741 82 


6,559.164 86 


1,295,628 95 


1900, 


10.231,197 58 


14,404,496 16 


4,173,298 58 


597,897 14 


19012 


324 964,693 43 


29,342,697 00 


4,378,003 57 


1 264,862 78 


1902 


22,036,583 00 


24,793,735 00 


2,757.152 00 


1,327,518 23 



1 Five and one-half months to June 14th. 2 Twelve and one-half months to 
June 30, 1901. 3 Imports from U. S ports estimated at $22,000,000. 



TABLE OF FIRE CLAIMS 

Showing Nationality and Number of Claimants, and the Amounts 
Claimed and Awarded. 



NATIONALITY. 


No. op Claims. 


Amount Claimed 


Amount 
Awarded. 


Japanese 

Chinese 


2,574 

3,728 
278 

19 
128 

21 


$ 639,742 99 

1,761,112 04 

342,526 84 

81,658 47 

272 829 76 


$ 333,730 10 

845,480 80 

144 242 50 

24,117 45 


Hawaiiana 

Portuguese 


Other Nationalities 


125,602 15 


Fire Insurance Companies.... 


77,262 80 




Total 


6,748 


$ 3,175.132 90\$ 1,473,173 00 
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Hawaiian Sugar Plantation Statistics. 

Quantity and Value Plantation Products Exported, from 1875. 





SUQAB 


MoiiASSES 


Total Export 


Yeab. 






















Value. 




Pounds 


Value 


Gallons 


Value 




1875 


25,080,182 


$ 1,216,388 82 


93,722 


$ 12,183 86 


1 1,228,572 68 


1876 


26,072,429 


1,272,334 53 


130,073 


19,510 95 


1,291,845 48 


1877 


25,575,965 


1.777,529 57 


151,462 


22,719 30 


1,800,248 87 


1878 


38,431,458 


2,701,731 50 


93,136 


12,107 68 


2,713,839 18 


1879 


49,020,972 


3,109,566 66 


87,475 


9,622 52 


3,119,185 91 


1880 


63,584,871 


4,322,711 48 


198,355 


29,753 52 


4,352,464 73 


1881 


93,789,483 


5,395,399 54 


263,587 


31,630 44 


5,427,020 98 


1882 


114,177,938 


6,320,890 65 


221,293 


33,193 95 


6.354,084 60 


1883 


114,107,155 


7,112,981 12 


193,997 


34,819 46 


7,147,800 58 


1884 


142,654,923 


7,328,896 67 


110,530 


16,579 50 


7,345,476 17 


1885 


171,350,314 


8,356,061 94 


57,941 


7,050 00 


8,363,111 94 


1886 


216,223,615 


9,775,132 12 


113,137 


14,501 76 


9,789,633 88 


1887 


212,763,647 


8,694,964 07 


71,222 


10,522 76 


8,705,486 83 


1888 


235,888,346 


10,818,883 09 


47,965 


5,900 40 


10,824.783 49 


1889 


242,165,835 


13,089,302 10 


54,612 


6,185 10 


13.095,487 20 


1890 


259,789,462 


12,159,585 01 


74,926 


7,603 29 


12,167,188 30 


1891 


274,983,580 


9,550,537 80 


55,845 


4,721 40 


6,555,'258 20 


1892 


263,636,716 


7,276,549 24 


47,988 


5,061 07 


7,281,610 34 


1893 


330,822,879 


10,200,958 37 


67,282 


5,928 96 


10,206,887 33 


1894 


306,684,993 


8,473,009 10 


72,979 


6,050 11 


8,479,059 21 


1895 


294,784,819 


7,975,590 41 


44,970 


3,037 83 


7,978,628 24 


1896 


443,569,282 


14,932,172 82 


15,885 


1,209 72 


14,933,382 54 


1897 


520,158,232 


15,390,422 13 


33,770 


2,892 72 


15,393,314 85 


1898 


444,963,036 


16,614,622 53 


14,537 


919 18 


16,615,541 71 


1899 


545,370,537 


21,898,190 97 


11,455 


358 55 


21,898,549 52 


1900 


344,531,173 


13,919,400 21 


120 


10 00 


13,919,410 21 


1901' 


690,882,132 


27,094,155 00 


93,820 


4,615 00 


27,098,770 00 


1902* 


720,553,357 


23,920,113 00 


48,036 


2,187 00 


23,922,300 00 



1 Five and one half montiis to Juae 14. 2 Twelve and one-half months June 14, 
1900 to June 30, 1991, 



Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 
Amusement— Honolulu. ^ 

Kawaiahao Church (native). King street 1,000 

Boman Catholic Cathedral, Fort street 1,500 

Central Union Church, Beretania street 850 

St. Andrew's Cathedral, (Episcopal) Emma street 800 

Y. M. C, Association Hall, Hotel street , 250 

Progress Hall, corner Fort and Beretania streets..... 500 

Hawaiian Opera House, King street 1,000 

The Orpheum, Fort street 945 



AMOUNT OF INVESTMENT, 
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Exhibit of Amount of Investments, Territory of Hawaii, 
as of January 1, 1902. 



Local Sugar Corporations 

San Francisco Incorporated Plantations. 
Sugar Plantations Unincorporated 



51,884,500 
21,000,000 
1,809,500 $74,694,000 



Coffee, Fruit and Fibre Corporations , 

Coffee and Fruit Growers not Corporated . 



465,700 
250,000 



Stock and Sheep-ranch Corporations 

Stock and Sheep-ranches not Corporated 



625,000 
1.805,000 



Mercantile Corporations 

General Corporations (Estates, etc.) 

Business Firms and Enterprises not Corporated 



15,318,200 

12,170,670 

7,567,000 



Kailroad Corporations 

Foreign Corportions other than Sugar . 



Total Estimate 5 Value Business Investments 



715,700 
2,430,000 

35,055,870 

5,000,000 
2,662,500 

$120,558,070 



The following table shows the estimated amount of American Capital 
invested in the above classified enterprises throughout the Islands. 





Total 
Capitalizing 


Amt Ammb, 
Invkstmbnts 


Aiiii Othbb 
Nationalities 


Sugar Plantation Interests 


$ 74,694,000 
5,000,000 
2,662,500 

38 201,570 


$ 56 020,500 
5,000,000 
1,950,000 

25,467,713 


$ 18,673,500 


Foreicn Gornorations 


712,500 


Mercantile, General, Kanch and 
other Enterprises 


12,733,857 






Total 


S 120 558.070 


$ 88,438,213 


$ 32,119,857 



Championship Races of the Honolulu Rowing Association. 

In the Annual contests between the Myrtle and Healani Clubs. One and 
a half mill straight-away course, Pearl Harbor 



Year 

1896 
1897 



SENIOK CREW. 

Winner Time 

Myrtle.. 10:03 

Myrtle 9:48 

Healani ..... 10:05 2-5 

1899 Myrtle 11:00 

1900 Healani. ..... . 10:14 

1901 Healani 10:37 1-2 

1902 Myrtle 10:30 3-5 



JUNIOR CREW, 

Winner Time 

Myrtle 10:21 

Myrtle 10:291-4 

Healani ... , 10:14 2-5 

Myrtle 10:43 

Myrtle 11:14 

Healani 11:'M 

Myrtle 10:31 
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TABLE OP ANNUAL LICENSE BATES. 
Tbbbitobt of Hawaii. 



PBB AND STA-^iP. 

AiiOOHoii $ 51 00 

AwA— upset price at auction: 
District of Honolulu, $1000 
Hilo or 

Wailuku 500 

" Lahaina 250 

Each other District... . 100 
And Stamps. 
Auction— District of Hono- 
lulu (Bond $3000 613 50 

Each other Dis, (Bond $500) 17 50 
Agent to take Acknowledgbmbnt. 

Honolulu 10 50 

Each other District or Ju- 
dicial Circuit 5 50 

Banking— 765 00 

BniiiiABD— $25.00 each table, 

and Stamp. 
Bowling AiiLBY— $25.00 each 

alley* Stamp. 
Beef Butghbb— " Slaughter 

and Sell,' ^Honolulu 103 50 

Each other District.. 22 00 

(Bond $500). 
Beef Butohbb— * Sell," each 

District 10 50 

Boat— Harbor of Honolulu. 
Lahaina, Hilo or Kahului 

With 4 or more oars 8 50 

With less than 4 oars 4 50 

Boatman— Harbor of Hono- 
lulu 1 50 

Bkeweby 153 00 

Dbay, Cabt, Wagon, etc...... 

District of Honnlulu, La- 
haina. Wailuku or Hilo. . 3 00 

Dbivbb 1 50 

[On Certif. as to Competency], 
Fibb-Abm— Hunting 5 50 

HoTBIi, BOABDINO-HOTJSB OB 

Bestaubant 51 00 

On Certif. Agent Board of Health. 



PBB AND 8TK 
. ' ACK AND PaSSENGBB VbHIOLE 

$1,00 for each person for 
which the vehicle has a 
carrying capacity, and 
stamp. 
On Certif. of Inspection and capacity. 
Kbbosene Oii< fob FueijI.... 12 00 

(Bond $1000). 
LivEBY Stable— 
District of Honolulu.. .. 100 

Wailuku or Hilo 26 00 
Lodging ot Tenement House 2 50 
On Certif, Agent Board of Health. 

Malt LiQUOBS 256 50 

(Bend $1000) 

Milk 3 00 

Notabt Publio— Honolulu... 10 50 
Each other Jud. District 5 50 

Pawn Bbokbb 153 00 

Physician 10 50 

On recommendation by Board of 
Health. 

Peddling Cake 26 00 

On recommendation of Marshal or 
Sherffl. 

Poisonous Dbugs 51 00 

Pobk Butcher -'^Slaughter 

and Sell," Honolulu 41 00 

Each other District.- 20 50 

Pobk BuTOHEB-"Seir'. 10 50 

Public Show— $500 for each 
Performance, and Stamp 

Salmon.. 10 50 

Steam Laundby 51 00 

Stock and Shabb Business. 102 00 

Spibit— Dealers. . .! 511 50 

Ketail 1,021 50 

Wholesale 511 50 

(BQnd, $1000), 
Tobacco, Ciqabs and Cig- 

ABETTES 10 50 

Wine, Ale andBbeb 205 50 

(Bond $500). 



1. Outside the limits of Honolulu only. 



TABLE OF RAINFALL. 
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TABLE OF RAINFALL, PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 

Erom Government Survey Weather Service Records. 



Station 



Hawaii 



Waiakea 

Hilo (town) 

Kaumana 

Pepeekeo — 

Hakalau 

Laupahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

Paauhau 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala 

Kailua 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahala 

Volcano House... . 

Olaa 

Kapoho 

Maui 
Haleakala Kanch. . 

Puuomalei 

Paia 

Kula 

Hamoa 

Kipahulu 

Mokulau 

Nahiku, 

Oahu 

Punahou 

Kulaokaliua 

Kapiolani 

Manoa 

Pauoa. . 

Nuuanu Avenue. . . 
Valley . . . 

Luakaha 

Waimanalo 

Maunawili 

Ahuimanu 

Kahuku 

Ewa Plantation].. . 

Oaliu Sugar Co 

Wahiawa 

Kauai 

Lihue 

Kealia 

Kilauea 

Hanalei 

Eleele 



Observer 



R. Kennedy 

L. 0. Lyman . . 
G. H.Williams. 
W. H.Rogers.. 

Geo. Ross 

E. W. Barnard 
W.G.Walker.. 
E . Madden . . . 

J. Gibb 

J. M. Muir 

E. W.Lyons... 
B.D.Bond. ... 
W. S.Yowell.. 

S,H. Davie 

G. C. Hewitt... 
T. O, Wills . . . 

F. Waldron ... 
Dr. N. Russel . . 
D . B. Lyman. . . 



D. Morton 

A. McKibbin 

J. J. Jones. 

D. Von Tempsky. 

Plantation 

A. Dusenberg .... 

Jos. Garnett 

J. H. Nishwitz ... 



0. J. Lyons. , 
W.R. Castle. 



F.N.Parker.... 

8. E Bishop 

W, W. Hall 

Electrio Station. 
Wa%er Works — 

A. Irvine 

Jno Herd 

H. Macf arlane. . . 
Andrew Adams.. 
Geo. H.Renton. 
Aug. Ahrens.... 
L. G. Kellogg... 



1901 



G.N.Wilcox 

G. H. Fairohild. . , 

C. A. Mann 

W. H. Deverill 

McBryde Sug. Co. 



July jAug. 


Sept. 
4 69 


4.76 


6.86 


7.24' 5.89 


4.15 


7.1910.09 


9.87 


4.79, 5.92 


5.07 


4.01' 6.79 


5.31 


2.74 3.10 


1.97 


1.45 1.34 


0-58 


0.70, 27 


0.38 


0.44' 08 


0.34 


0.571 0.39 


0.47 


0.32 1 82 


0.44 


1.37J 0.69 


0.64 


6.61 5.20 


4. 98 


8 07 5.31 


8.44 


1.03 3.49 


2.01 


1.21| 0.95 


4.29 


2.80, 2.13 


4.05 


• • 


8.37 


4.89 4.80 


4.77 


1.94 0.53 


0.98 


2.301 0.77 


0.82 


1.14 38 


0.63 


1.01 0.35 


0.41 


2.76 3.43 


2.44 


5.68 5.57 


4.99 


4.85' 4.44 


3,83 


10.56 9.28 


6.43 


1.53 1.03 


0.85 


0.59i 0.54 


0.47 


1.10 


15 


0.15 


5 54 


8.58 


6.07 


1.95 


1.41 


1.42 


1.43 


1.06 


1.14 


4 22 


3 01 


4.29 


8.75 


4.61 


7.17 


1.20 


0.57 


0.85 


4.02 


2.32 


1 87 


7.2* 


3.82 


7.79 


2 26 


1.76 


1.17 


68 


0.00 


0.97 


1.18 


0,00 


0.10 


2.00 


2.21 


1.69 


5.90 


3.79 


2.34 


4 27 


99 


-1.87 


9.91 


4.83 


2.89 


11.90 


5.32 


3.15 


4.72 


2.42 0.481 



Oct, 



Nov. 



60 36 
5138 
99,44, 



0.65 
3.22 
1.03 
0.17 
2 98 



25. 

29 

19 

21 

13 

10 

10 

2 

6 

6 

6 
11 

6 
17 
45 
14 



Dec. 



10 56 

11.43 

2 

2.' 
11.85 



12 79 

11.84 

14 70 

14.81 

14.98 

49.07 

35.00 

9.79 

6.70 

6.86 

4.33 

5.01 

5.17 

7.07 

5.82 

7.24 

10.93 

14.92 

9.43 

8.42 
5.86 
3.06 
5.80 
5 82 
12.17 



4.8618.01 
5.17|18.4311.27 
10 39 20.7816.55 



7614 



10 20 
8.16 
5.79 



.34 

.90 
.63 
07 
.42 
21 
33 
76 
80 
18 
68 
80 
72 
71 
86 



9.98 

9.52 

9.33 

13.39 

8.76 

9.78 

13.29 

25.51 

15.39 

17.31 

17.04 

7.79 

7.80 

7.62 

10.32 



7.02 
6.4& 



4.95 

2.88 

6.OI1I3.73 
7.87114.15 15.4X 
1.24-3 42' 3.5a 
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HA W All AN ANNUAL. 



THROUGHOUT THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 1901-1902. 

^^y 0, J. Lyons, Continued from last Annual. 



Locality 



Hawaii 



Feet 



Waiakea 

Hilo 

Kaumana 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laapahoehoe 

Ookala 

Kukaiau 

Faauliau , 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kobala 

Kailua 

Kealakekua. 

Naalehu , 

Paliala 

Kilauea Volcano House. 
Olaa (Mountain View) 

KapDho 

Maui 
Haleakala Ranch . .... 

Puuomalei 

Paia 

Kula 

Hamoa • 

Kipahulu 

Kaupo 

Nahiku * 

Oahu 

PunahDU ( Weath'r Bur.) . . 

Kulaokabua 

Kapiolani Park 

Woodlawn Dairy 

School Street 

Nuuanu Avenue.. 

Valley 

Luakaha 

Waimanalo .... 

Maunawili 

Ahuimanu 

Kahuku. 

Honouliuli 

Waipahu 

Wahiawa 



1902 



Jan. Feb. I Mar. j April May June \ Total 



50 

100 

1250 

100 

200 

500 

400 

250 

300 

425 

2720 

521 

950 

1580 

650 

850 

4000 

1690 

110 

2000 

1400 

180 

4500 

60 

300 

300 

850 



2 63 3. 

2.40 2. 

4.3910 

3.25 4. 

5.08 .. 

5.08 

4.41| 

3.29 

2.49 

3 34 

2.64| 

2.75 

2.23 

3.47! 

0.89 

2.80: 

4.78 

4.15, 

3 04 



56 55.16 9.4813.35 
92 58.57(10 28 10.28 
33 83.8314.04 21.74' 
0767.29 7.9012.55 
,..161.8411.0518.631 



89 88.92 
29 94.35 
52 62.76 
84 48.45 
59 49.24 
9127.34 



26.09 
9.06 
10.17 
10.31! 
11.50 
22.21 
74.76 
64.32 



18.50 29.99 
7.57j23.62 
8.2317.51 
6.3611.90 
7.57113 46 
3.60; 4.45 
5.97(10.84 
1.20 3.87 
2.52 
0.28 
1.04 
4 



3 09164.06 
3.57165.49 
5.25 242.11 
5 09165.33 

7.40 , 

9.75 248 45 
4.17 209.19 
5.99130.69 
6.22' 98.94 
6.63103.83 
1.57 55.07 



2. 18, 
2.19 
1.33 

1.72 
4.29 

2.53 
2.131 



6.86 43.91 
5 12 40.62 
2.76 22.11 
3.64|25.64 



5.20 
0.54 
13.84 
1.89:43.891 7.04 
2.84 34.49 2.53 



5.33 
71 
1.66 
4.22 



18.2915.81 



4.40 



6.82 



3.16 3.29 
7.9610 33 
3.85 
0.83 



1.42:24 28 



7.36 
5.78 
8.23 
2.46 
5.15; 
1.75' 
5.04 
5.45129 24 



75.05 
55.02 
70.53 
46.66 

58.18 
84.39 



4.82 
4.70' 
1.44 
6.71 



87.30 
95.32 
45 91 
49.71 



8. 46:12 . 60 74 . 65 28 . 52 22 . 85 



Kauai 



Lihue . . . 
Kealia . . 
JLilauea . 
Hanalei . 
Eleele. 



47 

50 

10 

285 

50 

50 

405i 

850 

25| 

300 

350j 

25 

60 

200 

900 

200 
15 

325 
10 

200 



0.30 
0.15 
13 
1.30 
0.33 
0.29 
0.63 
4:20 
0.74 
1.58 
2.56 
0.55 
0.10 
0.00 
0.60 

1.02 
0.00 
1.48 
2.19 
0.40 



1.25; 11. 67 
95 
84 
52 
31 
24 
21 



1.2211.^ 
0.271 7.^ 

2.88!25.S 



1.49 
1.49 
1.36 
3.45 
1.43 
2.05 
2.04 
3.34 
0.64 
0.70 



1.57| 
1.06, 
1.23 
4.93^ 
1.48 
1.33 
4.05 



1 86 113 58 
1.87| 94.73 
5.57 226.64 



2^^5.06 



06 
31 
.51 
90 

68 
53 

,87 



1.52 
18.57 
12.58 
1.24 
2.82 
1.91 
1.33 



3.7819.79 
4.26 24.35 
7.70 31.95 
12.24 36.50 
3.3214 37 



1.34 
0.32 
0.00 
7 63 
1.05 
0.95 
3 

12.14 
0.68 
4.91 
12.96 
1.11 
0.24 
0.00 



5.20 

0.94 

5.32 

17.46 



1.19, 
1.17i 
1.08 
2.33 
1.41 
1.75 
1.79 
4.47 
7 45 
8.76 
5.54 
2.44 
1.20 
0.40 
3.07 



38 19 
33.45 

25 93 
88.44 
38.63 
40.33 
69.66 

165.13 
52.83 
87.05 
98.29 
33.80 

26 73 
25.83 



2.03 

l.OOl 

5.75 

14.921 



1.52 
2.90 
6.76 



67.54 

58.07 

102.12 



7.58148 



95 0.12! 0.49! 35^ 



* Nahlkii's 1000 feet elevation station had the record month's ralnfuU in March, 
1902, of 1(^.48 inches. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



SCHOOL STATISTICS, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

(From Reports of the Superintendent Public Instruction.) 



COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SCHOOL POPULATION, 1900-1902. 




Islands 


No. 

Schools 

1900 

68 
36 
10 
62 
19 


In School 1900 1 


No. 

Schools 

1902 


In School 1902 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Hawaii 


2,436 
1,253 

202 
3,746 

935 


1,987 
1,230 

121 
2,869 

756 


4,423 
2 483 
323 
6,615 
1,691 


67 
39 
10 
62 
19 


2,778 
1,414 
179 
4,132 
1,049 


2 346 
1,349 

108 

3,308 

856 


5,124 


Maui and Lanai 

Molokai 

Oahu 


2,763 

287 

7,440 


Kauai & Niihau 


1,905 


Totals 


195 


8,574 


6,963 


15 537 


197 


9,552 


7,967 


17,519 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, CLASS, ETC, 1902. 





Public Sohoo's. 


Private Schools 


Islands 


lo 

GO ** 


If 


Iff 








1 

00 


09 H» 


Hawaii 


56 
33 
30 
15 

9 


128 

135 

64 

42 

11 


2,367 

2,587 

1,180 

974 

135 


1,970 

2,090 

1,008 

780 

108 


4,337 
4,677 

2,178 

1,754 

243 


11 

29 
9 
4 
1 


36 

154 

27 

9 

3 


787 


Oahu 

Maui and Lanai. . . 
Kauai and Niihau . . 
Molokai, 


2,763 

584 

151 

44 


Totals 


143 


380 


7,233 


5,956 


13,189 


54 


220 


4,329 



NATIONALITY OF 


PUPILS 1900, 1902. 








1902 


1 
1900 




1902 


1900 


Hawaiians 


4,903 

2,869 

812 

240 

337 

4,124 


4 997 

2,631 

698 

232 

320 

3,809 


Norwegians 


98 
1,385 

' i",993 
596 
151 


114 


Part Hawaiians 

Amerioans 


Chinese 

South Sea Islanders. 

Japanese 

Porto Kicans 

Other Foreigners. . . 


1,289 
28 


English 

Qermanfl 


1,352 


Portuguese 


87 



Total 1902. 



17,519 



Total 1900 15,537 



The nationality of teachers in all schools of the islands, 1902, was as follows: Ha- 
waiian 79, Part Hawaiian 70, American 329, British 56, German 11, French 10, Scandi- 
navian 15, Portuguese 23, Belgian 3, Chinese 6, Japanese 5, other Foreigners 2; total 609 



POPULATION OF HAWAII, 
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Foreign Born Population of Hawaii, 1900, Distributed Ac- 
cording to Country of Birth: 

As reported for the Annual by the Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 



OOUNTBY 


Hawaii 


Kauai 

and 

Niihau 


Lanai 
and 
Maui 


Molokai 


Oahu 


Total 


Atlantic Islands . . 

Austria 

Canada (English) 

China 


522 

99 

79 

4,202 

142 

135 

25 

21,314 

31 

49 

2,217 

163 
54 
40 

162 


76 

26 

11 

3,265 

35 

334 

9 

9,736 

50 

63 

727 

39 

12 

4 

85 


154 

64 

9 

2,988 

49 

71 

15 

10,465 

44 

161 

1,032 

39 

27 

9 

64 


12 

2 

77 

6 
11 

4 
382 

6 
11 

6 

1 

"""2 
9 


392 

36 

238 

11,209 
507 
603 
172 

14,337 


1,156 

225 

339 

21 741 


[England 


739 


Germany 


1,154 

225 

56 234 


Irelaud ... . . 

Japan 


Norway and Denmark 


139 270 


Pacific Islands 


309 
2,530 
185 
109 
85 
503 


593 


Portugal 


6,512 


Scotland 


427 


Spain 


202 


Sweden 


• 140 


Other Countries 


823 


Total 


29,234 


14,472 


15,191 


529 


31,354 


90,780 



*Niihau's share of Foreign born is 3; one each Scotch, Japanese and one other. 

Native Born Population of Hawaii, 1900. 

The total native born population of Hawaii is 63,221 which is made up 
as follows : 
Hawaiian 29,787 



Part Hawaiian 7,843 

Caucasians 7,283 

Portuguese 9,163 



Chinese.... 4,021 

Japanese 4,881 

South Sea Islanders 60 

Negroes 178 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands— 

1853-1900. 



ISLA.NDS 


Census 

1853 


Census 
1860 


Census 
1866 


Census 
1872 


Census 

1878 


Census 
1884 


Census 
1890 


Census 

1896 


Census 
1900 


Hawaii 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Molokai . . . 

Lanai 

Niihau .... 
KahoolawG 


24,450 

17,574 

19,126 

6,991 

3,607 

600 

790 


21,481 

16,^00 

21,275 

6,487 

2,864 

646 

647 


19,808 

14,035 

19,799 

6,299 

2,299 

394 

325 


16,001 

12,334 

20,671 

4,961 

2,349 

348 

233 


17,034 

12,109 

20,236 

5,634 

2,581 
214 
177 


24,991 
15,970 
28,068 
*8,935 

1 2614 


26,754 

17,357 

31,194 

11,643 

2 652 

174 

216 


33,285 

17,726 

40,205 

15,228 

2,307 

105 

164 


46,843 

24,797 

58,504 

20,562 

2.504 

619 

172 






















Total.. 


73,138 


69,800 


62,959 


56,897 


57,985 


80,578 


89,990 


109,020 


154 001 


All Foreig's 


2,119 


2,716 


4,194 


5,366 


10,477 


36,346 


49,368 


69,516 


116,366 


Hawaiians.. 


71,019 


67,084 


58,765 


51,531 


47,508 


44,232 


40,622 


39,504 


37,635 



*Including Niihau. 
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HA W All AN ANN UAL, 



Comparatiye Table of Nationality of Population of Hawaiian 
Islands at Various Census Periods Sinee 1872. 



NATIONALITY 



Natives 

Part Hawaiians 

Chinese 

Americans 

Hawaiiann-born Foreigners . . . 

British 

Portuguese 

German 

French 

Japanese . . , . . . 

Norwegian . . , 

Other Foreigners 

Polynesian 



1872 



49,944 

1,487 
1,938 
889 
849 
619 
395 
224 
88 



364 



1878 



44,088 

3,420 

5,916 

1,276 

947 

883 

436 

272 

81 



666 



1884 



40,014 

4,218 

17,937 

2.066 

2,040 

1,282 

9,377 

1,600 

192 

116 

362 

416 

965 



1890 



34.436 

6,186 

15,301 

1,928 

7,495 

1,344 

8,602 

1,434 

70 

12,360 

227 

419 

588 



1896 



31,019 

8,485 

19,382 

2,266 

13,733 

1,538 

8.232 

912 

75 

22.329 

216 

424 

409 



1900 



29.787 

7,848 

25,762 

j- 7,283 

1.730 

15,675 

1,154 



61,115 
410 

2,584 
653 



Totals 56,8971 57,985 80,578 89,990 109,020 154,001 

TABLE OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND PUBLIC DEBT OF 

HAWAII, FOR BIENNIAL PERIODS UP TO 1894, 

THEN ANNUALLY. 

Compiled from Finance and Auditor's Reports. 



Ybabs 


Rbvbnub 


EXPBNDITUKES 


Cash Balance 
IN Tbbasuby 


Public Debt 


1856 


$ 419,288 16 


$ 424,778 25 


$ 28,096 84 


$ 22,000 00 


1858 


537,223 86 


599,879 61 


349 24 


60,679 15 


1860, 


571,041 71 


612,410 55 


13,127 52 


128,777 32 


1862. . . 


528,039 92 


606,893 33 


507 40 


188,671 86 


1864 


538,445 34 


511,511 10 


22,583 29 


166,649 09 


1866 


721,104 30 


566,241 02 


169,059 34 


182,974 60 


1868 


825,498 98 


786,617 55 


163,576 84 


120,815 23 


1870 


834,112 65 


930,550 29 


61,580 20 


126,568 68 


1872 


912,130 74 


969,784 14 


56,752 41 


177,971 29 


1874 


1,136,523 95 


1,192,511 79 


746 57 


355,050 76 


1876 


1,008,956 42 


919,356 93 


89,599 49 


459,187 59 


1878 


1,151,713 45 


1,110,471 90 


130,841 04 


444,800 00 


1880 


1,703,736 88 


1,495,697 48 


338,880 44 


388,900 00 


1882 


2,070,259 94 


2,282,599 33 


126,541 05 


299,200 00 


1884 


3,092,085 42 


3,216,406 05 


2,220 42 


898,800 00 


1886 


3,010,654 61 


3,003,700 18 


*9,174 85 


1,065,600 00 


1888 


4,812,575 96 


4,712,285 20 


109,465 60 


1,936,500 00 


1890....... 


3,632,196 85 


3,250,510 35 


491,152 10 


2,599,502 94 


1892 


3,916,880 72 


4,095,891 44 


312 141 38 


3,217,161 13 


1894 


3,587,204 98 


3,715,232 83 


184,113 53 


3,417,459 87 


1894 


1,972,135 43 


1,854,053 08 


302,676 27 


3,574,030 16 


1895 


2,050,729 41 


2,284,179 92 


69,225 76 


3,764,335 03 


1896 


2,383,070 78 


2,137,103 38 


315,193 16 


3,914,608 35 


1897. . 


2,659,434 16 


2,617,822 89 


456,804 43 


4 390,146 65 


1898. .. 


2,709.489 12 


2,299,937 57 


740,280 21 


4,457,605 85 


1899 


3,854,231 50 


3,038,638 38 


1,531,784 29 


4,890,351 49 


1900 


2,772,871 87 


3,727,926 28 


624,471 25 


4,226,374 61 


1901 


2.549.167 78 


2,262,036 48 


287,131 30 


939,970 31 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



BONDED DEBT, JUNE 30th, 1902. 

ACT OF OCTOBER 15, 1886. 

Loan in London S 980,000 00 

Stock A 6:per cent Bonds 5,000 00 $985,000 00 

ACT OF OCTOBER 24, 1890. 

Stock A 6 per cent Bonds.. . . - 4,000 00 

ACT OF SEPTEMBER 7, 3892. 

Stock O 6 per cent Bonds 100 00 

ACT OF JUNE 13, 1896. 

Stock A 5 per cent Bonds 876,000 00 

Stock E 5 per cent Bonds 9,000 00 

Rtock O 5 per ceat Bonds .... 1,000 00 

Sto«k U 5 per cent Bonds .. 50,000 00 936,000 00 

Total Bonds Outstanding _^ ^__ 

STATEMENT OF BONDED DEBT, JULY I, 1902 

H awaiian Bonded Debt assumed 

by the U. S. Govt ^ ^ 4,000,000 00 

Amount of Public Debc paid ' 

by the U. S. Govt, to June 30th, 

1902 $ 2,250,300 00 

Amount of Postal Savings Bank 

Indebtedik^as paid by tlie XJ. S. 

Govt, to June 30th, 1902. 764,570 31 

Total of Hawaiian Bonded Debt 

paid by the tJ. B, Govt, to June 

30th, 1902 $3,014,870 31 

Balance of HawaMan Bcmded Debt 
to be paid by ihe U- S. Govt — . 

Total Hawaiian Bonded Debt 
which the Territory of Haw^ 
assumes 



$1,925,100 00 



$985,129 69 



$939,970 31 



Total Population by Islands. 

Showing number and percentage of increase, 1896 to 1900, also 1890 to 1900. 



ISLANDS. 


1900 


1896 i NO* 

No. INOB'SE 


PrCett 
4 Years 


1900 
No. 


1890 
No. 


NO. 

incb'sb 


PrCcnl 
10 Yrs 


Hawaii 


46,843 33.285 1.^ 55R 


40,7 
39.9 
45 5 
39.8 
29.5 


16,843 
24,797 
58,504 
20,734 
3,123 


26,754 
17,357 
31,194 
11,859 
2,826 


20,089 

7,440 

27,310 

8,875 
297 


75 


Maui 

Oahu 


24,797 

58,504 

20,734 

3423 


17,726, 7,071 
40,205 18299 


46.4 

87 5 


Kftuai and Nithau 
Molokai and Lanai 


15,392 
2,412 


5,342 
711 


74.8 
105 


Whole Group 

Honolulu . 


154,001 
39,306 


109,020 
29,920 


44,981 
9,386 


41.2 
31.3 


154,001 
39,306 


89,990 
22,907 


64,011 
i 16,399 


71.1 
71.5 



POPULATION, 
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LATEST CENSUS— HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

[From Census Bulletin, Washington, D. C, 1900.] 

Total Population by Districts and Islands— Comparative 1900 & 1896 



HAWAII. 1900 

Hilo 19,785 

Puna 5,128 

Kau 3,854 

North Kona 3,819 

South Kona 2,372 

North Kohala 4,366 

South Kohala. 600 

Hamakua 6,919 



46,843 

MAUI. 

Xiahaina 4,332 

Wailuku 7,953 

Hana... 5,276 

Makawao 7,236 



1896 
12,878 
1,748 
2,908 
3,061 
2,327 
4,125 
558 
5,680 



33,285 

2,398 
6,072 
3,792 
5,464 



24,797 17,726 
Molokai and Lanai. 3,123 2,412 



OAHU. 1900 

Honolulu 39,306 

Ewa 9,689 

Waianae 1,008 

Waialua 3,285 

Koolauloa 2,372 

Koolaupoko 2,844 



58,504 

KAUAI. 

Waimea 5,714 

Niihau 172 

Koloa 4,564 

Kawaihau 3,220 

Hanalei 2,630 

Lihue 4,434 



1896 
29,920 
3,067 
1,281 
1,349 
1,836 
2,753 

40,205 

4,431 
164 
1,835 
2,762 
2,775 
3,425 



20,734 15,392 
Total whole group. 154,001 109,020 



Table of General Nativity by Sex, School Age, Etc. 

Selected from Census Bulletin, as of June 1, 1900. 



QBNERAL NATIVITY 


AGGRE- 
GATE 


BY SEX 


SCHOOL AGE 5 TO 20 


VOTING 


MALES 


FEMALES 


MALES 


FEMALES 


AGE 


Native Born 


63,221 
90,780 


33,478 
72,891 


29,743 

17,889 


13,112 
5,916 


12,173 
2,573 


13.064 


Foreign Born 


66,543 


Total White 


66,890 
64,141 
* 37,918 
16,223 
12,749 
25,767 
61,111 
233 


36,407 

28.613 

20,193 

8,420 

7,794 

22,296 

47 508 

158 


30,483 

25,528 

17,725 

7,803 

4,955 

3,471 

13,603 

75 


12,246 

11207 

6,591 

4 616 

1,039 

j. 6,782 

50 


11,581 

10,652 

6,207 

4,445 

929 

3,165 

29 


19,576 


Native White 

Nat. wh. Nat. par . . 
Nat. wh. forgn. par. .. 

Foreign white 

Chinese 


12,876 

11,314 

1,562 

6,700 

60,031 

93 


Japanese 

Negro 



The designation "native white-native parents" comprehends native perions having 
either both parents native born, one parent native born and one parent unknown, or 
both parents unknown; while the designation "native white-foreiRU parents" compre- 
hends all white persons having either one or both parents foreign born. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNLAL, 



Excess Of Hawaiian Exports oyer Imports. Annually, 1880-1900, 

and Excess of Specie Imports oyer Exports for Same 

Period. A Healthy Commercial Exhibit. 



y^AB 


Excess Export 


Lsss Excess Specie 


Showing Balakcb to 




Values 


iMPOBTS 


Tbadb Credit. 


1880 


$ 1,295,176 46 


% 510,161 20 


% 785,015 26 


1881 


2,337.457 92 


236,626 55 


2,100,83137 


1882 


3,324,506 69 


545,702 66 


2,778,804 03 


1883 


2,509,103 79 


651,738 78 


1,857,365 06 


1884 


4 219,096 08 


508,673 87 


3,710,442 21 


1885 


5,H28,273 43 


659,470 70 


4,668,802 73 


1886 


5,688,146 85 


1,099,817 90 


4,588,328 95 


1887 


4,763,206 61) 


878,776 78 


3,884,429 83 


1888 


7,166,71130 


1,180,557 25 


5,986,154 05 


1889 


8,435,560 77 


1,102,608 05 


7,332,952 72 


1890 


6,180,628 35 


815.547 30 


5,365,08105 


1891 


2,819,305 62 


954,355 25 


1,864,950 37 


1892 


4,031,791 90 


555,912 00 


3,475.879 90 


1893 


6,454,980 51 


983,631 00 


5,471,349 51 


1894 


4,036,313 13 


608,700 00 


3,427,613 13 


1895 


3,134,353 11 


374,232 50 


2,760,120 61 


1896 


9,451,577 72 


1,100,908 99 


8,350,668 73 


1897 


8.339,147 10 


1,155.575 00 


7,183,572 10 


1898 


6,977,929 70 


1,143,655 72 


5,834,273 98 


1899 


6,599,164 86 


2,832,370 83 


3,766,794 03 


1900* 

j 


4,173,298 58 


161,440 77 
$ 18,060,463 05 


4,011,857 81 


Total ' 


$ 107,225,730 48 


$ 89,165,267 43 



LIST OF SUGAR PLANTATIONS, MILLS AND CANE GROWERS 
THROUGHOUT THE ISLANDS, 



Those marked with an asterisk (*) are planters only; Those marked with 
a dagger (f) are mills only; All others are plantations complete, owning 
their own mills. 



NAME 



Apokaa Sugar Co. * 
Ewa Plantation. 
Gay & Robinson.* 
Grove Farm.* 
Haiku Sugar Co . 
Hakalau Plaotation Co. 
Halawa Sugar Co . 
flamakua Mill Co, 
Hana Plantation Co. 
Hawi Mill & Plantation 
Haw'n Agricultural Co. 
Haw. Com. & Sugar Co 
Hawaiian Sugar Co. 
Hawaii Mill Co. 



LOCATION 



Ewa, Oahu. 
Ewa, Oahu. 
MakaweJi, Kauai. 
Nawiliwili, Kauai, 
Haiku, Maui, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 
Kohala, Hawaii. 
Hamakua, Hawaii. 
Hana, Maui. 
Kohala, Hawaii. 
Kau, Hawaii, 
Puunene, Maui. 
Makaweli, Kauai. 
Hilo, Hawaii, 



MANAGER 



G. F. Renton 
G. F. Re»ton 



A. H. Smith * 

H. A. Baldwin 

Geo. Ross 

T.S.Kay 

A. Lidgate 

K. S. Gjerdrum 

J. Hind 

a M. Walton 

H. P.Baldwin 

W. A. Baldwin 

W.von Gravmyr 



AGENTS 



Castle & Cooke 
Castle & Cooke 
Waterh's'e&Co 
Hackfeld & Co. 
Alex & Baldwin 
Irwin & Co. 
WateihVe&Co 
Davies & Co. 
Grinbaum & Co 
Davies & Co. 
Brewer & Co. 
Alex & Baldwin 
Alex & Baldwin 
Hackfeld&Co. 



SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 
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LIST OF SUGAR PLANTATIONS, MILLS AND CANE GROWERS 
THROUGHOUT THE ISLANDS.-Oontinued, 



NAME 



LOCATION 



Heeia Agrl. Co., Ltd. 
Hilo Sugar Co . 
Honolulu Plant'n Co. 
Honokaa Sugar Co. 
HoEomu Sugar Co. 
Hutchinson S. Plant Co 
Kahuku Plantation . 
Kekaha Sugar Co, 
Kilauea Sug Plant. Co. 
Kipahulu Sugar Co. 
Kihei Plantation. 
Kohala Plantation. 
Koloa Sugar Co. 
Kona Sugar Co. 
Kukaiau Mill Co. 
Kukaiau Plant. Co.* 
Laie Plantation. 
Laupahoehoe Sug. Co. 
Lihtia & Hanatn'lu Mill 
Makee Sugar Co. 
Maui Sugar Co. 

McBryde Sugar Co. 

Niulii Mill & Plantation 

Oahu Sugar Co. 

Olaa Sugar Co. 

Olowalu Co . 

Onomea Sugar Co. 

Ookala Sugar Co. 

Paauliau Sug. Plant, Co 

Pacific Sugar Millf 

Paia Plantation. 

Pepeekeo Sagar Co. 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd, 

Puakea Plantation Co.* 

Puako Plantation. 

Puna Sugar Co. 

Union Mill Co. 

Waiakea Mill Co. 

Waialua Agricult'l Co.» 

Waianae Plantation. 

Wailuku Sugar Co. 

Waimanalo Sugar Co. 



MANAGER 



tJeeia, Oaliu. 
Hilo, Hawaii, 
Halawa, Oahu. 
Hamakua, Hawaii. 
Hilo, Hawaii. 
Kau, Hawaii. 
Kahuku, Oahu. 
Kekaha, Kauai. 
Kilauea, Kauai* 
Kipahulu, Maui . 
Kihei, Maui. 
Kohala, Hawaii. 
Koloa, Kauai. 
Kona, Hawaii. 
Hamakua, Hawaii. 

Hamakua, Hawaii. 
Laie, Oahu. 
Laupahoehoe, Haw 

Lihue, Kauai. 

Kealia, Kauai. 

Huelo, Maui. 

Wahiawa, Kauai 

Kohala, Hawaii . 

Waipahu, Oahu. 

Olaa, Hawaii. 

Olowalu, Maui. 

Hilo, Hawaii, 
bokala, Hawaii, 

Hamakua, Hawaii. 

Hamakua, Hawaii. 

Paia, Maui . 

Hilo, Hawaii, 

Lahaina, Maui. 

Kohala, Hawaii. 

S. Kohala, Hawaii. 

Puna, Hawaii. 

Kohala, Hawaii. 

Hilo, Hawaii. 

Waialua, Oahu. 

Waianae, Oahu. 

Wailuku, Maui, 

Waimanalo, Oahu 



W . McGowan 
John A, Scott 
Jas. A. Low 
John Watt 
Wm. PuUar 
G. C. Bewitt 
Andrew Adams 
H. p. Faye 
Andrew Moore 
A. Gross 
Jas. Scott 
E, E. Olding 
P. McLane 



AGENTS 



Grinbaum & Co 
Irwin & Co . 
Irwin & Go 
Schaefer & Co 
Brewer & Co. 
Irwin & Co. 
Alex & Baldwin 
Haokfeld & Co. 
Irwin & Co. 
Hackfeld & Co 
Alex & Baldwin 
Castle & ( 'ooke 
Hackfeld &Co. 



E . Madden 
J. M. Horner 
S, E. Wooley 

C. McLennan 

F. Weber 

G. H. Fairchild 
W.8. Akana 
E. E. Conant 
Robert Hall 
A. Ahrens 
F.B.McStocker 
Geo. Gibb 
John T, Moir 
W. G. Walker 
Jas, Gibb 

D. Forbes 
D. C- Lindsay 
H, Deacon 
L. Barkhausen 
H. R. Bryant 
W. Vredenberg 
W. H. Campbell 
J, Ren ton 
C. C. Kennedy 
W. W. Goodale 
Fred Meyer 



Davies & Co. 
Haokfeld & Co. 
Waterh's'e & Co 
Davies & Co. 
Hackfeld & Co. 



Waimea Sugar Mill Co.|Waimea, Kauai. 



Schaefer & Co, 
iDavies & Co. 
Davies & Co. 
Hackfeld & Co. 
Dillingham Co, 
Irwin & Co. 
Brewer & Co. 
Brewer & Co. 
Irwin & Co. 
Shaefer & Co. 
Alex & Baldwin 
Davies & Co. 
Hackfeld & Co. 
Davies & Co. 
Hind, Rolf & Co 
Dillingham Co. 
Davies & Co . 
Davies & Co . 
Castle & Cooke, 
J, M. Dowsett. 



C, B. Wells iBrewer & Co. 
Geo. Chalmers Irwin & Co, 
Jno, Fassoth Castle & Cooke. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, 1898-1902. 



From Table Prepared for Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association by Wm. O. 

Smith, Secretary. 
Earlier Years from 1891 can be found in the Annual for 1901. 



HAWAII— 



1898. 



1899. 1900. 



1901. 



1902. 



Waiakea Mill Co 

Hilo Portuguese Sugar Mill Co... 

Hawaii Mill Co 

Hilo Sugar Co 

Onomea Sugar Co 

Pepeekeo Sugar Co 

Honomu Sugar Co 

Hakalau Plantation Co 

Laupahoehoe Sugar Co 

Ookala Sugar Co 

Kukaiau Plantation Co 

Kukaiau Mill Co 

Hamakua Mill Co 

Paauhau Plantation Co 

Honokaa Sugar Co 

Pacific Sugar Mill 

Niulii Mill and Plantation 

Halawa Plantation 

Kohala Sugar Co 

Union Mill Co 

Hawi Mill (R. R. Hind) 

Beecrof t Plantation 

Kona Sugar Co 

Hutchinson Sugar Plantation Co. 

Hawaiian Agricultural Co 

L. C. Chong— Pahala 

Puakea 

Olaa Sugar Co 

Puna Sugar Co 



MAUI— 

Kipahulu Sugar Co ^. 

Hamoa Plantation 

Hana Plantation Co 

Haiku Sugar Co 

Paia Plantation 

Hawaiian Com. & Sugar Co.. 

Wailuku Sugar Co 

Olowalu Co 

Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd 

Kihei Plantation Co 

Maui Sugar Co 



7,763 


9,191 


9,226 


10,800 


8,700 


260 


932 


967 


843 


985 


8,390 


6,880 


7,841 


10,214 


9,255 


8,904 


8,404 


7,131 


8,722 


11,880 


6,914 


7,350 


6,207 


7,173 


6,627 


4,932 


4,968 


5,328 


4,401 


6,235 


9,218 


8,980 


11,931 


10,932 


11,700 


3,971 


5,337 


4,119 


5,504 


7,909 


3,555 


3,564 


3,302 


4,968 


1,157 


1,170 


1,748 


1,525 


2,000 


1,118 


1,170 


1,732 


1,530 


2,000 


1,118 


4,133 


6,081 


6,078 


7,808 


2,105 


3,509 


7,529 


7,629 


9,635 


1,322 


6,198 


9,111 


8,117 


9,903 


3,089 


3,327 


4,650 


4,774 


4,948 


2,517 


1,349 


2,226 


1,805 


1,516 


1,146 


800 


1,049 


1,571 


1,357 


575 


1,508 


4,119 


3,345 


3,160 


1,096 


1,068 


1,668 


2,265 


2,003 


463 


877 


1,222 


2,277 


2,727 


1,373 


426 


609 


632 


325 








285 


1,500 


1,391 


7,104 


7,732 


8,338 


9,928 


8,021 


4,795 


11,318 


9,001 


10,956 


11,998 


265 


839 









145 
1,150 



307 

16,748 

2,460 



91,606 


117,239 


115,224 


134,618 


121,295 


2,250 


1,931 


1,890 


1,992 


1,427 


1,411 


2,026 


2,114 


1,450 


1,748 


2,141 


3,175 


3,406 


2,774 


2,700 


4,648 


4,865 


5,512 


5,488 


4,234 


5,801 


6,268 


6,795 


7,216 


4,146 


15,072 


16,621 


17,858 


22,345 


19,477 


6,725 


7,412 


7,976 


7,902 


5,934 


1,425 


1,502 


1,480 


1,240 


1,055 


5,560 


10,589 


10,316 


6,568 
1,374 


9,960 

5,562 

483 


45.033 


54,389 


57,347 


58,349 


56,726 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, IS9S'-1902— Continued. 



From Table Prepared for Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association by Wm . 

O. Smith, Secretary. 

Earlier Years from 1891 can be found in the Annual for 1901. 



OAHU- 



1898. 1899. 



1900. 



1901. 



1902. 



Waimanalo Sugar Co. 
Heela Agricultural Co. 

Laie Plantation . , 

Kahuku Plantation Co.. 
Waialua — Halstead Bros. 
Waialua Agricultural Co 

Waianae Co. 

E wa Plantation Co 

Apokaa Sugar Co ....... . 

Oahu Sugar Co 

Honolulu Plantation 



Ltd. 



KAUAI— 

Kilauea Sugar Co 

Makee Sugar Co 

Hanamalulu Mill and A. S. Wilcox 

Llhue Plantation Co 

Grove Farm Plantation 

Koloa Sugar Co 

A. H. Smith & Co 

Eleele Plantation 

McBryde Sugar Co 

Hawaiian Sugar Co 

Gay & Robinson 

Waimea Sugar Mill Co 

Meier & Kruse 

Kekaha Sugar Co 

H. P. Faye & Co 

V. Knudsen 



Total 



3,004 


2,352 


2.932 


3.045 


2,985 


2,167 


2,191 


2,309 


1.507 


631 


300 


494 


179 


1,693 


430 


4,356 


7,008 


5,647 


7,072 


5,623 


2,015 











4,055 
18,284 



4,563 
8,510 
3.194 
10,914 
1,355 
4.327 
469 
1,4§9 

13,200 
1.600 
1,026 
1,518 
3,480 
1,961 



,3,506 
22,334 



1,516 

4,019 

21.573 



7,935 15,450 



17.699 

4.020 

33,036 

21,454 
10.008 



17,001 
5,000 

38,775 
901 

26.724 
9,800 



34,181 45,820 53,625 99,534 107.870 



5,420 
9.350 
3,962 
13,333 
1,751 
5,268 



5,254 

8,575 



5.364 
9,954 



3,762 
11,232 



15,289 
1,962 
5,004 



18,356 13,674 
2,183 2,915 
5.492 5.001 



1,491 

14,350 

1,821 

1,021 



1,790 

13,480 

2,001 

976 



2,208 9.113 

13,419 11,480 

1.554 2,265 

919 565 



6,942 



650 



8,287 
730 



7.412 8,978 
676 735 



58,594 65,359 63,348 67,537 69,720 



HAWAII 
MAUI . . . 
OAHU . . 
KAUAI . 



1898. 

91.606 

45.033 

34;181 

58,594 



1899.0 
117,239 
54.389 
45,820 
65,359 



1900. 
115,224 
57,347 
53,625 
63,348 



1901. 
134,618 
58,349 
99,534 
67,537- 



1902. 
121,295 

56,726 
107,870 

69.720 



Total 229,414 282,807 289,544 360,038 355,611 



ASSESSED REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY. 43 

TABLE OF ASSESSED REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY VALUE, 
1902, BY TAXATION DIVISIONS, WITH ESTIMATED REVENUE. 

1st Division, Oahu. 2nd Division, Maui, Etc. 

Real estate $ 33,172,915 00 9 9,392,686 00 

Personal property 36,109.710 00 5,195,465 00 

Insurance 450,946 00 957 00 

Carriages 5,570 00 1,236 00 

Carts and drays 3,920 00 425 00 

Poll 15,119 00 4,448 00 

Road 30,238 00 8,896 00 

School 30 238 00 8,896 00 



Total value of taxes... .« 783,789 81 $ 170,740 21 

3rd Division. Hawaii. 4th Division. Kauai, Eto. 

Real estate $ 13,218,592 00 $ 5 237,033 00 

Personal property 14,982,041 00 8,601,029 00 

Insurance 9,430 00 

Carriages 2,305 00 896 00 

Carts and drays 2,720 00 1,092 00 

Dog 1,536 00 364 00 

Poll 16,946 00 7,741 00 

Road 33,892 00 15,482 00 

School 33,892 00 15,482 OO 



Total valueof taxe^....3 373.391 73 $ 179,437 92 

Grand total value of taxes for Territory. $ 1,507,359 69 

The total estimated revenue is as follows: 

Real, personal and special taxes, all islands, as above,... $ 1,507,359 60 

Income tax, Oahu 171539 00 

Income tax, other islands 15,000 00 

Delinquent, Oahu 100,000 00 

Delinquent, other islands 12,000 00 

Total .! $ 1,805,898 69 



Tables of Comparative View of Commerce from 1845, as also Principal 
Articles of Exports, from 1860, will be found in the Annuals 1879-1886 . 
Subsequent issues present their continuity at the sacrifice of earliest year 
owing to page limitations. The last Annual, as also the issue for 1901, gave 
these two important tables from 1871 to the close of Hawaii's independence . 
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NOTABLE TRIP5 OF PACIFIC OCEAN STEAMERS. 

MlIiES STEAMER 



San Francisco to Honolulu, 2100 



Honolulu to San Francisco, 



Mariposa July 1883, 

Australia April 1893 

China Aug. 1899 

America Maru July 1899 

Korea Nov. 3902 

Mariposa May 1898 

China Dec. 1898 

China Nov. 1902 

China Sept. 1896 

Nippon Maru Jan. 1900 



San Francisco to Yokohama, 4764 


China 


Oct. 


1893 


Yokohama to San Francisco, 4537 


Korea 


Oct. 


1902 


a (( 


(( 


China 




1893 


'' to Honolulu 


3400 


China 


Dec. 


1897 


<( (( 


u 


Coptic 


Feb. 


1902 


San Francisco to Sydney 


7297 


Alameda 


Dec. 


1895 


Auckland to Sydney 


1286 


Mariposa 


Jan. 


1886 


(i u 


ii 


Sonoma 


Jan. 


1902 


*' to Honolulu 


3810 


Mariposa 


April 


1882 


<< u 


u 


Alameda 


July 


1897 


Sydney to Auckland 


1286 


Zealandia 


Dec. 


1890 


Honolulu to Samoa 


2279 


Mariposa 


Jan. 


1886 


" Auckland 


3810 


Zealandia 


April 


1882 


" Victoria 


2342 


Warrimoo 


July 


1896 


u u 


2342 


Miowera 


Aug. 


1886 


Victoria to Honolulu 


2360 


Warrimoo 


Jan. 


1896 


Vancouver to Sydney 


6999 


Warrimoo 


Nov. 


1895 


u u 


6999 


Miowera 


Sept, 


1896 


Sydney to Honolulu 




Miowera 


Aug. 


1896 


" Vancouver 


6670 


Warrimoo 


April 


1896 


* Best record trips. f Including 31 hours stoppa 


ge at Hon 
^OM TI 


olulu. 


OLIPPEE PASSAGES TO AND Fl 


IE CC 



D. 

5, 


H 

20 


M, 

, 


5, 


19 


, 53 


5, 


9 


, 55 


5, 


9 


, 59 


5 


6 


, 50* 


5, 


22 


, 


5, 


7 


, 41 


5, 


2 


, 16* 


5, 


8 


29 


5, 


2 


21 


9, 


4 


17* 


10, 


55 


15* 


121, 


00 


, 45 


8, 


6 


15* 


9, 


2 


17 


21, 


10 


, 0* 


3, 


11 


50 


3, 


8, 


40* 


11. 


lo' 


0* 


11, 


10 


35 


3, 


20 


51* 


6, 


7, 


45 


11, 


23 





6, 


22 


19* 


7, 


7, 





7, 


1, 


9* 


20, 


15, 


17* 


21, 


9 





14, 





30 


21, 


4 


23* 



1859— Am. ship Black Hawk, 9 days and 9 hours from San Francisco. 
1861— Am. ship Fair Wind, 8 days and 173^ hours from San Francisco. 
1861 — Am. ship Norwester, 9 days and 16 hours from San Francisco. 
1861— Am. bark Comet, 9 days and 20 hours from San Francisco. 
1862— Am. ship Storm King, 9 days and 10 hours from San Francisco. 
1879— Am. bktn. Catherine Sudden, 9 days and 17 hours to Cape Flattery, 
1879— Am schooner Claus Spreckels, 93^ days from S. Francisco to Kahului. 
1880— Am. schooner Jessie Nickerson, 10 days from Honolulu to Humboldt, 
1881— Am. brgtne. W. G. Irwin, 8 days and 17 hours ^om S. F. to Kahului. 
1884— Am. schooner Emma Claudina, 9 days and 20 hours from Hilo to S.F. 
1884— Am. schooner Rosario, 10 days from Kahului to San Francisco. 
1884 — Am. brgtne. Consuelo, 10 days from Honolulu to San Francisco. 
1886— Am. bark Hesper, 93^ days from Honolulu to Cape Flattery, 
1888— Am. brgtne. Consuelo. 9 da}s 20 hours from S. F. to Honolulu. 
1893— Am, bk^-ne. Irmgard, 9 days 16 hours from San Francisco. 
1893— Am. bktne. S. G. Wilder, 9 days 14 hours from San Francisco. 
1898— Am. bark Rhoderic Dhu, 9^ days from Hilo to San Francisco. 

1902— Am. ship Erskine M. Phelps, 97 days from Norfolk, Va. 

1902— Am. ship John Currier, 35 days from Newcastle, N, S. W. 

1902— Am. bktne, Lahaina, 12J>^ days from Eleele, Kauai to Portland, Or. 



THE AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF HAWAir. 



As Shown by the Last Census Enumeration, June i, 1900. 



ULLETIN No. 169 of the Twelfth Census of the United 
Ljj/jijf States, issued May 19, 1902, devoted entirely to the 
^^-{(cy^ Agriculture of Hawaii, is one of special interest and 
value, not only to residents of the Territory but to the* 
general reader and investor abroad, since it presents a vast amount 
of tabular and general information never before obtainable, res- 
tive to the various agricultural industries of these islands, with: 
much minutia?. 

It is imfortunate that all the agricultural enterprises of Hawaii 
should come under the term of "farm," for it is misleading; that 
term, in actual fact, being a far different concern than is repre- 
sented by the sugar, coffee, rice or banana plantations, or the cat- 
tle, sheep or other ranches of this Territory. However, for the 
purpose of uniformity in classification with other work of the 
Census Bureau it has been so carried out, and by way of explana- 
tion it is stated that "A 'farm' includes all the land under one man- 
agement, used for raising crops, and pasturing live stock, with the 
wood lots, swamps, meadows, etc., connected therewith, as alsa 
the house in which the farmer resides, and all other buildings used 
by him in connection with his farming operations." 

For convenient reference of island readers the Annual pre- 
sents herewith the^ main features of the report and its principal 
tables. It is unfortunate that its limited space renders any curtail- 
ment necessary. 



The farms of Hawaii, June i, 1900, numbered 2y2y^, and were 
valued at $60,029,956. Of this amount, $3,545,895 represents the 
value of buildings^ and $56,484,061 that of land and improvements 
other than buildings. On the same date the value of farm imple- 
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ments and machinery was $11,484,890, and of live stock, $2,570,- 
142. These values, added to that of farms, give the ''total value 
of farm property" as $74,084,988, an average agricultural invest- 
ment of $481.07. 

The products derived from domestic animals, poultry and bees, 
including animals sold and slaughtered on the farms are termed 
"animal products." The total of all such, together with the value 
of all crops, is termed ''total value of farm products." This value 
for the census year was $22,040,731, of which $21,417,516 repre- 
sented the crop values, and $623,215 that of animal products. 

The accompanying comprehensive table presents the number of 
farms and their acreage, with the value of farm property and pro- 
ducts for the Territory, as also by islands. 

The average area of the 2,273 farms is 1,148.1 acres. The large 
holdings of the sugar planters, and extensive sheep and cattle 
ranches, account for this large average. There are many small 
agricultural holdings throughout the islands, however, especially 
among the farms operated by tenants. It is probable the number 
of farms and also the acreage of farm land have been steadily in- 
creasing, as in recent years thousands of acres of pasture land 
have been utilized for cane growing, and many marshes have been 
reclaimed for the cultivation of rice. 

Some of the larger farms contain great tracts of lava and other 
waste lands, which were, as a rule, included by the enumerators 
under the head of forest lands, as they could not properly be 
classed either as improved, or pasture lands. In making compar- 
isons based upon the average land values and productiveness of 
the different islands, account must be taken of the fact that these 
waste lands constitute a large percentage of the farm acreage of 
some islands, while in others they are very inconsiderable in ex- 
tent. Consideration :nust be given, also, to the relative areas of 
cheap grazing lands, which are very extensive in some islands, 
and comparatively limited in others. 

The island of Hawaii is the largest of the group, and also the 
niost important from an agricultural point of view. It contains 42 
per cent of the total number of farms of the territory ; 67 per cent 
of the total area in farms ; 48.4 per cent of all the improved land. 
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and 70.2 per cent of the pasture acreage. The value of its farm 
land and improvements, except buildings, constitutes 29.2 per cent 
of the total for the territory ; that of its live stock, 50.8 per cent of 
the aggregate live-stock value of the territory. 

The value of the farm products of Hawaii in 1899 constituted 
38.8 per cent of the total value of products ; and its expenditures 
for labor and fertilizers constituted 35.2 per cent and 43.9 per cent, 
respectively, of the total expenditures for the group. As shown 
In the table, it surpasses every other island in number of farms, 
farm area, and value of both farm property and of products. 

The island of Oahu has only about one-fifteenth the farm acre- 
age reported for Hawaii, but has over one-half as many farms. 
This difference is due to the number of small rice, taro, and vege- 
table farms operated in the vicinity of Honolulu. With an area 
of but little more than one-fourth as much improved land, Oahu 
produced crops having a value more than half as great as that of 
Hawaii, indicating its improved area as more intensively culti- 
vated 

The portion of land surface on each of the other islands includ- 
ed in farms is as follows : Kauai, 62 per cent ; Maui, 51.9 per cent ; 
Molokai, 65.4 per cent; Lanai, 85.5 per cent, and Niihau, 89.7 per 
cent. The high percentages of these last two are accounted for by 
the fAct that they are given over almost wholly to live-stock rais- 
ing, there being a ranch of 90,000 acres on the former and one of 
60,000 on the latter. This fact explains, also, the relatively low 
■expenditures for labor and fertilizers on these islands. 

As stated, the average farm of the territory contains 1,148.1 
acres, valued at $32,593, or $21.64 P^i" acre, which produced in 
1899, crops and animal products valued at $9/097, while the ex- 
penditures for labor and fertilizers amounted to $3,841 and $595^ 
respectively. The average expenditure for labor is greater than 
the average value of products per farm in any of the states or 
other territories of the United States. 

Of the 2,273 farms reported, 951 are operated by owners, part 
owners, or managers; 1,255 by cash tenants, and 67 by share ten- 
ants. The following table sets this forth more fully, as also their 
classification by race. 
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FARMS BY TENURE AND RACE OF FARMER. 



RACE. 


No. of 
Farms. 


Ownerg. 


Part 
Owners 

41 
61 
12 
20 
5 


Managers 


Cash 
Tenants. 


Share 
Tenants. 


White 


509 

431 

57 

742 

531 

3 


271 

259 

28 

83 

40 

3 


92 
5 

2 

28 

1 


98 

94 

10 

589 

464 


7 


Hawaiian 


12 


Part Hawaiian 

Chinese 


5 
22 


Japanese 


21 


All other * 








The Territory 


2,273 


684 


139 


128 


1,255 


67 



* South-Sea Islanders 1, and Negro 2. 



No complete census as to farm tenure having been taken prior to 
1900, it is impossible to show the changes of increase in the num- 
ber of each tenure, though the greatest increase during the past 
decade has been in cash tenants. 

The constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, in 1894, declared 
the ''crown lands" of the islands to be the property of the Ha- 
waiian Government, and by the Land Act of 1895 were consoH- 
dated with those previously known as "government lands" under 
the general term of ''public lands." Of these original ''crown 
lands" there remain 920,583 acres, and of the "government lands" 
789,532 acres, making a total of 1,710,115 acres, valued at $3,480,- 
400, now classed as "pubHc land." The governor's report for 1901 
showed 1,371,232 acres as under lease, from which an annual 
rent of $76,802 is derived. As this area contains many tracts of 
mountainous and forest lands, unsuitable for agriculture, only 60.0 
per cent is reporttM as being included in the territory's 2,273 farms. 

Of the 2,609,613 acres in farms, June i, 1900, 67.5 per cent were 
owned by private individuals or by corporations, and 32.5 per cent 
by the government. The above table shows other interesting de- 
tails of this character, according to race of farmer. 

This table shows that whites and Hawaiians operate, approx- 
imately, an equal number of farms, and that the Chinese and Jap- 
anese operate about two and one-half times as many as either of 
the above groups singly. 
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OWNERSHIP. 



NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY RACE AND TENURE 

OF FARMER, SHOWING OWNED AND DIVISION OF 

LEASED LANDS, WITH PERCENTAGE. 





Total 
No. of 


Number or Ac 


^ES. 


Percent < f Acrfage. 


Racb of Fabmek 














ASD Tenure. 




Leased 


Leased 




Leased 


Leased 






Owned. 


from 


from 


Owned. 


from 


from 








Govern- 


Private 




Govern- 


Private 








ment. 


Parties. 




ment. 


Parties. 


White: 














Owners 


271 


222,009 






100.0 






Part owners . . 


41 


20,529 


49,356 


48,402 


17.4 


41 7 


40.9 


Managers 


92 


778,958 


617,087 


337.319 


44.9 


35.6 


19.5 


Cash tenants . . 


98 




398 


7,840 




4.8 


95.2 


Share tenants. 


7 






379 






100.0 


Hawaiian: 
















Owners 


259 


17,009 






100.0 






Part owners . . . 


61 


4,762 


5,670 


5,087 


30.7 


36 5 


32.8 


Managers 


5 


68,265 


101,200 


171 065 


20 1 


29.7 


50.2 


Cash tenants . 


94 




1,604 


12,005 




11.8 


88.2 


Share tenants. 


12 






101 






100.0 


Part Hawaiian: 
















Owners 


28 


1,054 






100.0 






Part owners . . . 


12 


6,459 


8,360 


25,624 


16.0 


20.7 


63.3 


Managers 


2 


124 


52,000 


6,000 


0.2 


89.5 


10.3 


Cash tenants. . 


10 






759 






100.0 


Share tenants. 


5 






84 






100.0 


Chinese : 
















Owners 


83 


5,194 






100.0 






Part owners. . . 


20 


1,260 


4 


1,628 


43.6 


0.1 


56.3 


Managers.. . . 


28 


250 


113 


3,254 


6.9 


3.1 


90.0 


Cash tenants . . 


589 




1,447 


9,654 




13.0 


87.0 


Share tenants. 


22 






803 






100.0 


Japanese: 


1 














Owners 


40' 


508 






100 






Part owners . . . 


o 


56 




66 


45.9 




54.1 


Managers 


1 




12,000 


■ 




100.0 




Cash tenants. . 


464 




393 


3,196 


.... 


11.0 


89.0 


Share tenant s. 


21 






257 


(". . . 




100.0 


AU others: 
















Owners 


3 


21 






100.0 






The Territory... 


2,273 


1,126,458 


849,632 


633 523 


43.2 


32.5 


24 3 
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VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY. 

NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS, AND VALUE FARM PROP- 
ERTY, CLASSIFIED BY RACE OF FARMER AND 
BY TENURE, WITH PERCENTAGES. 



Owners 

Part owners . . . . 

Managers 

Cash tenants . . 
Share tenants.. . 











Value Farm 


Eace of Fabmbb 


No. of 
Farms. 


Ko. 01 


Acres in Farms. 


PllOFERTY. 


AND Tenure. 
















Average. 


Total. 


Percent. 


Total. 


Percent. 


White farmers.. . 


509' 


4,090.9 


2,082,277 


79.8 


S 68,238,547 


92.1 


Hawaiian farmers 


431 1 


897.4 


386,768 


14.8 


1,897,005 


2.6 


Part Haw fam'rs 


57| 


1,762 5 


100,464 


3.9 


527,269 


0.7 


Chinese farmers. 


7421 


31 8 


23 607 


0.9 


9,945,905 


4.0 


Japanese farmers 


5311 


31.0 


16 476 


0.6 


473,248 


0.6 


Negro farmers. . . 


2 


6.5 


13 


{') 


2,500 


(i) 


S. S. I. farmers*. 


1 


8.0 


8 


(0 
100.0 


514 


(i) 


1 he Territory . . . 


2,273 


1,148 1 


2,609.613 


$ 74,084,988 


100.0 



684 


359.8 


139 


1,275.3 


128 


16,778,4 


1,255 


29.7 


67 


24 2 



245,795 


9.4 


% 2,129,029 


2.9 


177,263 


6.8 


1,408,782 


1.6 


2,147,635 


82.3 


67,840,613 


91.5 


37,296 


1.4 


2,427,272 


3.3 


1,624 


0.1 


279 292 


0.4 



1. Less than one-tenth of one percent. 

The total value of farm propeity of white operators constitutes 
92.1 per cent of the total farm property of the territory. The aver- 
age area of their farms is 2,328.4 acres in excess of that of the 
farms of part Hawaiians, who have the next highest average. The 
Chinese farmers, 82.3 per cent of whom are tenants, operate less 
than one-sixteenth as much land as the Hawaiians, who rank sec- 
ond in the matter of total farm area, but the total value of their 
holdings, $2,945,905, exceeds that of Hawaiians by $1,048,900. 
This total, however, inconsiderably in excess of the actual wealth 
of the Chinese farmers in Hawaii, the value of whose farm prop- 
erty is but $212,620. 

The farms operated by managers contain 82.3 per cent of the 
total farm area; 60.5 per cent of w^hich is leased from the govern- 
nicnt, or private parties. The major portion consists of large 
tracts devoted to the culture of sugar and rice, and vast extents 
tJtilized for grazing. A limited portion consists of small holdings 
operated by Chinese. The value of the land in the 128 managed 
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farms is 10.9 times that of the remaining 2,145 farms. The man- 
agers expend 13.1 times as much for labor as all other farm o|^r- 
ators combined, and secure products with a value 9.3 times as 
great. 

SOURCE OF INCOME. 

The following table shows the classification of farms throughout 
the group, their number, average and total acreage, with the total 
value of farm property in 1900, and the average gross income, per 
farm, for the preceeding year. 

NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS, CLASSED BY PRODUCT, 

1900, WITH VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY AND 

AVERAGE GROSS INCOME, 1899. 



Pbincipal Products. 



Taro... 

Vegetables — 

Fruits 

Live Stock. . . . 
Dairy produce. 

Tobacco 

Coffee, 

Rice 

Sugar. 

Miscellaneous., 

Total 



No. of 


Average 


Total 


Farms. 


Acreage. 


Acreage. 


441 


42.9 


18,922 


101 


21.2 


2,139 


116 


12.2 


1,417 


198 


7,280.4 


1,441,529 


34 


117.0 


3,979 


22 


1.5 


33 


512 


137.1 


70,218 


500 


33.0 


16,513 


170 


6,136.0 


1,043,117 


179 


65.6 


11,746 


2,273 


1,148.1 


2,609,613 



Total Value 

Farm 

Property, 



$ 562,499 

117,938 

182,279 

4,529,174 

131,180 

16,415 

1,932,915 

2,588,114 

63,708 629 

315,845 



Aver. Gross 
Income, 

1899, 
per Farm. 

$ 425 

357 

491 

2,260 

1,108 

225 

568 

3,273 

113,306 

452 



$74,084,988'$ 9,697 



LIVE STOCK. 

The neat cattle of the territory are generally of an inferior 
grade. The comparatively high average value of dairy cows, 
$31.73. is the result of the great demand for dairy produce, which 
has led the farmers to keep a better grade of cows than of other 
neat cattle. 

Cattle raising is confined chiefly to the mountainous districts, 
where natural pasturage is abundant. Moreover, the horn fly has 
proven such a serious pest on the low lands that the keeping of 
herds there is considered practically impossible. 

The recent great development of the sugar industry has dimin- 
ished the acreage used for grazing and has tended to check the 
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increase in the number of neat cattle. This has not, however, 
proved injurious to the cattle-raising industry. Formerly the local 
consumption of beef was less than the supply. Now, through the 
reduction of supply caused by the conversion of pasture land into 
cane fields, and the increased demand due to the rapid growth of 
population, the present supply is unequal to the local demand, con- 
sequently all the animals raised find a ready market in the territory 
at high prices, despite their inferior quality. 

LIVE STOCK STATISTICS 



LIVE STOCK. 



Calves 

Steers 

Steers 

Steers 

Bulls 

Heifers 

Cows kept for milk 

Cows and heifers not kept 

for milk 

Colts 

Horses 

Horses 

Mule, colts 

Mules 

Mules 

Asses and burros 

Lambs 

Sheep (ewes) 

Slieep (rams and wethers) . 

Swine 

Goats 

Chinese buffaloes 

Working bullocks P. 

Fowls: — 



Chickens . 
Turkeys . 
Geese .... 
Lucks . . . 



Bees (swarms of). 



Value all live stock. 



Ages in Years. 



Under 1 

1 and under 2 . 



3... 



under 
over . . 



2 and over. 

Under 1 

1 and under 2 

2 *' over 

Under 1 

1 and tinder 2. 

2 and over 

All ages 

Under 1 

1 and over 

1 " " .... 
All ages 



All over 3 mos.. 



ON FARMS. 



Number. 



17,517 

15 075 

10,319 

12,640 

830 

9,433 

4,028 

32,948 

379 

1,522 

11,081 

69 

424 

6,013 

1,438 

17,492 

61,646 

22 960 

8,057 

653 

80 

38 

31,888 

4,672 

75 

21,508 

1,387 



Total 
Value. 



85,654 
140,301 
122 083 
228,391 

29,889 

98,621 

127,820 

457 767 

3,238 

36,489 

401,934 

1,387 

19,775 

569,345 

13 355 

11,500 

87,412 

34,971 

49,576 

731 

7,000 

1,240 



38,237 



8 426 



$2,570,142 



Average 
Value. 



4.89 
9 31 
11.83 
17.67 
36.01 
10.45 
31.73 

13.89 

8.54 

23.97 

36.27 

20.10 

46.64 

94.69 

9.29 

0.66 

1 42 

1.52 

6 15 

1.12 

87.50 

32.63 



6.07 



Only 25 farmers reported sheep on hand, June i, 1900, showing 
^ total of 84,606, an average of 3,384 for each farmer engaged in 
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the sheep-raising industry. The island of Niihau is almost wholly 
utilized in connection with sheep ranches, and some very good 
stock is kept, although the native sheep, as a rule, are inferior in 
quality. 

The total number of horses exceeds that of mules, although on 
the larger sugar plantations mules are being employed to an in- 
creasing extent as they are better adapted to the warm climate of 
the islands. 

ANIMAL AND DAIRY PRODUCTS AND VALUES. 

The value of animal products in 1899 was $623,215. Of this 
amount, 58.2 per cent represents the value of animals sold and 
slaughtered on farms; 17.1 per cent that of eggs; 14.8 that of 
dairy products ; and 8.6 per cent that of wool. 

The total receipts from products of the poultry industry were 
$106,803, of which amount 56.6 represents the value of fowls 
raised during the year, and 42.4 per cent that of the eggs. 

Dairy produce finds a ready market at high prices, yet dairying 
is carried on to a limited extent only. During 1899 the production 
of butter was but 0.8 of a pound per inhabitant, and that of milk 
was but 3.8 of a gallon. The total value of all dairy products in 
1899 was $91,876. Of this sum $31,522 represents the value of 
milk, butter and cheese consumed on the farms, and $60,345 the 
realization from sales of such products. 

W^OOL. 

Sheep raising is confined, practically, to the islands of Hawaii, 
Lanai, Molokai and Niihau, which reported 97.4 per cent of the 
total number of sheep on the islands, June i, 1900, and 98.1 per 
cent of the total wool production of 1899. ^Hawaii leads the other 
islands with an output of 187,925 pounds of wool, or 44.3 per cent 
of the total clip. The average weight per fleece was 4.53 pounds. 

CROPS. 

Of the 86,854 acres of cultivated land, 75.6 per cent were used 
for cane growing; 10.5 per cent for rice; 7.4 per cent for coffee; 
3.7 per cent for corn ; 1.5 per cent for taro, and 1.3 per cent for all 
other crops, including fruit and vegetables. 
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SUGAR. 

The value of all cane sold and of all sugar and molasses made 
on plantations from cane grown thereon was $18,762,996, or 87.6 
per cent of the total value of ail crops reported. This percentage 
reflects the relative importance of the sugar industry in the agri- 
culture of Hawaii, and represents approximately the relative num- 
ber of persons employed in that industry as compared with the 
total number engaged in agriculture. 

Although the acreage devoted to sugar cane constitutes three- 
fourths of the total area of cultivated land and contributes over 
four-fifths of the value of all crops, the number of farms whose 
operators are engaged in growing cane is only 184. Of these 184 
farms or plantations, the operators of 170 made cane growing, 
either with or without its reduction to sugar the principal source 
of their farm income, while 14 cultivated small tracts incidental to 
their other farming operations and sold the product. Sugar and 
molasses were manufactured by 42 plantations, 30 of which used 
only their own grown cane, and 12 purchased a part of the cane. 
I^'our large plantations, on which extensive plants for making 
sugar had been erected or were in the process of erection, had 
been in operation so short a time that no cane had been sold or 
sugar manufactured prior to June i, 1900. The remaining 124 
planters sold their crops as cane. Two sugar mills, unconnected 
with plantations, purchased all the cane used. 

VALUE AND INCOME OF SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

The 170 farms or plantations, whose operators made the sugar 
industry their principle source of income, constituted only 7.5 per 
cent of all the farms, but held 1,043,117 acres, or 40 per cent of all 
farm land. The aggregate value of all their machinery and im- 
plements was $11,319,020, and their live stock $1,108,533, making 
tlie total fixed agricultural capital of these 170 plantations, $63,- 
708,629, or 86 per cent of all agricultural capital in the territory. 
The gross value of their productions was $19,262,031, or 30.2 per 
^^nt of their fixed capital. The expenditure for salaries and labor 
^^as $6,971,896, and for fertilizers $1,326,407. These two items 
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of expense, which were the only ones obtained from sugar plan- 
tations, equal 43.1 per cent of the gross income of such farms. 

For the 46 plantations with facilities for manufacturing sugar, 
additional reports were secured which throw much light upon the 
industry. These plantations control 894,289 acres of land, worth, 
with buildings and improvements $51,250,210; implements and 
machinery $11,019,872, and live stock $953,376, making a total 
fixed capital of $63,223,458. In connection with the agricultural 
operations outside of sugar houses, they expended in 1899 for sal- 
aries and labor $4,743,256; for fertilizers, $1,209,130; for fuel for 
irrigating pumps, steam plows, etc., $681,186; for feed purchased, 
$486,808, and for the maintenance and repair of irrigating works 
$827,932 ; a total expenditure of $7,948,312. Unreported expenses 
are rentals of the leased lands, expenditures for maintaining and 
repairing machinery, buildings, etc. and land taxes. These, with 
the sum just above given are probably sufficient to equal the 
amount, $9,580,495, which the sugar-houses returned as the cost 
of the 2,226,307 tons of cane which they converted into sugar. The 
average cost of raising a ton of cane and delivering it to the fac- 
tory may, therefore, be said to have been $4,30. 

The expenditures connected with the operation of the sugar- 
houses on these 46 plantations, distinct from their other agricul- 
tural operations, are tabulated with the two sugar mills that grow 
no cane, as, being small, comparatively, their inclusion does not 
materially affect the totals. The expenditure of the 48 sugar- 
houses for salaries and labor was $1,111,776; for fuel, $57,524; 
mill supplies $181,620; freight charges, $58,283; taxes and insur- 
ance on sugarhouses and contents, $79,455 ; interest, repairs, etc. 
connected with the operation of the sugarhouses, $541,278; for 
cane purchased from outside parties, $671,445, and for all other 
material, $551354. c 

The total expense of operating sugarhouses — exclusive of the 
amount paid for cane — was $2,581,790, or an average of $1.16 for 
each ton of cane converted into sugar. This makes the total cost 
of raising a ton of cane and converting it into sugar, $5.46, of 
which amount the cost of the sugarhouse operations represents a 
little less than one-fourth. On the other hand, the fixed capital 
connected with the sugarhouses is $8,654,476, or a little less than 
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one-seventh of the total amount invested in the industry. The 
average value of sugar produced from a ton of cane was $8.60, 
leaving a margin of $3.14 per ton of cane to cover interest on in- 
vestment, and renewals of buildings, implements, machinery, etc. 
After making liberal allowances for these items the figures show 
a net profit that is realized in but few industries. 

PLANT AND RATTOON CANE. 

In 1899 the 46 plantations equipped with machinery for making 
sugar cultivated 60,168 acres of cane, or 91.6 per cent of the total 
acreage, of which 35,282 acres were plant-cane, 24,746 acres first 
and 140 acres second year rattoons. Only a very limited quantity 
of second year rattoon cane is grov/n, the planters finding it more 
profitable, as a rule, to re-plant their land after two crops. From 
these 60,168 acres 2,066,832 tons of cane were harvested, of which 
^^389^152 tons were plant cane, 675,595 tons of first-year and 2,085 
tons of second-year rattoons. No cane was reported kept for seed, 
as the planters of Hawaii use the tops for that purpose, thus avoid- 
ing the large item of expense of the Southern States. 

The average quantity of cane cut for sugar making from each 
acre harvested was 34.4 tons, ranging from 28.0 tons on Hawaii, 
without irrigation, to 53.0 tons on Oahu where the fields are irri- 
gated, hence the great difference in yield. 

SUGAR AND MOLASSES PRODUCED. 

The total sugar output of the Hawaiian Islands in 1899 was 
271,049 tons, or 542,098,500 pounds, consisting of 466,254,500 
pounds of what is known to the trade as "firsts," 75,310,000 
pounds of ''seconds,'' and 534,000 pounds of ''thirds.'' This was 
tlie greatest crop in the history of the islands, and was valued at 
$19,254,773. The tcjtal quantity of molasses produced in the 
above crop was 4,987,661 gallons, of which but 285,661, valued at 
$8,000, was disposed of by sale. The remainder was either used 
as fertihzer or fed to stock. 

As a result of the progress made in the sugar industry during 
tne past quarter of a century, Hawaii now ranks third among the 
^^gar-producing countries of the world. Java and Cuba each pro- 
duce more sugar than- does Hawaii, but on neither of these islands 
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does the average yield per acre equal that in Hawaii, where yields 
of from 60 to 70 tons of plant cane per acre, and of 30 to 50 tons 
of rattoons are common. The percentage of saccharine content in 
Hawaiian cane is also very high, an average of but 8.21 tons of 
cane having been required in 1899 to produce one ton of sugar. 
The average sugar production, per acre of cane, for the entire 
crop was 4.13 tons, but in many localities yields of 8, 10, and even 
14 tons per acre are reported. 

The methods employed in cane cultivation are more advanced in 
Hawaii than in any other of the w^orld's sugar-producing centers. 
Steam and gang plows are in general use, and on plantations 
where the rainfall is insufficient costly pumping have been erected. 
One of these plantation pumping stations on the island of Oahu 
represents an outlay of $1,750,000. The most modern systems 
have likewase been introduced for the reduction of cane, and very 
recently some of the mills have installed apparatus and other ma- 
chinery of the most improved type, in order to secure a slight in- 
crease of extraction over that possible with former equipments. 
Cane is generally conveyed to the mills by private railroads or a 
system of flumes. In Haw^aii, the refuse cane, or bagasse, fur- 
nishes sufficient fuel to operate the sugar mills. The importance 
of this item as a factor in the success of the industry becomes evi- 
dent, w^hen it is known that in Louisiana, where considerable less 
sugar was produced, fuel to the value of $644,655 was burned in 
1899 in addition to the bagasse used. This advantage, combined 
with the superior climatic and soil conditions, make the sugar- 
raising areas of Hawaii the most remunerative in the world. 

CEREALS OF OTHER CROPS. 
5 

Rice cultivation is carried on most extensively on the island of 
Oahu, w'here 20,998,600 pounds, or 62.8 per cent of the total crop 
of 1899, were grown. The island of Kauai produced 90.8 per cent 
of the remainder. The average yield per acre, was 3,662.9 pounds, 
and the average values, 4.7 cents per pound and $171.09 per 
acre. On Oahu the average yield per acre was 4,087.7 pounds, 
while individual yields ran considerable above that figure. These 
high average yields result from the fact that the favorable condi- 
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lions of the islands permits two crops to be grown on the same 
land in the year. The industry is almost wholly in the hands of 
Chinese, who, for the most part, use the crudest of implements and 
employ the most laborious methods. Although considerable rice 
is exported, the major portion is consumed on the islands^ being 
in great demand in the populous Chinese and Japanese districts. 

The onh' other cereal raised to any extent is corn. The acreage- 
devoted to this crop was 3,238, and average yield per acre was 35.8 
bushels at a value of 56.9 cents per bushel and $20.36 per acre,. 
Attempts to introduce other grains have met with slight success: 

Tobacco is the most important of the minor crops grown in the 
territory. The 23 acres reported devoted to this crop produced 
50,410 pounds, or an average yield per acre of 2,191.7 pounc!'^. The 
total value of the crop, which averaged 10. i cents per pound, was 
$5,101, or an average return per acre of $221.78. Almost the en- 
tire crop is grown on the island of Hawaii, and consists of a coarse,, 
dark, excessively strong variety, although attempts at growing im- 
proved grades indicate that the industry might be greatly devel- 
oped. 

Systematic methods for the cultivation of forage crops have not 
been generally adopted among stock raisers. In a few cases 
alfalfa, sorghum, etc., are grown for forage purpose, but only to 
a very limited extent. Many rich grasses grow readily on the 
islands, but owing to frequent rains the crop is generally spoiled 
in the curing process. 

COFFEE. 

The production of coffee m 1899 was the largest in the history 
of the islands- From*6,45i acres of land, on which were 3,225,743 
bearing trees, a product of 2,297,000 pounds was secured. The 
inimber of trees here given includes a great many young trees 
which had just come into bearing and yielded only a small crop. 
The average yield, therefore, per tree for t-lie census year, 0.7 of 
a pound represents little more than half the producing capacity of 
mature trees. The average production per acre was 356.1 pounds, 
wliile the average values were 10.7 cents per pound and $38.16 
per acre. Of the total production 2,112,650 pounds were grown 
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on Hawaii; 69,800 potmds on Maui; 68,100 on Oahu; 42,750 on 
Kauai, and 3,700 on Molokai. 

\'EGETABLES. 

Very little is done in diversified truck farming, although some 
districts are adapted to the cultivation of almost every known 
vegetable. The Chinese at present control the local production 
t)f vegetables, which is insufficient for the local demands, the rest 
of the necessary supply being importations, mamly from Califor- 
nia. The production of taro, the great native food is extensively 
carried on, 559 farmers being engaged in its culture. The pro- 
duction in 1899, was 169,323 bags, the product of 1,279 acres of 
land. Oahu leads in its production, and it is there also that the 
consumption of the raw and manufactured product is greatest. The 
average yield per acre, in the above year, was 132.5 bags, and the 
average price $1.05 per bag. The value of the crop constituted 
75.3 per cent of the value of all vegetables. 

Next in importance are potatoes. Of sweet potatoes there were 
9,284 bushels, valued at 69 cents per bushel, and of Irish potatoes 
9,242 bushels, valued at 66 cents per bushel. The average yield 
per acre of all potatoes were 61.5 bushels and the average value 
thereof, per acre, $41.50. 

FRUIT. 

Although the growing of many of the tropical and sub-tropical 
fruits, to which the climate and soil of Hawaii are adapted, has not 
been carried beyond the experimental stage, much progress in the 
culture of some has been made m recent yeafs. The banana, pine- 
apple, and orange have become of commercial importance, though 
the total value of the three products in 1899 was but $68,494- 
While 205 of the 351 banana growers of the territory are located 
on Hawaii, Oahu practically monopolizes the industry, producing 
81.2 per cent of the entire output. Hawaii ranks second; Kauai, 
third; Maui, fourth, and Molokai, fifth. The average value was 
37.1 cents per bunch, but the best grades bring much higher prices 
in the retail market. 
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Oahu leads also in the production of pineapples, 84,310, or 72.3 
per cent of the total number reported, having been grown in prox- 
imity to Honolulu. The average yield per acre was 1,475.4, and 
the average value 7.9 cents each. 

Although the raising of oranges has proven successful little has 
been done toward advancing this branch of agriculture. The crop 
of 1899 was 3,368 boxes, all but 505 of which were grown on the 
island of Hawaii. Orange growing should, in time, develop into 
a highly remunerative industry, as the average return per acre 
for the above crop was $216.58. 

But ten acres were reported devoted to small fruits, the product 
being strawberries entirely, valued at $1,120; 97.1 per cent of 
which was produced on Oahu. 

Of the other fruits grown on the islands, limes, alligator pears, 
peaches, lemons, loquats, guavas and mangoes yield the greatest 
returns. 

A classified list of 1,653,077 young, non-bearing trees in 1899, 
embracing twenty or more kinds, give evidence of the recent eflfort 
toward developing this important industry. 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 

The term ''forest products'' here employed includes cord wood, 
logs, railroad ties, fence posts, bark, and similar materials cut or 
produced. The value of such products was $125,094, reported by 
172 farmers representing the islands of Hawaii, Kauai, Maui and 
Oahu. The wooded sections of the islands contain many valuable 
hard woods and large timber. Considerable wood is cut for fuel. 

Attention is being directed to reforesting the islands, and in the 
vicinity of Honolulu much progress has already been made. Steps 
are furthermore taken to protect the woodlands from the ravages 
of roaming cattle. 



Probably the first written law of these islands was the port 
regulations as prepared by lord Byron of the frigate Blonde and 
signed by Kalalmoku, June, 1825. See Voyage of the ^^onde, p. 159. 



ANCIENT HAWAIIAN FARMINQ. 



Rev. W. D. Westervelt. 




INTRODUCTION. 

• HIS is a translation of a chapter from an old and rare book 
in the Hawaiian language, ''Ka Moolelo Hawaii/' com- 
piled by Rev. J. F. Pogiie. The greater part of this book 
is said to have been taken from a still rarer account of Ha- 
waiian customs and history by David Malo, to which Mr. Pogue 
gives credit in his introduction. 

Rev. Sheldon Dibble in 1836 taught a class of ten students (Ha- 
waiians) in Lahainaluna Mission Seminary to collect and write 
out facts or hints of facts concerning things Hawaiian, and bring 
them to the class room. From this grew two very remarkable 
books. Dibble's History of the Hawaiian Islands, in English, and 
David Malo's history in Hawaiian. 

The descriptions of ancient customs are considered very accur- 
ate. One of the most interesting is the account of farming and the 
rehearsal of the various prayers connecied with the different stages 
of cultivation. A few explanatory suggestions may make the sub- 
joined translation of more interest to the ordinary reader. 

Agriculture was a fine art among the Hawaiians in one or two 
instances. They knew how to cultivate taro and sweet patotoes, 
and do it well.- Taro was the large edible root of one of the plants 
of the lily family. The root when well cookeJl was pounded into a 
finely ground and thick mass which bore the name paiai. This 
could be readily transported from place to place. When desired 
for use the paiai was mixed with water and softened into a heavy 
paste called poi 

Bananas, yams, sugar cane, and the awa root were freely used 
but not cultivated in any such degree as the taro. Taro was the 
**stafiF of life" to Hawaii. Great care was taken in the selection ot 
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lands. Irrigating ditches carried \vater from the valley streams 
to the ponds or patches in which the taro was planted. The ponds 
themselves were carefully banked up, preserving a level floor, from 
which the ditch water which filled them, was passed on to the 
patch beneath. So from level to level the taro patches marked a 
gradual descent along the water courses from the mountain valley 
to the sea. In the upland, where water could not well be carried, 
and yet where the soil was rich and fruitful, different varieties of 
taro were planted in hills, receiving the name of "dry land taro," 
or "dry taro.* Here sweet potatoes were also cultivated. Of 
these there were several varieties. Five kinds are named in the 
Hawaiian account of farmmg. From these, sprouts were taken to 
plant in the prepared hills. It is of interest to note the continual 
blending of prayer and worship with every advancing stage of 
farming. There is a prayer to the gods of the wooded mountains 
when the wooden spade is made. When the vegetables show 
growth there is a prayer to the god of the black rain clouds. In 
this prayer there is a continual appead to copartnership in the land 
and the vegetables — "Protect our field," i. e., "the field belonging 
to us two." There is also the always present heathen idea of self- 
ishness on the part of both the worshipper and his god. "Do not 
protect the field of another." Then again the prayer to Kanepuaa, 
"Do iiot root or stir up the ground of another man's field." This 
spirit of worship is abundantly manifest in almost every enterprise 
of the ancient Hawaiians. It is usually present in the minute de- 
tails of every-day life. Dr. N. B. Emerson is preparing a book 
showing that even the hula dances were interwoven with many 
Kleas of worship to the gods. This is not the place for a disserta- 
tion on "Comparative Religions," yet it is right to say that the 
desire to worship doel not, in itself, make upright moral character. 
An additional "saving force" is necessary, and this marks the 
•nipreme distinction between Christianity and all other religions of 
tile world. 

There are a few somewhat interesting references which should 
^^e made to' the translation. 

When the hard wood trees are mentioned the statement is made 
^nat they are "cut down and broken off." The weary toil of hack- 
^'^g at a tree with a stone axe, until it is partly cut through, then 
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the efforts put forth to "break off" the remainder of the trunk are 
brought vividly before us in the word picture "broken off/' 

Kanepuaa (pig man) of the second prayer is, according to the 
natives, Kamapuaa (pig-child), the demi-god of Hawaiian myth- 
ology who has left legends and landmarks in abundance all over 
the islands. The prayers to Kane when the first feast has been 
prepared from the growing taro leaves, has not only a beautiful, 
but also a rather remarkable reference to old age — when the aged 
"wanderer passes into the eternal world — the place of life/' Some 
of the natives consulted concerning this expression think that it 
was in use in this prayer in the ancient time and it not derived 
from the influence of Christian thought. My own feeling is that 
it is a phrase incorporated after some white men at least had lived 
among the natives. 

TRANSLATION. 

There were farmers among the people of Hawaii in the olden 
time because thus they found things to sustain life and to bless 
their dw^elling places and their families. 

The men of old were not well prepared for this work. They did 
not have the tools. They lacked the iron spade and also the other 
implements. Their hands were spade, shovel, plow, harrow, and 
other tools for tilling the soil. If they had a spade it was wooden, 
therefore they were naturally awkward and dilatory in cultivating 
the land. 

Farming was not exactly the same in all places. One place dif- 
fered from another. This is the general method of farming in 
days of old. 

The farmers first cut out the o-o (spade). These are the trees 

from which to cut the o-o. The ohia, aalii, mamane, and others 

t 
of hard wood. When the tree was cut and broken off, thev called 

upon the Gods of die mountain. Thus they called: "Ku-mokii~ 

halei, (Ku-spreading out the land), Ku-piiliipulu (Ku — brooding 

over), Kii-alanazvao (Ku — giving the mountain side), Ku-paaikcc 

(Ku — fixed in crookedness) cut the trunk, cut the top, cut the 

branches. Look! See the hewing out of the o-o. Cut sharp is 

my strong o-o for the field. The vegetables are sweet potatoes-— 

yams, dry taro, and die food plants fit for planting in dry lands." 
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Thus was the farming commenced. The man first burned off 
the land. Then waited for the first steady rains. This was reck- 
oned the beginning of farming. Then came another rain— a 
steady rain making the burned place soft. Again a steady rain, 
this time in the evening. Then the man w^nt after the cut leaves 
of the vegetables, and got the leaf— sprouts. These are the names, 
of the different kinds of cut sweet potatoes : The hiialani, hokeo, 
kazuelo, lapa-likolehna, and many others* They were bundled 
and tied tight and left until the morning of the next day, then the 
man went up to the burned place to plant it. He first dug the hole 
for planting. Many holes v/ere dug. Then the sprouts were plant- 
ed, the burned place fixed, and the planting finished. 

Then the farmers waited a little while, then cleaned out the 
weeds. When that was done, the sweet potato was hilled up. 
When that was done he again stirred up the weeds, and was 
through. The o-o was needed for these vegetables. 

After many days the farmer went out and gathered vegetables. 
He broke cut the first sweet potatoes. When he had finished pull- 
ing up the plants he called upon a god, thus ''O Black Kela-ao-nui 
I great black cloud) protect the beglnaing of gathering the things 
which grow beneath the surface, watching protect. Watch thou in 
the field belonging to thee and to me. O Ke-ao~nui (the big cloud) 
fake care of this our field. O Big Black Cloud protect from that 
corner to this corner, protect from that boundary to this bound- 
ary. Do not protect the field of another man, lest there should be 
anger against thee at the close of the day. Wet and cold is the 
one to whom that field belongs, O Big Black Cloud. Protect thou 
tliis field belonging to thee and to me. Protect the potato hills. 
Protect the vines of our vegetables, that they may grow, that the 
hills may be full of sweet potatoes. O Big Cloud ! Protect thou 
the field belonging to us two from north to south from east to 
west. I am through with thee O Big Cloud. Kanepuaa remains." 

The farmer then calls upon Kanepuaa, thus: ''O Kanepuaa 
(pig-man) Root inland. Root seaward. Root toward this side. 
Root toward that side. Let the middle of the sweet potato field 

"^Trans. Royal Hawaiian Agrl. Soc, 1855, shows a list of fifty varieties. 
-Ed. 
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belonging to thee and me, be rooted up. O Kanepuaa! Let it be 
rooted up. Root thou from this corner to that corner. Let it be 
rooted from that border to this border. Root thou from this 
ridge to that ridge to increase the root, to increase the stem, to 
increase the branches, to increase the creeping roots in season. 
Do not root in the field belonging to another man lest a stone be 
thrown at thee and strike thee and hurt three; lest the o-o strike 
and pierce thee and thou goest away hurt. O Kanepuaa return 
and root in this field belonging to us two. Preserve our field for 
.growth and increase and life of the families belonging to our house, 
and the strangers turning into our house. Finished is our talk. 
The plants are growing and increasing for Kanepuaa.'" 

The man returned with the sweet potatoes to his house. Wood 
was cut. A pig and some sweet potatoes were baked until thor- 
-oughly done. Then a short new prayer was offered, thus: 

"O Kukiilia (Ku the elder), the food is well cooked. The new 
sweet potatoes and the pig are well done. Here is the food. Here 
is the fish. Return and eat my vegetables — the rooted things be- 
longing to the large field. Preserve me and my family, Amarna. 
The tabu restrictions are fully removed. Eat." 

This is the conclusion of whatever pertains to cultivating dry 
land. 

There was also the method of farming used in olden time with 
^et land. 

The farmer went to his taro-pond. He first banked up all the 
^overgrown land. Then w^aited until all the weeds of the place he 
had prepared were soaked until soft. Then the taro-pond was 
stirred up until he saw that it was ready for planting. He then 
wxnt after the taro tops and brought them to the taro-patch. He 
hilled up all the patch, and then planted thi taro tops until the 
taro-pond was full. He waited a little. The weeds grew. The 
man went to cultivate. The name of this part of farming is Heaii- 
Joi or "clearing out the weeds of the taro patch." 

When the three leaves of the plants had unfolded,the farmer 
took ofF the dead dry leaves. Afterward he sought and cut a num- 
ber of taro leaves and bundled and tied them up. A fire was built, 
and the leaves were thoroughly cooked for a luau (feast). He 
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seperated all that was worthless and uncovered the poi in a cala- 
bash, and prayed to a god, thus : 

"O Kane of the water of life ! Here is the feast — the first leaves 
of the plants belonging to us two. O Kane! Return, Eat. Pre- 
serve me in my worship, in farming, in house building, in fishing 
also, until in ripe old age, the w^anderer passes into the eternal 
world — the place of life. Amania, the tabu is hfted. It has flown 
away." 

When this prayer was finished the cooked leaves were eaten 
until all were satisfied. Then they waited until the time of 
matured taro. The farmer went to the pond where the tare was 
growing and standing by one of the banks, called upon the god 
causing growth, praying thus: 

''O Kukeolozmlu! (Ku — the one who makes things grow). The 
taro is growing. Filled out is die big leaf of the taro. Like a 
large banana leaf is the leaf of the taro belonging to us tw^o, O 
Kukeoloivalu. A man would be lost in our taro O Kukeolozvalu, 
my god, in the ripening taro. O Kiikeolowalu. Pull up the veg- 
etable belonging to us two. I will take ofif the shoots on the inside 
and the shoots on the outside while the little sprout remains alive 
for the next planting for you and for me. O Kiikeolowalu! The 
vegetables belonging to us two are now gathered and carried on 
the yoke across the shoulders. The oven for our vegetables is 
burning. The food is thoroughly cooked. Pounded and ground 
fine is our taro O Kukeolozvahi! Put mto the calabash. Softened 
and mixed is the poi for us two. O Kiikeolotvalu, the wood is cut. 
The oven is burning. The pig is strangled and lying on the hot 
stones of the oven. The bristles have been scraped off. The pig 
has been cleaned. The oven is cooking the pig belonging t<» us 
t\vo. Yes, O Kukeqlozi'alu! The pig cut in small pieces is thor- 
oughly cooked. The wooden plate is full. Let the man eat, let the 
woman eat, let the children eat the pig and the taro belonging to 
us two. Aye, O Kitkeoloivalu, on the ^mall row, on the large row 
was the tabu on digging. This tabu is past. The restrictions are 
removed. The tabu is over. This is at an end. Arise. Take up 
the taro." 



KILAUB4 RESUriES VOLCANIC ACTIVITY. 




FTER much coquetting during the early summer months 
of 1902, Madam Pele finally settled upon a period of vol- 
canic activity at Kilauea, late in August, that rivals in 
display any effort she has put forth for several years past. 
As if to announce her approach, the sudden eruption, which oc- 
curred during the evening of August 25th, was accompanied by 
several shocks of earthquake felt at Hilo, thirty miles distant, one 
of marked severity immediately preceeding it, though strange to- 
relate, this v/as not observable at the volcano house. 

It goes without saying that residents of these islands and par- 
ticularly those of Hilo, welcome the return of Pele, the ancient 
Hawaiian traditional goddess of the volcano, to her usual place at 
Halemaumau, where in all her awful grandeur with restless up- 
heavals, violent ebulitions and pyrotechnic displays in her great 
caldron, no harm befalls place or people, but on the contrary gives 
old residents (kamaainas) a feeling of relief at the regular work- 
ings of nature; furnishes an unrivalled attraction to all visitors 
and, naturally, a valuable asset to the country, as also to local and 
foreign steamship lines catering for tourist travel. 

The year 1902 has been marked as one of unusual volcanic activ- 
ity throughout the world, and attended with more loss of life and 
destruction of property than has ever been k?iown in the world's 
history. The utter annihilation of St. Pierre, Martinique, with its 
40,000 inhabitants by the eruptions of Mont Pelee, after being- 
dormant some fifty years; the damage to St. Vincent and its in- 
habitants from the intermittent eruptions of Soufriere, and the 
destruction of all life on the island of Torishima, Japan, recall 
Pompeii and Krakatoa experiences. 

It would be interesting to know the connecting causes that are 
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affecting so many countries widely separated, and arousing vol- 
canic fires in not a few that have long been extinct. Doubtless 
scientists will devote some study to the problem, for which pur- 
pose an international congress is proposed to meet in Europe, prob- 
ably this coming summer. 

The sudden outburst of activity at Kilauea, as stated, was not 
unlooked for ; in fact it carried out much the same line of erratic 
action as had been experienced on former occasions,* even to the 
as sudden cessation of activity for a spell, the action being, appar- 
ently, but the forerunner of the more pronounced outbreak which 
took place September 19th as a special exhibit and greeting of 
welcome to the visiting Senatorial Committee, Messrs. Mitchell, 
Foster, Burton and party, which reached the volcano house that 
day. Its course since then indicate a disposition to continue with 
increasing force for some time to come, before Pele again becomes 
quiescent. 

Naturally quite a number of visitors have been drawn thither 
from residents and strangers alike, the regular trips of the steam- 
ers Claiidine and Mauna Loa being supplemented for a time by 
the Helene at special excursion rates. Several of these parties 
seem to have enjoyed exceptional exhibitions of nature's display. 
It was the good fortune of Dr. Judson Daland, of Philadelphia, to 
be present with Manager Waldron of the volcano house at its first 
outbreak, August 25th; then the display as stated which greeted 
tlie Senatorial Commission. On October nth another visiting 
party in which was Prof. W. T. Brigham, of the Bishop Museum, 
had a special exhibition in their honor. Measurements made 
showed the lava to have risen 175 feet since the first outbreak in 
June, the dimensions of the pit at this time being 860 feet in depth 
and about 200 feet |cross. Even this, the finest display, so far, of 
the season, was eclipsed by the further activity which took place on 
the night of October 23rd, when three and at times four fountains 
of lava shot forth in fiery splendor to add magnificence to the 
scene. Later reports show Kilauea more active (November loth) 



* "Vistages of the Molten Globe/' by W. L. Green, Vol. II, tabular state- 
ment, pp. 286-7. 
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than it has been for twenty years ; center cone spouting like gey- 
sers, and the entire floor of Halemaumau one mass of molten lava. 
Thus with each succeeding effort is activity increasing and the 
molten lava gradually forced upward and brought into nearer and 
clearer vision. 

Those who are fortunately free to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to view this grand scene of nature are highly favored over 
visitors of early days. Comfortable steamers shorten the voyage 
to Hilo-; railroad, supplemented by stage, take the place of the 
long and tiresome horseback ride to the volcano brink, where a 
modern hostlery affords rest, comfort, and good fare at reasonable 
rates, considering the location and distance from markets of any 
sort. 

The following graphic account of a visit to Kilauea, by Count 
Strzelecki,* an experienced Polish traveler, is perhaps the earliest 
scientific description of the volcano published, and is alike valuable 
and interesting at this time as showing marked similarity of eccen- 
tric action, though of more pronounced activity during his visit, 
in 1838. 

Time has confirmed many of the recorded impressions and 
beliefs relative to Madam Peie's domain, as also its superiority 
over all other volcanoes of the world for grandeur, safety of ob- 
servation and ease of approach. 

* * * A few facts, and fewer observations which a hasty and 
rough sketch brings forth, is all I am able for the moment to sup- 
ply. I cannot even attempt to give you the slightest idea of the 
impressions which the awful sublimity of the volcano produced 
upon my imagination ; that part of our being does not yield as eas- 
ily as memory — it does not reproduce sensations ; the rapture — the 
enthusiasm once gone by, is lost forever. 1. 

What I remember, and long shall recollect, as showing the 
mighty influence of mighty objects upon me, are the difficulties I 
had to struggle with, before my eye could be torn away from the 
idle, vacant but ecstatic gazing with which I regarded the great 
v/hole, down to the analytical part of the wondrous and unparal- 
leled scene before me; I say unparalleled, because having visited 



* From the "Hawaiian Spectator," Oct., 1838. 
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the greatest of the European and American volcanoes, I find the 
greatest of them inferior to Kilauea crater in intensity, grandeur, 
and extent or area. 

The abrupt and precipitous cliff which forms the N.N.E. wall 
of the crater, — found, after my repeated observations, to be ele- 
vated 4,104 feet above the level of the sea — overhangs an area of 
3,350,000 square yards of half-cooled scoria, sunk to the depth of 
300 yards, and containing more than 328,000 square yards of con- 
vulsed torrents of earths in igneous fusion, and gaseous fluids con- 
stantly effervescing, boiling, spouting, rolling in all directions like 
waves of a disturbed sea, violently beating the edge of the caldrons 
like an infuriated surf, and like surf spreading all around its spray 
in the form of capillary glass which fills the air, and adhere in a 
flakv and pendulous form to the distorted and broken masses of 
the lava all around ; five caldrons each of about 5,000 square yards, 
almost at the level of the great area, and containing only the 
twelfth part of the red liquid ; the sixth caldron is encircled by a 
wall of accumulated scoria of fifty yards high, forming the S.W. 
point — the Halemaumau of the natives to which the bones of the 
former high chiefs were consigned — the abyss of abysses, the 
caldron of caldrons — exhibiting the most frightful area of about 
300,000 square yards of bubbling red hot lava — changing inces- 
santly its level — sometimes rolling the long curled waves with 
broken masses of cooled crust to one side of the horrible labora- 
tory, sometimes, as if they had made a mistake, turning them 
back with spouting fury, and a subterraneous, terrific noise of a 
sound more infernal than earthly; around are blocks of lava, 
scoria, slags of every description and combination, here elevated, 
by the endless number of superimposed layers, in perpendicular 
walls of 1,000 feet high, there torn asunder, dispersed, cracked, or 
remolded; everywhere terror, convulsion — mighty engine of na- 
ture — and nothingness of man. 

No where does the solution of the great problem of volcanic fires 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, receive a more palpable illustration than 
here ; the access of water to the ignited masses of these minerals of 
alkaline and earthy bases, by which that great philosopher ex- 
])lained the convulsions of volcanic fires, is displayed here in the 
most portentous, most awful effects. It is only to those millions of 
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vents all around the crater, through which the superabundance of 
steam escapes ^ the milHons of fissures through which the sulphur- 
Otis and sulphuric acids liberate themselves from beneath, that the 
preservation of Hawaii from utter destruction, by the expansive 
force of steam and gasses, can be ascribed. 

The nature of the volcano with its uncommonly intense heat, 
and so many wide and easy openings, is, to eject nothing without 
alteration, and to sublime every variety of substance which the 
concomitants of the volcanic fires embrace. Thus ; here is the rare 
volcanic glass in capillary forms, and many petrifications ; the mur- 
iate of ammonia in efflorescence, often conchoidal, often in elong- 
ated hexahedrals — and in one single instance even in that rare 
fonn of a cubic crystal ; thus, the sulphuret of arsenic, both as 
realgar and orpiment ; the sulphur itself in most beautiful incrusta- 
tions, chrystalized in cubic and truncated octahedrons; the petro 
aluminaris of Ssolfa, (Italy), or alkaline sulphate of alumine, im- 
bedded sometimes in crevices of lava, sometimes in argilacious 
earth : thus, the singular and rare cavernous lava, known hitherto 
to exist only in Iceland, its large tumefactions in blisters and bub- 
bles, form a crust of the finest gloss to an arch of four feet in thick- 
ness, forming caverns through which the superabundance of lava 
in the crater discharges itself, as through subterranean tunnels, in 
all directions of the island. 

A prolific imagination can find here a vast field for fanciful spec- 
ulation on the origin, duration and probable or possible results of 
the continued operations of this frightful and gigantic volcano. 
Science will never tire in the studv of Nature. * * * 



Pearl Harbor was more frequently referred to in early days as 
Pearl River, and took its name, evidently, from the existence there 
of pearl oysters at one time. Corney's ''Voyages in the Northern 
Pacific," page lOO, states : "There are many divers employed here, 
diving for the pearl oysters which are found in great plenty." 
This was in the days of Kamehameha the First, about the year 
1817. This early visitor refers to it also as "Wy (wai) Momi;' 
Pearl Water. 



THE WAHIAWA (OAHU DITCH). 



By W. B. Thomas. 



N the loth of May, 1902, the water was turned for the first 
time from the north branch of the Kaukonahua stream into 
the ditch of the Wahiawa Water Company. This was an 
important event in the history of the Wahiawa Colony, as 
the question of an abundant water supply for irrigation and 
domestic purposes was settled for all time. The source of this 
water is in the rain belt of the Koolau mountains, east of Wahiawa, 
and is practically never-failing. Scarcely a day passes, particularly 
in the summer months, that it does not rain in this point in the 
range. 

Work on the system was commenced in June, 1900. First pre- 
liminary surveys were made and trails constructed. One trail six 
miles long was made on the top or ridge of the mountain, in order 
to get to the headwaters of the stream. This was completed in 
July, 1900. A contour trail was then begun by ascertaining the 
point at which it was desired to discharge the water on the Colony 
lands to the point at wdiich it could be taken from the stream. This 
trail is twelve miles long. Both trails had to be cut through im- 
passable jungles of ferns, vines and trees, often on the precipitous 
side of the mountain, and required a great deal of labor and 
expense to build, 'fhe scenery along the mauka trail is indescrib- 
ably grand. Probably nowhere else on the island is it possible to 
view our luxuriant natural tropical growth as here. 

In the construction of the ditch there are thirty-seven tunnels, 
with an aggregate length of 16,740 feet. The longest tunnel is 
1,860 feet and cuts off three miles of contour trail. Of open ditch 
in the mountains there are 3,319 feet ; embanked ditch, 3,200 feet; 
fluming (in storm-water overshoots) 300 feet. Length of distrib- 
uting ditches on Colony lands, 30,325 feet. The number of yards 
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moved in construction of ditch is as follows : Earth, 24,836 ; soft 
rock, 27,423 ; hard roci< (requiring blasting), 3,158. The total cost 
of the work was $80,000. 

The capacity of the ditch is 140 cubic feet per second, (3,769,920 
gallons per hour) and one-third .of the water passing through it 
belongs to and is inseparable from the lands of the Wahiawa Col- 
ony. The remaining two-thirds goes to the Waialua Agricul- 
tural Co. 

At the lower end of the main ditch, a short distance below the 
point at which the colony water is taken out, the Company will 
erect an electric power plant the coming year. There is at this 
point an available fall of 210 feet, and it is estimated that 400 horse 
power can be generated. This will be transmitted to Waialua and 
used in running the plantation pumps. 

H. Clay Kellogg, of Santa Ana, CaL, was the chief engineer. 
He was assisted by Eugene Valjean, of Anaheim, CaL, who 
towards the last had the entire supervision of the work. L. G. 
Kellogg, of Wahiawa, (brother of the chief engineer) is manager 
of the company and has acted in that capacity since its inception. 



Enquiry is occasionally made as to the origin of the name of 
Diamond Head for Leahi, Honolulu's prominent landmark. In 
the ^'Voyage of the Blonde," it is stated to have been ''so called 
because some crystals found there had been mistaken by ignorant 
European sailors for diamonds, and therefore, for a time the place 
had been tabued." 



The introduction of toads a few years ago to rid these islands 
of the mosquito pest had a like effort muchicarlier through Dr. 
Wm. Hillebrand, as mention is made in the papers of the day of 
his receiving five frogs and a lizard from San Francisco in Sep- 
tember, 1857, which he turned loose in his gardens to propagate* 
and remedy this very evil. Another lot of toads, frogs, etc., as a 
set-off to mosquitos were also imported in November of the same 
year, with a number of deer, by M. M. Russell, in the bark 
**Yankee" from San Francisco. The new toads are said to be 
thriving,— and so are the mosquitoes. 



COMPLETE LIST OF THE BIRDS OF THE HAWAIIAN 
POSSESSIONS, WITH NOTES ON THEIR HABITS. 



Prepared for the Hawaiian Annual by H. W. Henshaw. 
(Continued from last Issue.) 



Ciridops anna (Dole). Ulaaihawane. 

This beautiful and finch-like bird was first described by Mr. 
Dole from specimens taken on the island of Hawaii where alone 
the species has been found. These mounted birds, two in number, 
were in the collection of the late Mr. Mills and, presumably, were 
taken by the natives not far from Hilo, perhaps in the Olaa dis- 
trict. There is no evidence, however, of the exact locality whence 
they w^ere derived, and it is possible that they may have come 
from some other part of the island. 

No collector has met with the species recently, save a single 
individual shot for Mr. Palmer by a native on Mt. Kohala in Feb- 
ruary, 1892. From the fact that the principal food of the bird (as 
the natives say and as its name implies) was derived from the 
hawane palm, there would seem to be a reasonable hope that the 
bird may yet exist in the more elevated districts of the interior 
where alone this palm grows in abundance. However, even if the 
species is still extant is must be in very small numbers. To all! 
intents and purposes the hawane finch may be looked upon as. 
extinct, and as furnishing another melancholy example of the 
mysterious fate which has overtaken so many Hawaiian birds. 

Description. — Adult, trown black, shading into grey and white on the 
nape and sides of the neck; back brownish; lower breast, rump, upper 
tail-coverts, median and part of lesser coverts scarlet; throat and breast 
black, as also the tail, primaries and much of the secondaries. 

Loxops coccinea (Gmelin), Akepeuie. 

The members of this genus are the smallest of all Hawaiian birds 
and are among the most beautiful and most highly colored. This 
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particular species is found only on the island of Hawaii where, in 
most districts, it is rather rare. In two regions only have I found 
the bird comparatively common, in the mixed ohia and koa forest 
on the north side of the Wailuku river at an altitude of some 
i,8oo feet upwards ; and in the koa forest of Kau. 

The bird is extremely partial to the koa tree, and its great 
rarity throughout the deep forests of Olaa is doubtless due to the 
general absence there of koa. The soft, small insects and cater- 
pillars which constitute its chief food are almost entirely derived 
from the foliage of this acacia and from the foliage of the naio 
and mamane. 

All the species of the genus Loxops possess symmetrical bills, 
the tip of the lower mandible having a decided twist to the 
right or left, as the case may be. No one, famihar with the 
curious crossed bills of the crossbills, and who has seen the birds 
manipulate pine seeds with these scissor-like instruments, could 
doubt for a moment that the peculiar bill of Loxops has originated 
in a similar way and has similar functions. 

In his ''Further Remarks on the Relations of the Drepanididae" 
in Wilsons' "The Birds of the Hawaiian Islands," Dr. Gadow 
refers to this peculiarity as follows: ''Curiously enough, there 
exists another still m.ore striking analogy between the crossbills 
and some Hawaiian birds, namely with Loxops inch Chrysomi- 
tridops. As already known to Cabanis, when he established the 
genus Loxops, the under jaws of these little birds, are not sym- 
metrical — the distal half of the under jaw is twisted either to the 
right or to the left. It is interesting to note that the amount of 
twisting varies individually, right- and left-billed specimens occur- 
ring in equal numbers, and that it is smallest in young birds. 
There is not the slightest doubt that this ariymmetry is acquired 
individually by their twisting open husks and seeds, or cracks of 
bark, in search of their food." 

Notwithstanding the indicated function of the bill of Loxops 
and the apparent relation of cause and effect observable in its 
shape, the writer is bound to state that nothing in the habits of 
the bird, so far as he has been able to observe them, lends any 
color whatever to the theory ; nor can he learn that Perkins' ex- 
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perience was different. As stated above Loxops hunts 'its prey 
among the leaves, the small, outermost twigs, and the flowers of 
the koa, but never, so far as the writer is aware, probes into the 
cracks and crevices of the bark for food nor twists off '*husks and 
seed." The bird may, indeed, possess these latter habits, as its 
bill indicates it should, but none of the thirty or forty individuals 
the writer has seen have thus been employed, nor do the contents 
of the many stomachs he has examined contradict his observa- 
tions. 

Moreover, the peculiar twist of the bill does not seem to be in 
any wise dependent on age but, on the contrary, is as apparent in 
some ten or fifteen individuals in juvenile plumage as it is in the 
oldest individuals. Individually, however, the birds differ much in 
the extent to which the bill is twisted. 

The writer can but regret that he has no theory of his own to 
propose in place of the one above given which, however sound and 
plausible it may appear, seems not to accord with observations in 
the field. 

The curiosity of this little bird is remarkable and, by making 
odd, squeaking notes, the writer has m.ore than once called. a pair 
down from the top of a tall koa to within a few feet of him 
when he had no idea that there was an akepeuie within miles. 
It is probable that certain small nests common in the outermost 
twigs of the topmost branches of the koa belong to this species 
but he has no definite proof of the fact. 

Like many other Hawaiian birds, the akepeuie pairs at an early 
age, while still in the juvenile dress. There appears to be much 
individual difference in plumage in all stages, particularly that 
of the adult, or, at least, of the breeding, females. 

In the introductioif to these pages brief reference is made (p. 20) 
to certain tumors or swellings affecting the feet and the soft 
parts round the bill of Hawaiian birds. A specimen was forward- 
ed to Washington for investigation, and the following report has 
been received from D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry: "I am in receipt of your letter of September nth to- 
gether with a specimen of a bird, Loxops coccinea, affected with 
tumor-like growths on the head, feet and thighs. You state that 
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this disease is very prevalent among the various woodland birds 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and request that you be furnished with 
information concerning the nature and cause of the disease. 

In reply I would say that a microscopical examination has dem- 
onstrated the presence within the degenerated tissues of numerous 
fungoid growths which closely resemble morphologically the 
blastomyctes described by Sanfelice in his article, Uber die path- 
ogene wirkung der Blastomyceten, published in Zeit. fur Hygiene 
und Infectionskrankheiten, 1897, page 298. 

These organisms have been demonstrated during the past sum- 
mer in diseased chickens which were forwarded from Honolulu, 
and this fact adds to the probability of the same microphyte being 
the causative agent in the disease under consideration. This af- 
fection, commonly called chicken pox, sore head and bird pox, 
has been known for many years and is usually found in warm 
countries, especially in Southern Europe and the Gulf Section of 
the United States. It affects ordinary fowls, turkeys, pigeons 
and birds, and Bollinger, Virchow's Archiv. Bd. LVIII, S. 349, 
mentions an outbreak among hawks and pheasants. 

Further information concerning the disease may be found in 
Bulletin No. i, of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 
entitled "Chickens and their Diseases in Hawaii." 

With reference to the foregoing it may be remarked that if the 
disease in question be the same that prevails so extensively among 
the domestic fowls of the islands, it seems to assume a much 
milder type among the wild birds, whether native or introduced. 
If it resulted in blindness and death among wild birds as fre- 
quently for instance as it does among chickens, the fact would 
hardly have escaped the attention of observers. 

The writer has examined scores of wild bii^ds that were affected 
with these tumors when they were shot, or had been affected pre- 
viously, btit none of them showed serious impairment of health 
and vigor. The disease must often prove a serious inconvenience 
to wild birds, but apparently it is rarely or never the cause of 
death. 

Description. — Adult male. Color above scarlet orange, duller on the 
back. Beneath cadmium-orange, brighter on the belly, wing and tail 
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dusky brown, each feather and the wing coverts edged with orange. Bill 
pale yellow, sometimes orange-yellow at base; tip dusky; legs and feet 
blackish brown. Length about 4.5 inches. 

Adult female. Above dull olive-green, brighter on forehead, rump and 
upper tail-coverts; wing and tail quills blackish brown margined with 
greenish olive as also the secondaries. Below beautiful gamboge-yellow, 
paler on abdomen. This is the extreme adult phase of the adult female 
and is very rare. More usually the gamboge underneath is limited to 
breast and throat, the upper parts being much duller than described. In 
juvenile specimens the head is dull olive grey. Back washed with olive- 
green; under parts ashy grey, tinged with pale yellowish. 

Loxops rufa (Bloxham.). Oahu Akepeuie. 

Found only on Oahu where it is now very rare and probably 
soon will be extinct. It is distinguished from allied species of 
other islands by its more brownish color and its smaller size. 

Loxops ochracea Rothschild. Ochraceus Akepeuie. 

My own experience with the Maui akepeuie is rather limited. 
I found it in June to be rather rare on the slopes of Haleakala, 
frequenting scattered koa trees which are here not at all common. 
No doubt the bird is more numerous in localities where the koa 
abounds. The akepeuie formed little family groups, the fully 
fledged young accompanying their parents, now in the moult, in 
their search for food. The food of this, as of the other species, 
consists chiefly of caterpillars and very small spiders. These they 
obtain almost wholly from among the leaves of the koa, though 
occasionally the akepeuie is found hunting in the ohia trees. Mr. 
Perkms saw this species and L. cseruleirostris sucking the nectar 
of the ohia flowers, iut rarely. 

Mr. Perkins remarks that the different species of Loxops "have 
much the sam_e habits, and the song, which is short and simple, 
though sweet, is nearly the same in all. Their call is a plain 
keewit, uttered once or repeated, and is constantly heard." 

Description. — Adult male. Dark orange above, becoming lighter 
(orange-ochraceus) on the rump and belly and under tail-coverts; wings 
and tail dusky brown edged with orange-yellow. Bill slate-blue, tip black- 
ish. Legs plumbeus. Length about 4^ inches. 
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Adult female. Above dark green, lighter on the rump; wings and tail 
dusky black edged with yellowish green ; below light yellow washed with 
dusky green on the sides and throat. 

.Loxops cserulcirostris (Wilson). Ou~holowai. 

This fine species was discovered by Mr. Wilson upon the island 
of Kauai at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. So far as known 
the bird is confined to this island. According to its describer, the 
ou-holowai has a siskin-like song which distinguishes it from 
Chlorodrepanis parva, in whose company it was usually found, 
frequenting the low branches of the ohias. 

Description. — Adult. Crown and under parts gamboge yellow; occiput, 
back, upper surface of wings, and tail greenish olive, brighter on rump. 
Lores black, extending to base of bill above and below. Wing and tail 
quills dusky brown. Bill light prussian blue; feet bluish black. Length 
about 4.5 inches. 

Pseudonestor xanthophrys Rothschild. Parrot-billed Koa Finch. 

This extraordinary and finch-like bird is found only on the 
island of Maui where it is very local and is confined to the high 
forest from an elevation of about 4,000 feet upward. 

The formidable, hooked and parrot-like bill suggests peculiar 
and remarkable habits, a suggestion fully confirmed by observa- 
tion of the bird in the midst of its natural surroundings. Mr. 
Perkins has given an admirable account of Pseudonestor's habits, 
and my own experience with the bird in the forests of Haleakala 
fully confirm the accuracy of his observations. 

The bird appears never to wander far from the koa, and obtains 
the principal part of its food, the larvae of cJongicom beetles, by 
tearing open the small terminal dead twigs of this tree in which 
the larvae burrow, secure from all bird enemies less formidably 
equipped. The stout legs and claws of the bird enable it to main- 
tain its hold on the branches in any desired position and for any 
length of time, and a suspected twig is soon reduced to fragments 
by the operation of its powerful mandibles. 

Undoubtedly, as suggested by Mr. Perkins, the peculiar bill of 
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Pseudonestor and its powerful jaw muscles have been developed 
by use in the above manner. 

I found the bird in June feeding its young, and at this time it 
has recourse, as have so many other Hawaiian species, to the little 
caterpillars which infest the koa and ohia at all seasons of the 
year but, especially, in the summer. In its search for these the 
bird descends into the shrubbery to within a few feet of the 
ground. 

Pseudonestor is very tame and unsuspicious and withal a bit 
curious, and while at work may be watched at short range more 
easily than any Hawaiian bird known to me. 

Like so many other Hawaiian birds this species is very local, 
but unlike some others it is rare, and I never saw more than two 
in a long day's search, more frequently none at all. All the indi- 
viduals that came under my notice, less than ten in all, were silent 
save one male which as it flew emitted a low faint pea, much like 
the call of Chlorodrepanis virens, which was probably the call to 
its young. Mr. Perkins, however, heard from 'it ''a decided song" 
which he likens to that of the amakihi. 

The koa upon Maui has suffered much of late years from the 
ravages of the insect pests above alluded to, and thousands of 
mature trees have been killed. The life of Pseudonestor is so in- 
separably connected with the koa tree that the destruction of the 
latter will be almost certainly followed by the extinction of the 
former, and it is to be feared that this interesting and valuable 
bird, confined as it is to one island, has before it no very long 
term of existence. 

The powerful odor which attaches to the plumage of so many 
of the Drepanididce ia very marked in the case of this bird, being 
nearly, or quite, as strong as in the ou. 

Description. — Adult. Upper parts green, suffused with grey; head and 
rump brighter; wings and tail brown edged with green; a broad super- 
ciliary streak of canary yellow from bill to nape. Under parts canary 
yellow; sides and flanks green. Maxilla bluish black, cutting edge 
whitish; mandible whitish; legs plumbeus, soles yellowish. 

Female smaller and duller. Length of adult about 5^ inches. 
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The young bird in juvenile dress is colored much like the adult, but is 
pale yellowish underneath. 

Psittirostra psittacea (Gmelin). Ou. 

The ou is one of the winged gems of the island forests, and 
happily is widely distributed throughout the group. It is found 
on all the larger islands, including even Lanai, although upon 
Oahu it is now practically extinct. 

The bright green plumage of the ou, its yellow head and its 
powerful beak combine to suggest to the uninitiated the parrot 
family ; in fact the bird w^as called by Latham, its first describer, 
the "Parrot-billed Grosbeak." 

The ou is, perhaps, the only really fine songster among the 
island birds, and in the writer's opinion its song far excels that of 
any other Hawaiian species. The song is somewhat suggestive of 
that of the canary's and in Oha it is the general belief that the 
woods are full of escaped cage birds. Yet in pr wer, sweetness and 
melodiousness the sDng of the ou at its best far excels the canary's. 
Unfortunately the ou is rather chary of its melody, and its finished 
performances are less frequently heard than snatches and bits of 
song, dropped carelessly, as it were, by the way-side while the 
bird is pursuing its regular avocations. 

The powerful, hooked bill suggests a special use, and this use 
is made apparent when the bird is at work prying out from the 
spadix the seeds of the ieie, which constitute the special food of 
the ou. The ease and celerity vnth which this task is accom- 
plished sufficiently attest the purpose of the instrument and its 
efficiency. The bird is very fond also of mamaki berries, which 
seem to make up a large part of the subsist^pce of the young, at 
least after they get fairly on the wing. The ou eats, also, many 
other kinds of berries, such as the alani, kopiko, kawau and others. 
It feeds, also, upon bananas and guavas, and the late Mr. E. 
Hitchcock informed me that the first year his peach trees bore 
the ou paid them marked attention, apparently fully approving of 
this, to it, new kind of fruit. 

In connection with the love of the bird for small fruits, it is to 
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be remarked that it seems to pay no attention whatever to the 
raspberries, originally imported from Jamaica, which have over- 
run the whole of Olaa, and are everywhere very abundant. The 
ou seems not to be at all partial to insect food at any time of year, 
though occasionally 1 have found larvae of several kinds in its 
stomach. 

The ou is a common and generally distributed species in the 
ohia forests of the island of Haw^aii from about i,ooo feet up- 
wards, and presumably its range in the other islands is the same. 
It is generally found in small companies, never singly. Like most, 
perhaps all Hawaiian birds, the ou seems to be always paired, and 
I believe it is the rule that all Hawaiian birds pair for life. The ou 
has a pretty and plaintive call-note, much like that of the Amer- 
ican goldfinch and, as it is easily and accurately imitated, the 
presence of the birds may always be detected by means of it. 
Perched in the tops of ohias or hidden by the clustering leaves of 
the ieie, the birds will continue to answ^er the call almost indef- 
initely, all the while peering about with an air of innocent wonder 
and surprise. Though the bird is so common nothing has yet been 
learned of its nest and eggs. 

Description. — Adult male. Head and neck gamboge-yellow ; back, edges 
of secondaries of remiges, and rectrices olive-green, brighter on rump 
and upper tail-coverts; wing-coverts, remiges and rectrices blackish brown. 
Under parts olive-grey washed with olive-green, especially on the sides 
and flanks; belly greyish white; under tail-coverts grey washed with 
green; bill white with faint bluish tinge; legs flesh color. Length about 
6.30 inches. 

Adult female. Above olive-green, brighter on head and rump; feathers 
of back with dark olive centers. Beneath smoky grey, passing into white 
on abdomen ; sides and flanks olive-green. 

Juvenile plumage. 'Above dark olive-green; beneath a lighter shade of 
same, washed with yellow on throat; lower breast and belly sulphur- 
yellow. 

Psittirostra olivacea Rothschild. Oahu Ou. 

At one time, no doubt, the ou was as common upon the island 
of Oahu as it now is on most of the other islands. In 1893 Mr. 
Perkins saw a pair there, and Mr. Bryan informs us (Key of the 
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Birds of the Hawaiian Group, p. 54) that he saw an individual 
in Moanahta valley as late as October, 1899. A few pairs may 
still linger here and there. Still the bird is to be looked upon as 
practically extinct on Oahu. 

The cause of the extinction of the ou upon Oahu seems to be 
very obscure. The fruit of the ieie vine is the particular food of 
the bird, and there are considerable tracts of timber on the moun- 
tains of the island where this vine still abounds. So, too, there 
are sections where the guava and the mamaki are still plentiful, 
and the ou is very fond of their fruit and berries. There appar- 
ently being no scarcity of food and shelter, why should the ou 
have disappeared from Oahu, and yet persist upon other islands 
where the timbered areas are even more restricted? 

The Oahu bird appears not to differ in any important partic- 
ular from psittacea, and perhaps, as suggested by Mr. Rothschild, 
is to be distinguished sub-specifically rather than specifically. The 
chief differences, as indicated by Mr. Rothschild, are the buffy 
whitish breast, abdomen and under tail-coverts of adult males of 
olivacea, the breast being washed with olive and the sides olive- 
green as contrasted with the olive-green under parts of adult 
psittacea, the whitish being restricted to the middle of the lower 
abdomen. The wing of the Oahu form is also said to be shorter 
and the upper side to have a more olive tint. 

Loxioides bailleui Oustalet. Palila. 

While in general appearance so much resembling the ou that 
the natives frequently confound the two and call both ou, the 
present species dift'ers in many important particulars, especially in 
the size and shape of the bill. ^. 

The palila is not only limited to the island of Hawaii but, so 
far as is known, is confined to the districts of Kona and Hamakua 
where it lives in the upper woods. Here it is said to subsist upon 
the seeds of the mamane tree. This tree is not common on the 
windward side of the island, not being found at all in the lower 
woods, and this fact may explain the bird's absence there. 

Mr. Wilson heard no song from the palila. It had, however, a 
clear whistle-like note which, w^hen often repeated, is held by the 
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natives to be a sign of approaching rain. Should the paHla prove 
on further investigation to be without song, the fact will be a re- 
markable one in the light of the decided musical powers of its 
relative, the ou. 

Description.— Adult male. Head and neck deep gamboge-yellow; rest 
of upper surface ashy grey, lighter on the rump; wing-coverts, rectrices 
and tetrices dusky black, edged with olive-yellow. Throat and upper 
part of breast gamboge-yellow ; rest of under surface dusk white ; bill and 
feet slaty purple. Length about 6.5 inches. Female duller. 

Telespiza cantans Wilson. Laysan Finch. 

According to Rothschild the Laysan finch is common all over 
the island of Laysan, to which it is confined. "They are quite 
omnivorous, eating insects and other birds' eggs, and seem fond 
of bathing in water. Mr. Freeth says he has seen a small flock 
feeding on a dead albatross." The nests were built of grass and 
small twigs and were placed in the scrub or in the tussocks of 
grass. They nest about May, and lay from two to four eggs. 
Many of these birds are brought to Honolulu in cages, and sold 
for cage birds. They thrive well for a time but ultimately die, 
perhaps from the lack of their accustomed varied diet. The song 
is sweet but not very spirited. 

The T. flavissima of Rothschild is now admitted by that author 
to be only the extreme adult phase of the present species. 

Description. — Adult. Head, neck and under parts to lower abdomen 
rich yellow ; upper parts brown, more or less washed with yellowish, and 
with or without dark streakings on middle back; wing-coverts brown, 
they with primaries and secondaries margined with yellow; abdomen 
whitish ; tail feathers dark brown, margined with yellow ; bill horn color ; 
legs and feet blackish U-own. Juvenile birds are browner, and are streaked 
above and below. Length about 6.50 inches. 

Rhodacanthis palmeri Rothschild. Hopue; Orange Koa Finch. 

This, the largest and finest of all the Hawaiian finch-like forms, 
is confined to the island of Hawaii, where it seems to be restricted 
to the western side, or to the districts of Kona and Kau. It is 
known chiefly from Kona, but Mr. Perkins informs me that he 
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saw nitmbeis of the bird in the extensive koa woods above the 
volcano. This locality is on the very edge of the rainy Olaa dis- 
trict which the bird appears never to enter. 

The koa finch seems not to descend to low altitudes but to be 
fovmd from about 4,000 feet upwards. It frequents chiefly the 
forests of koa, the beans of which constitute its principal food. 
Mr. Perkins, to whom we now owe most of our knowledge of the 
habits of the species, says "It does not restrict itself to the koa 
bean, but varies its diet by feeding on lepidopterous larvae, just 
as the Psittacirostra does." "Its peculiar whistle, though not very 
loud, is very clear, and can be heard for a considerable distance. 
If imitated closely it will readily answer and sometimes, after 
fruitless search for hours without even hearing a sound from this 
bird, a whistle has been immediately responded to." 

Description. — Adult male. Head, throat and under parts reddish 
orange, duller on the abdomen ; back and upper wing-coverts dull greenish 
olivaceus. Wing and tail blackish brown. Length about 8^ inches. 

The female is duller; above olive-green, brighter on the forehead. 
Throat and sides of body oHve-green; breast and abdomen dull white 
washed with green. 

Rhodacanthis flaviveps, Rothschild. Yellow-headed Koa Finch. 

This species was described by Mr. Rothschild from two spec- 
imens obtained by Mr. Palmer in Kona in the same locality in- 
habited by the previous bird. The present form is supposed to be 
smaller and with much yellow and green in it.s plumage. Notwith- 
standing these differences, until more specimens have been pro- 
cured, the exact status of the bird can hardly be regarded as 
settled. ^ 

Description. — Adult male. Head, neck and underparts apple-yellow, 
brighter and richer on the head and neck, and greener on the under 
parts. Upper parts ashy green, becoming bright green on the lower 
back, rump and upper tail-coverts; wings and tail dull blackish brown, 
the feathers margined with green. Female duller and greener. Length 
about 7.5 inches. (Rothschild.) 
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Chloridops kona, Wilson. Palila. 

This remarkable finch is one of the most local of all Hawaiian 
birds, and is confined to the Kona district of the island of Hawaii. 
Mr. Perkins seems to have enjoyed better opportunities for ob- 
serving its habits than anyone else, and the following is taken 
from his account of the species in the "Ibis." The palila "though an 
interesting bird on account of its peculiar structure is a singularly 
uninteresting one in its habits. It is a dull, sluggish, soHtary, 
bird, and very silent — its whole existence may be summed up in 
the words *to eat.' Its food consists of the seeds of the fruit of 
the aaka (bastard sandal-tree, and probably at other seasons of 
those of the sandal-wood tree), and as these are very minute, its 
whole time seems to be taken up in cracking the extremely hard 
shells of this fruit, for which its extraordinarily powerful beak 
and heavy head have been developed. * * * The incessant 
cracking of the fruits when one of these birds is feeding, the noise 
of which can be heard for a considerable distance, renders the 
bird much easier to get than it otherwise would be. It is mostly 
found on the roughest lava, but also wanders into the open spaces 
of the forest." 

Description. — Adult male. Above and below bright olive-green; lores 
dusky; abdomen whitish. Length about 6 inches. Female similar. 

MELIPHAGID.E. HONEY-SUCKER FAMILY. 

Moho nobihs (Merrem.). O-O. 

This magnificent species, a prince among Hawaiian birds, in- 
habits the island of Hawaii where, in former times, it was wide- 
spread throughout the lower as well as the middle forest. Today 
it is fast nearing extermination. 

This species, and the much rarer mamo, yielded the yellow 
feathers so precious in the eyes of the higher Hawaiian chiefs, and 
it is to obtain possession of the coveted feathers that the birds 
have been sacrificed. True, it is said to have been the practice of 
the ancient bird-catchers to release their captives after plucking 
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the golden harvest under each wing and tail, each bird yielding 
fifty feathers and upwards. Moreover dire penalties are said to 
have followed the detection of an infraction of this law. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that the brilliant shining 
black body feathers of the o-o were also in great demand for mak- 
ing cloaks and, as remarked by Prof. Brigham, the bird could 
hardly survive the loss of nearly its entire plumage. It may well 
be, therefore, that the old bird catchers were not wholly un- 
acquainted with the good qualities of the flesh of the o-o, w^hich is 
said to be most excellent eating. 

The above merciful and wise cUwStom, if ever generally observed, 
(there is no doubt that a law prohibiting the killing of the o-o was 
made by Kamehameha) died out together with the chiefs with 
whom it originated and with the old race of bird-catchers. The 
silent snare has given place to the deadly shot gun. Though island 
royalty is no more, the demand for feather leis continues, and to 
meet it the o-o has been pursued till only a few remain in the dis- 
tant woodland fastnesses — so few and so shy from persecution 
that happily the yield to the lei hunter no longer repays the labor 
and trouble of pursuit. 

The districts of Olaa and Puna are today almost absolutely 
tenantless of this beautiful bird, where formerly there were mul- 
titudes. As late as 1898 more than one thousand individuals of 
this species were shot by tlie lei hunters in the heavily wooded 
district north of the Wailuku river, where their presence. had 
probably been overlooked. Having been undisturbed for some 
years the birds were increasing rapidly, and doubtless in time 
might have reoccupied their lost territory in other districts. But 
the rapacity of the lei-hunters leaves little hope for the future of 
this beautiful and interesting bird, and the district alluded to is 
now almost depopulated. 

The extermination of the 0-0 is the more to be regretted inas- 
much as the bird is a very active and persistent insect destroyer, 
on which account.it can the less be spared from the Hawaiian 
woods. In the stomachs of most of those I have dissected I have 
found the remains of beetles, flies and coleopterous larvae. In 
addition to insects, which I feel sure are its principal food, the 0-0 
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is fond of bananas. It also feeds much at times upon the nectar 
of flowers. Wilson says that in captivity it has been kept on the 
juice of the sugar cane, but I do not beHeve that the bird*s exist- 
ence could be long prolonged on such thin fare* 

In connection with its food, I may add that the stomach of the 
0-0 is astonishingly small for the size of the bird, and is but little, 
if any, larger than that of the iivi which is a much smaller bird. 

The 0-0 usually frequents the tops of the tallest trees where it 
glides over the branches with marvellous celerity, now and then 
stopping to utter its far reaching call and to jet its long tail. This 
latter action serves to reveal its bright yellow under tail-coverts 
to its no doubt admiring mate, and it is probable, though I have 
not been able to verify the supposition, that its wings are fre- 
quently opened to display the similar adornment under them. The 
latter, of course, are always visible when the bird is flying. 

Upon one or two occasions only, by the use of great caution, I 
have succeeded in getting close to a small company of these birds, 
and have watched them unsuspected. This was soon after day- 
light, and they were feeding among the lower branches of the 
ohias, and even in the shrubbery, a practice no doubt common 
with them formerly. The moment the birds learned of my presence 
they showed the greatest agitation, and at once retreated to the 
tops of the tallest forest trees, which persecution has taught them 
is their only safe refuge. 

When feeding in the early morning, and particularly when 
vvdth their young, the calls of the o-o are almost incessant, and it 
is this loud and constantly repeated call-note which has led to the 
easy destruction of the species. 

The poor bird has yet to learn that its appreciation of the joy- 
ousness of existence and its love for its mate and young can be 
expressed only at the cost of its very life. Thrice happy o-o in the 



*Since the above was written the writer has had further opportunities 
for observing the o-o, and is inclined to believe that when obtainable the 
nectar of flowers, especially of the ohia, forms a very important part of 
the food of the bird, though it always supplements its liquid fare by the 
more substantial one of insects. The latter probably are absolutely essen- 
tial to the bird's existence. 
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olden days when its tribute to royalty was unstained with its life 
blood. 

After nine in the morning the o-o usually lapses into absolute 
silence, save for an occasional note from dream-land as the bird 
slumbers in the tops of the tallest trees where it is entirely invis- 
ible. The note — the bird apparently has no song — is a loud double 
syllabled chook, chook, but neither these syllables, nor any others, 
can convey an adequate idea of the sound of the bird's voice or 
represent its peculiar rhythm, which is not without ventriloquial 
quality, and always sounds much nearer than it actually is. None 
of the present day natives whom I have asked have been able to 
imitate the call of the o-o though it is said, and no doubt truly, 
that in ancient times this accomplishment was a prerequisite to 
the honorable and lucrative practice of bird catching. However, 
the writer has succeeded in whistling a rude semblance of the 
note, and many times has elicited a response, even where before 
he was not aware of the bird's presence. It must be added, how- 
ever, that the bird has always detected the cheat after a repetition 
or two, and has declined further responses. 

The 0-0 breeds in the late spring and early summer, retiring for 
this purpose into the depths of the middle forest, and no doubt 
places its nest in the tops of the tallest ohias. After the young are 
on the wing, both old and young associate in large companies, 
and there is a definite and decided movement from higher to 
lower ground. I have found large companies thus gathered to- 
gether late in August and early in September on the outermost 
edge of the woods, the young apparently being still in attendance 
on their parents. At such times the calls and answering calls are 
incessant. 

Description. — Adult. Head and occiput purplish, shining black, the 
feathers stiff and imbricated so as to give the effett of speckling; upper 
parts generally shining black, the bases of the body feathers duller black, 
producing a variegated effect; the neck feathers have a brownish cast, 
giving the effect in some Hghts of a broad nuchal collar; behind the 
malars and encroaching on the ear-spaces is a band of iridescent brown. 
Beneath shining black, the feathers having the same variegated appearance 
as above; belly with a tinge of, brown; under wing-coverts (of about 
20 feathers each) and under tail coverts bright yellow; anal tuft white; 
two outer tail feathers on each side white for about half their length; 
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bases black, as also the shafts at tip; middle pair of rectrices twisted out- 
wardly on their axes near the tip. Length about 12.5 inches. 

Female. Similar in color to the male, though not so bright, and with 
the middle pair of rectrices much shorter and but Httle twisted. Length 
about 9.5. 

Juvenile plumage. Dull black all over. 

Maho apicalis (Gould). Oahu O-O. 

This, the 0-0 of Oahu no doubt was formerly common, but none 
of the recent explorers have found it, and the presumption is that 
it is now extinct, a presumption rendered all the more probable 
from the extensive deforestation which has occurred on that 
island ; for the 0-0 is preeminently a bird of the dense forest. 

Description. — Adult male. Black. Back and rump brownish and with 
distinct shaft lines. Rectrices with white tips for from one-half to an 
inch. Breast, flanks, vent and under tail-coverts yellow. Under wing- 
coverts white. 

Moho bishopi, Rothschild. Molokai O-O. 

This 0-0 has been found only upon the island of Molokai. As 
yet nothing has been published upon its habits which presumably 
do not differ essentially from those of its congeners. 

The species may yet, however, be found to occur on the 
island of Maui from which, hitherto, no species of moho has 
been reported. On June 9, 1901, howxver, I saw a single adult 
male 0-0 in the forest tract northeast of Olinda, at an elevation of 
about 4,500 feet. I was close to the bird, saw it plainly, and heard 
its notes distinctly, and am positive as to its identification as one 
of the members of this genus. The species has yet to be de- 
termined but, if not an undescribed species, it is likely to prove to- 
be bishopi^ and to be common to both Maui and Molokai, as is 
the Palmer id dolei. 

Description. — Adult male. Upper parts black with a brownish tinge on 
back; underparts brownish black, the feathers of the latter and of the 
hind neck being lanceolate and having whitish shaft-streaks. A tuft of 
feathers with long golden .yellow tips springs from near the ear-coverts 
and is directed backwards ; axillary tufts and under til-coverts gamboge- 
yellow. Length about 8.62 inches. Female smaller. 
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Moho braccatus (Cassin). O-O A- A. 

This bird, known as the dwarf o-o is confined to the island of 
Kauai where, according to Wilson, it is found at all elevations of 
the forest and is by no means uncommon. The coveted yellow 
feathers are confined, in this species, to a small patch upon either 
thigh, and hence the bird was little persecuted as compared with 
its relative on Hawaii. 

The late Mr. Knudsen reported that the species, as was to be 
expected, is fond of bananas. Mr. Wilson observed it feeding 
upon the nectar of ohia flowers and of those of the tree lobelia. 
I have no doubt that the dwarf o-o feeds much also upon insects. 

According to Wilson this species ''has a sweet song, some of 
its notes possessing a bell-like clearness.'' 

In his notes upon this species Mr. Rothschild remarks that 
*'these birds have a remarkable and somewhat musk-like scent, 
even strongly perceptible in a box of skins. The same scent is 
present in the other species of Moho/' 

I feel positive that in ascribing a strong odor to any of the 
species of this genus Mr. Rothschild is mistaken. Without doubt 
the odor noticed by him from the Moho skins, which he Hkens to^ 
the well known musky scent of the Drepanine birds, originated 
with the latter and was communicated from them in the shipping 
box or in the cabinet. The odor from freshly made skins of the 
Drepanididce is exceedingly penetrating, as well as lasting, and 
will attach to any object confined with them. Freshly killed spec- 
imens of Moho have no perceptible odor. I have had in hand 
over a dozen freshly killed M. nohilis, and they are absolutely un- 
scented. Moreover Mr. Perkins, who has shot braccatus, as well 
as nobilis and bishopi, informs me that none of these species pos- 
sess the Drepanine odor. ^' 

The matter has considerable interest since, up to the present 
time, no Hawaiian bird has been found to possess this peculiar 
musky scent, save only the members of the Drepanididce, and 
they all have it in perceptible degree. 

It might at first seem that this peculiar odor, so unlike that of 
other birds, is peculiar to the islands, and is derived from the food 
of the birds. The several members of the Drepanine Family, how- 
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ever, differ so much in regard to their food, as to render such a 
supposition hardly tenable. Moreover, there are other birds, in 
nowise related to the Drepanine Family, as the several species of 
Moho, of Chasiempis, and of Phceornis, which live upon much 
the same fare as the Drepanids, and yet are without the peculiar 
scent of the latter. 

There seems, therefore, good reason to conclude that this odor, 
universal among the Drepanids and absent in all the other island 
birds, indicates a common ancestry for the former, and may yet 
prove a sufficient clew to their original home whence they migrat- 
ed to the islands. 

Description.— Adult male. Head black, feathers stiff and lanceolate; 
above slaty brown, lighter on rump; interscapularies with light shaft- 
streaks; wing and tail black, central pair of rectrices much exceeding 
the rest ; anterior edge of wing white ; chin, throat and upper breast black, 
with tranverse sub-apical bars of white; rest of under parts slaty brown; 
leathers of lower breast with light shaft-streaks ; lower thigh chrome- 
yellow. Length about 7.75 inches. 

Female similar but with whiter throat. 

Chaetoptila angustipluma (Peale). 

This remarkable species was secured by Peale of the U. S. 
exploring expedition, and was described in 1848. The following 
is his brief account of it : *'This rare species was obtained at the 
Island of Hawaii. It is very active and graceful in its motions, 
frequents the woody districts, and is disposed to be musical, hav- 
ing most of the habits of a Meliphaga. They are generally found 
about those trees which are in flower.'' 

Mr. Mills, formerly of Hilo, also procured at least two speci- 
mens of the bird, presumably from natives living in Olaa. I have 
many times visited the Olaa woods and have spent many days 
there, always having the bird in mind, but have seen no trace of it. 

Of the several species known formerly to have inhabited the 
island of Hawaii and now supposed to be extinct, the case of the 
Chaetoptila is perhaps the most hopeless as regards the chance 
of survivors. A bird of such large size, of active habits and mus- 
ical can hardly have escaped attention all these years. It has been 
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seen by no one since the time of Mr. Mills, and the natives do not 
know it even by name. 

It was doubtless confined to a limited district in Hawaii, for no 
one has been able to verify the statement of Mr. Dole (Hawaiian 
Annual for 1879, P- 47) that the bird was found in Molokai as 
well. 

Description. — Top of the head and neck blackish brown, each feather 
with a greyish white shaft-streak which is strongly tinged with yellow on 
the nape and sides of the neck. A greyish-white stripe over the eyes. 
Wing-coverts and back hair brown, tinged with ochreous on the rump, 
the feathers of the mantle with a white shaft-streak widening into a tear- 
shaped spot towards the tip ; remiges and rectrices deep brown, their outer 
margin yellow, giving a greenish effect to the whole. A greyish-white 
stripe over the eye. Lores, sides of the head and ear-coverts dull black, 
the feathers immediately under the eye mottled with greyish white. Chin 
and throat dull white, tinged with yellow, the shafts and the hairs with 
which this part is beset black. Breast and abdomen dull white, striped 
longitudinally with darkish brown; flanks strongly tinged with ochreous. 
Length about 13 inches. (Wilson.) 

ACEDINID^. KINGFISHER FAMILY. 

Ceryle alcyon (Linn.). Belted Kingfisher. 

Early in November of 1901 the attention of Mr. Harry Patten, 
of Hakalau, was called by some natives to the presence of a pair 
of strange birds in the mouth of Hakalau Gulch. Mr. Patten vis- 
isted the locality, and at once identified the birds as belted king- 
fishers. They seemed to be quite at home amid their novel sur- 
roundings, perching on a telephone wire much of the time, and 
evidently reaping a satisfactory harvest of small fish from the 
stream. ^ 

One of them, however, disappeared, having probably been shot, 
and on the 27th of the month Mr. W. K. Andrews, of Honomit, 
went to the gulch, and secured the remaining bird, kindly present- 
ing it to the writer. 

It proved to be an adult female, and as the other bird is said to 
have been somewhat diflferently colored it was, no doubt, a male. 

So far as the writer is aware this is the first reported occurrence 
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of the species in the islands. It is in the late fall months that most 
of the strays from the American coast reach the group, and this 
pair was undoubtedly blown off the coast during the fall migra- 
tion, and lured hither in the company of plover or other regular 
migrants to the islands. 

The occurrences of stray mainland birds in the group is of great 
interest, and should always be reported by sportsmen, to whom 
the knowledge usually comes, since they indicate the manner and 
the sources whence the original avian inhabitants of the islands 
were derived. It is rarely that strays reach the islands in pairs, as 
these kingfishers appear to have done, and, had the birds chanced 
to reach a more isolated section, it is possible they might have 
chosen to remain and so have founded a colony of their kind. 

Description.— Adult male. Above bluish plumbeous; tail with tranverse 
white markings ; primaries with spots of same ; forehead with white spot ; 
below white, with band of plumbeous across breast; white of throat en- 
circling hind-neck. Female similar, but sides and flanks rufous, with 
an interrupted band of same across belly. Length 11.00-14.50. 

BUBONIDifi. OWL FAMILY. 

Asio accipitrinus sandwichensis (Bloxam). Pueo. Short-eared 
Owl. 

That the pueo must have been long a resident of the islands is 
evident both because the bird is diffused throughout the entire 
group and because it figures prominently in Hawaiian folk-lore, 
the bird being formerly worshipped as a God, one of the poe akua 
mana. 

The recent examination of a large amount of material in the 
way of skins from thS islands and from abroad has led Rothschild 
to consider the island bird as a distinct form, distinguishable 
chiefly by its smaller size. Six specimens of my own collecting 
confirm his measurements. 

According to Andrew's Dictionary there was a special form of 
snare designed for catching the owl, called pehe or peheapueo, 
''snare for catching owls.'' It is possible that owl's feathers were 
employed for decorative purposes, but it is more probable that the 
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feathers taken from the captured owls were used to decorate the 
owl idols, or employed as offerihgs to propitiate the owl god's 
favor. Nor is it improbable that owls were kept captive in the 
heiaus or temples. 

The pueo was formerly very numerous in the lowlands of all 
the islands, but the extension of the canefields has materially 
diminished its numbers by depriving the bird of suitable nesting 
sites. Moreover the owl has ruthlessly been killed of late years, 
for no other reason than that it is an owl. As a result the pueo 
is nowadays getting comparatively rare. This is unfortimate, 
especially for the cane and coffee growers, since rats and mice are 
this owl's chief, nay almost its only food, and it annually destroys 
vast numbers of these mischevious rodents 

That it eats lizards, occasionally at least, is proved by the fact 
that one which I dissected in Kau had in its crop, in addition to a 
good sized rat, two lizards (Peropus miitilatus and Lepidodac- 
fylus garnotti). 

No one alleges mischievous habits against the pueo. It kills no 
poultry, or does so only exceptionally, and harms no one, and the 
bird should be protected by law and preserved for the good it is 
continually doing. 

Its native name, pueo, is a good rendering of its cry which it 
commonly utters as it hunts in the early morning hours or the late 
afternoon. The bird sees uncommonly well in the daytime, and 
not rarely is abroad in bright sunlight: nor does it fly after dark, 
unless by moonlight. 

Its habit of remaining stationary some little distance above the 
ground on rapidly moving wings, as it anxiously scans the ground 
beneath for mice, is common in the islands,^and is the character- 
istic by which it is most commonly known. 

As is well known this owl nests on the ground among the thick 
grass, and lays from three to six roundish white eggs. 

Description. — Adult. General color from tawny ochraceus to buffv 
white, plentifully striped with dark drown ; legs and under tail-coverts un- 
marked ; wings marked with dark brown and ochraceous, with dusky bands. 
Orbital rings black; eye-brows whitish; no apparent ear-tufts. Length 
13.80-16.75. 
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FALCONID.E. HAWK AND FALCON FAMILY. 

Buteo solitarius, Peale. lo. 

The io is the only representative of the hawk family in the 
Hawaiian islands, save the accidental marsh hawk, and the rare 
fish hawk, so far as definitely known. The bird occurs only in the 
island of Hawaii, where it is generally diffused.. That a bird, 
possessed of such strong powers of flight as io, should be limited 
to a. single island is most surprising and, indeed, unaccountable. 
P2ven, however, if the hawk reported from Kauai by Mr. Dole 
was of this species, the bird must be very rare upon that 
island, since no recent collector has obtained, or even seen it. 

Upon both the windward and leeward sides of Hawaii the 10 is 
by no means a rare bird, though it is nothing like so common as 
it used to be in the old days. Inspired with the idea that any and 
all hawks must, from their very nature, destroy chickens, the set- 
tlers, for several years, have shot all hawks upon sight. This 
ruthlessness is all the more to be regretted since io rarely ever 
touches a chicken or, indeed, a native bird of any kind. I have 
made constant inquiry among poultry raisers in the heart of the 
io range, and have yet to find au}^ one who has ever seen a hawk 
seize a chicken. The hawks have been suspected because they 
have been seen near the poultry-yard. As a matter of fact mon- 
goose and rats, more especially the latter, are responsible for most 
of the depredations for which io is blamed. I have dissected more 
than thirty adult hawks collected upon the windward side of Ha- 
waii, and have yet to find the first evidence of the chicken-eating 
propensities alleged against the bird. I have found as many as 
four mice in the crqp and stomach of a single bird, and nearly 
every hawk examined had the remains of at least one mouse or 
rat. In the stomach of but two individuals have I found native 
birds. One of these had killed two akakanis and the other had 
killed an amakihi. 

I have elsewhere noted the finding of the fragment of an egg — 
perhaps of the omao — in the stomach of one of these hawks which 
the bird had taken, presumably from the nest. I regret to be com- 
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pelled to add that this is not the sole instance of the bird's pro- 
pensity to rob nests which has come to my notice. I learn from 
an informant in Kaiwiki that he has seen hawks more than once 
in the very act of robbing mynahs' nests, despite the vociferous 
protests of a whole colony of the parent birds. The mynahs in 
this case had their nests in the forks of the main branches of some 
ohia trees close to the house. The hawks flew up a^s^ainst the 
trunks, maintaining themselves in this awkward position by means 
of their claws and their outstretched wings, and deliberately seized 
a young one and bore it off, repeating their predatory visits sev- 
eral times and in successive years. 

Yet notwithstanding the fact that io sometimes destroys birds 
and may even occasionally seize a chicken, it is nevertheless appar- 
ent that the chief food of io, and, when he can get them, the only 
food, are mice and rats. When these are not to be had io contents 
himself with what he can find, among other things the larvae of 
the Sphinx moth and spiders. I have found the crops and stom- 
achs of a number of individuals absolutely crammed with spiders. 
Large spiders of an introduced species (Argiope avara) have in- 
creased rapidly within the last few years, and it is but recently, 
apparently, that io has learned their value as food. The feathers 
of the legs and thighs of several hawks I have examined have been 
completely gummed up with a viscid secretion from the spiders 
and with the silken webs. 

In view of the above facts it is a little difficult to understand 
the statements of some of the early explorers like Peale regarding 
this hawk, to the effect that "small birds constitute its principal 
food.'' The bird is large and sluggish and, though powerful of 
wing, possesses none of the rapidity of movement and alertness 
common to all bird-catching falcons. Io kn^Dws his business far 
too well to waste his time and strength in the vain pursuit of birds. 
When hungry he sits motionless upon the low limbs of trees 
watching for small rats, mice and other creeping things which 
he can pounce upon unawares. 

Io shuns the dense forest — where alone most of the Hawaiian 
birds dwell — and lives upon its edges, especially where he has 
access to large cleared areas like cane and coffee fields. Both 
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these are favorite hunting grounds, and he does excellent service 
in ridding the land of the above rodents which, as is well known, 
destroy both cane and coffee, to say nothing of corn and other 
farm products. Upon the whole Hawaii has no bird more im- 
portant economically than this hawk, no bird perhaps which the 
agriculturalist cannot better spare. While there is yet time to 
preserve the species from extinction, laws should be passed pro- 
tecting this hawk and imposing a heavy penalty for its destruction. 

Like its American relatives of the genus Btiteo, io is fond of 
soaring high in air in fine weather, especially towards midday, and 
once above the forest trees the bird mounts upward in wide 
spirals without perceptible movement of the wings until he is 
almost lost to sight in the blue ether. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the flight of this hawk is heavy and labored, and is main- 
tained at first by a series of rapid-wing-beats until the bird has 
secured good headway. 

An instance has recently come to my notice where a hawk, un- 
doubtedly of this species, accompanied a vessel all the way to Cal- 
ifornia, most of the time perched on the royal yards. From this 
lofty perch, whence it could survey the ocean for miles around, it 
occasionally sallied forth after food which consisted of small 
birds, doubtless petrels. 

The plumages of this hawk have not been well understood.* 
There is an extraordinary amount of individual variation, and in 
a series of over twenty specimens no two are alike. There are, 
however, but two distinct types or phases of the adult plumage, 
a very dark phase, in which the bird at a short distance appears 
to be black, and a light phase, in which the bird seems to 
be almost white. The juvenile plumage of each of these phases 
is very distinct froni each other and from the corresponding adult 
condition ; both of them, however, I believe have been described 
by authors as adult plumages. Juvenile specimens in the dark 
phase are very dark brown, but by no means so dark as the adult ; 
those of the light phase are of a light brown type. Juveniles of 
both phases are, I think, several years in acquiring the adult 



'^For a paper upon this subject by the author see "Ibis" for 1902. 
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plumage. The brown stripes and bars underneath are gradually 
replaced with buff in the light phase, and in the dark phase deepen 
and finally overspread the entire under surface. 

The light and dark phases appear to mate in every possible 
combination, pairs of dark birds, pairs of white birds, pairs with 
both phases represented. 

Dark birds are very much more numerous, at least on the wind- 
ward sides of Hawaii, than light ones. I believe that not more 
than tw^enty-five per cent of the hawks on this side of the island 
are of the liglit phase. 

Description. — Adult. Dark phase: Above and below blackish brown; 
feathers on throat and sides of head edged with rusty ; rectrices with 
seven or eight zigzag black bars; interspaces ashy brown; inner webs of 
quills and secondaries white, barred with blackish brown. Legs greenish 
yellow; bill bluish black, plumbeus at base of lower mandible; eyris dark 
hazel. 

The juvenile plumage of this phase is blackish brown above (though 
not so black as in adult) ; feathers of head and occiput edged with buff; 
chin, throat and breast buff deepening on sides, belly and tibiae into 
ochraceus, the feather of these parts with terminal shaft-streaks of dusky 
brown; belly and sides streaked with blackish brown; thighs and tibiae 
barred with same; tail and wings much as in adult. 

Adult. Light phase: Head and hind neck light buff, streaked with 
dark brown ; rest of upper parts dark brown ; the upper tail-coverts wash- 
ed with buffy the tertiaries and wing-coverts edged with buff and white ; 
tail ashy brown with more or less distinct dark brown bearings. Under 
parts buff, deepest on belly and thighs, with a few indistinct brown shaft- 
streaks on sides. Eyris light hazel. 

The juvenile plumage of this phase is dusky brown above, feathers, 

head, hind neck, sides of neck and wing-coverts with buff margins ; under 

parts white with strong buffy tinge on sides of body where streaked with 

brown; thighs and tibiae barred with same; eyris light hazel. 

Length of adult male, about I5J<^ inches ; of adult female, about i8 inches. 

c 

Circus hudsonius (Linn.). Marsh Hawk. 

I am not aw^are that there is any direct evidence of the occur- 
rence of this species outside of Oahu, where several specimens 
have been obtained at different times. Nevertheless a recent visit 
to Oahu and much inquiry among sportsmen and others leads the 
writer to think that the specimens above alluded to were but cas- 
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ual visitors, and that the marsh hawk is not now, and never has 
been, a regular resident of the island. 

Dole's Accipiter Hawaii is simply the Buteo solitarius as is 
shown under the heading of the following bird. 

It is to be remembered that the marsh hawk would prove a wel- 
come resident of the islands, especially of Hawaii, in which island 
there are immense tracts where this hawk should thrive and mul- 
tiply. As the bird is a most indefatigable destroyer of mice and 
small rats it would prove an efficient ally of io in its war upon 
these pests. 

Description. — Adult male. Upper parts, including head, neck and chest 
light bluish grey; upper tail-coverts white; tail bluish grey with white 
spots towards base, tipped narrowly with white, and with from five to 
seven dusky bands; lower parts sprinkled with brown. 

Adult female. Above dusky brown, streaked and spotted with rusty; 
upper tail-coverts white; tail brown, banded with black; lower parts gen- 
erally dull buff. Length 19-24 inches. 

Pandion haliaetus carolinensis (Gmelin). American Osprey. 

It is difficult to state the precise nature of the occurrence of the 
osprey in the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Perkins writes me that he 
has shot the bird upon Oahu, where it "is found as a straggler 
and no doubt at times on all the islands. It is, I believe, more 
frequent on Kauai and Niihau." The writer has neither seen nor 
heard of the osprey on Hawaii and, though the bird may occur 
here casually, the coast being well adapted to its habits, it is cer- 
tainly neither a regular inhabitant nor a regular visitor to the 
windward side of the island. 

The osprey seems to have been noticed long ago in the islands 
by Mr. Dole, though the fact has escaped the attention of recent 
writers. His notes (Hawaiian Annual, 1879, p. 42) under the 
heading of Pandion Solitarius, partly apply to this bird though 
the bird described is Buteo solitarius. He calls it "Osprey or Fish 
Hawk," gives its habitat as Hawaii, Molokai and Niihau, and adds 
the significant note that "it is probable that this bird inhabits all 
the Hawaiian Islands, but as it frequents the most inaccessible 
coasts it is rarely noticed/' The above in nowise applies to the 
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Buteo solitarius while entirely consonant with the view that the 
osprey was the bird in mind. 

But the error does not stop here. Dole's Accipiter Hawaii is 
quoted by Wilson in his "Birds of the Hawaiian Islands'' as a 
synonym under Circus hudsonius. This citation I believe to be 
an error. Dole's Accipiter Hawaii^ as the description proves, is a 
young male Btiteo solitarius in the brown phase of plumage. 

This hawk was supposed by Mr. Dole to be an undescribed 
species, its habitat being "Hawaii, rare on the rest of the group," 
and the type bejng a * 'mounted specimen in Mills'' collection, Hilo, 
Hawaii. So far as I am aware the marsh hawk has never been 
found on the island of Hawaii and assuredly is not found there as 
a regular inhabitant. Moreover Dole's description, giving the 
length of his bird as 14 inches at once shows that the bird cannot 
have been a marsh hawk, if indeed the native name io given was 
not sufficient to show this, in further confirmation of the fact 
that Dole's bird cannot have been a marsh hawk, Mr. Brigham 
writes me that all the hawks from the Mills' collection in the 
Bishop Museum are io. As is well known all of the Mills' collec- 
tion was acquired by the Bishop Museum, and there is little doubt 
that the particular specimen which served as Dole's type of Accip- 
iter hazvaii is among them though apparently unmarked. 

It would seem certain that Mr. Dole as above cited had in mind 
two distinct species of hawks, and but two, neither of which was 
the marsh hawk. The two formal descriptions given apply to but 
one species, viz : Buteo solitarius, of which two phases of plum- 
age are described, while the notes refer in part to that species and 
in part to the osprey. 

There is little doubt that the osprey found in the islands is the 
American form, though specimens are necestary to finally settle 
the question. 

Description. — Adult male. Above grayish brown ; tail tipped with white, 
and with about six dusky bars; head, neck and under parts white; chest 
occasionally blotched with brown. 

Female similar, but breast more heavily marked with brown. Length 
from about 21 to 25 inches. 
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APHRIZID^. SURF-BIRD FAMILY. 

Strepsilas interpres (Linn.). Akekeke; Turnstone. 

The akekeke occurs in great numbers throughout the archipel- 
ago, and in some localities is fully as numerous as the kolea. The 
two frequently associate, and by most sportsmen both are shot 
and eaten under the name of plover. It may be added that there 
is little difference to choose between the flesh of the two, and both 
are tidbits when in good order. 

The first stragglers put in an appearance about the middle of 
August. In 1900 I shot some twenty of these first comers and to 
my great surprise found all of them to be plump and in fine order 
for the table, while some were very fat indeed. All these birds, 
with one exception, were fully adult and the majority were males. 
Moreover they were in much the same plumage as when they left 
for Alaska in May ; that is, they were in the red and black plumage 
characteristic of the nuptial season. The young birds did not be- 
gin to appear till at least a fortnight later, and when they came 
were thin and poor. 

The akekeke roost at night upon rocky points and little islets 
by the. shore, where they are reasonably sure of being undis- 
turbed and, about daybreak, leave for the pastures and freshly 
ploughed cane-fields where they feed all day. They and the plover 
destroy vast numbers of a small worm, called by the natives ''pe- 
lua," which eats the freshly sprouted grass, and many other in- 
sects. On this account they are protected by some, but not all, 
the planters. Comparatively few akekeke remain in the islands 
all summer and, as stated elsewhere, these consist of the immature 
birds and the crippks. In some localities, however, the akekeke 
may be seen in large flocks all summer long, as near the crater 
of Kilauea, and many roost in the crater itself. 

So far as I can leatn the akekeke never has been known to 
breed in the islands. 

Description. — Adult. Upper parts black and rufous; much white on 
head; rump, throat and belly white. Length 9-10 inches. Bill 8-9 inches. 
In juvenile dress the fufous is wanting; breast dusky. 
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CHARADRIID^. PLOVER FAMILY. 

Charadriiis squatarola (Linn.) Black-bellied Plover. 

The occurrence of this plover in the Hawaiian Islands rests, so 
far as the author knows, upon a single individual shot by Mr. 
George C. Hewitt in the fall of 1900 at Kaalualu, coast of Kau, 
Hawaii. That this is an isolated case is hardly to be beHeved, and 
it is more than likely that a few black-bellied plovers reach the 
islands every year in company with flocks of their relatives next 
mentioned. 

Description. — Adult. Above blackish, variegated with white and yel- 
lowish; rump white with dark barring; below white, more or less shaded 
with grey; throat and breast with dusky spots. In summer under parts 
black; above variegated with black and white; tail barred with same; 
a small hind toe. Length about 12 inches. 

Charadrius dominicus fulvus, (Gmelin.). Kolea; Pacific Golden 
Plover. 

It must have been in very remote times that the kolea first dis- 
covered the Hawaiian Islands and established the habit of annual- 
ly visiting their shores. No sooner have they reared their young 
in Alaska than they begin their return flight with its attendant 
dangers and fatigue. Leaving the islands in April and May, the 
first comers return about the middle of August. On that date of 
the present year (1900) I shot a number of kolea on the coast near 
Hilo in company with the akekeke above alluded to and, like the 
latter, they were all adults and had not yet doflEed their nuptial 
dress, although beginning to moult. My friend, Mr. W. K. 
Andrews of Honomu, also reports that abov.t the same time he 
saw numbers of first arrivals in the cane-fields near Honomu, and 
all were adults. It would seem, then that, directly the cares of 
the nesting season are over, the old males, and such of the females 
as have reared their young, start upon the return trip, leaving the 
young birds to be convoyed much later by the bulk of the females 
and a certain proportion of the males. Such, at least, may be 
inferred from the above notes, although many more observations 
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will be necessary before ail the facts concerning the migration of 
the kolea can be considered established. 

As was the case with the akekeke, the kolea first to arrive were 
in excellent condition. In fact most of them were so fat that dif- 
ficulty ^vas experienced in preserving a specimen or two. Many 
observers have noted the fine condition the kolea are in just prior 
to the spring flight northward, but it seems remarkable that they 
should be able to make the long flight they are credited with 
izifice, and in the interim raise their young, and still retain their 
plumpness. The young birds, unlike the old, seem to be invar- 
iably poor when they reach the islands. 

Mr. Henry Patten of Hakalau has witnessed the actual arrival 
of some of these flocks upon Hawaii. When first they make the 
land they are evidently spent and weary by their long flight but 
soon measurably recover and begin to feed. 

All the kolea do not arrive in the islands in great flocks at a 
given date, but the migration continues for a long time, more or 
less intermittently, from about the middle of August until at least 
November i, at which late date flocks have been observed from 
shipboard nearing the islands. There would thus seem to be no 
concerted action in the fall migration. Flocks, large or small, 
just as it happens, take flight for the islands as the whim seizes 
them or, as is more likely, w^hen they are in the proper condition 
for the trip. 

There is every reason for believing that many of the migrants 
are lost in the long passage, especially in the late Fall, when so 
large a proportion of them are younglings, not yet seasoned to 
such prolonged flights. Small flocks of them are frequently en- 
countered by vessels nearing the islands, and they usually act as 
though confused aiM uncertain as to their proper course, flying 
v/ildly about the vessel and uttering their calls as though quite 
bewildered. 

The food of the kolea, while in the islands, is almost wholly 
obtained from the pastures and cane lands, especially from newly 
ploughed land, and consists chiefly, if not wholly, of worms and 
insects. The crops of some of those examined by me have been 
filled with insect remains, unfortunately in too fragmentary con- 
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dition to enable their identity to be determined. It is highly prob- 
able that the kolea destroys a greater or less number of the beetle 
of the cane borer and, in any event, the number of insects it des- 
troys is so great that the bird should be carefully protected by the 
plantation owners. No effort should be spared to encourage its 
presence in the cane fields with the hope that finally the bird may 
be induced to breed in the islands and so remain the year round 
to wage war on insect pests. 

In this connection I regret to be compelled to state that this fine 
bird is becoming scarcer and scarcer with every succeeding year. 
The fact that it visits all the islands in great numbers, added to 
the excellence of its flesh for the table, has long made it the favor- 
ite object of pursuit by island sportsmen and, as the latter have 
materially increased in numbers of late years, the plover have cor- 
respondingly diminished. 

Neither the kolea nor the akekeke can go long without slaking 
their thirst, and from the barren uplands of Kau great numbers 
every day wend their way to the rare watering places which here 
are on the coast just above high v/ater mark. The moment thirst 
is quenched the birds return to the feeding-grounds. These daily 
flights of the plover and akekeke after water afford the sports- 
men their opportunity, and great numbers of the birds are killed 
from blinds placed within easy range of the watering places. 

A comparatively small number of kolea roost upon the coast 
with the akekeke. By far the greater number assemble at night- 
fall and fly in flocks to one of the lava-flows which are so bare 
and inaccessible as to offer safe refuge from all enemies that have 
not wings. The floor of the crater of Kilauea also used to harbor 
thousands every night. 

The first rains in the dry districts send tl^f green grass above 
ground, and the plover soon become very fat feeding upon the 
worms and insects which infest the grass. By April all the kolea, 
both old and young, are in prime condition, having moulted and 
the old birds having now assumed in great part the dress of black 



""'Observations made Sept. g, 1901, corroborate the above. A number 
of kolea were shot at that date and all were adult but the moult into winter 
dress at this date was well towards completion. 
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and gold their wedding season calls for. During this month they 
leave the islands in large flocks, and by early May there are com- 
paratively few left. Mr. Hoswell, of the Pepeekeo Plantation, 
Hawaii, informs me that in the early morning of the first days of 
April of the year 1900 he saw large flocks of kolea (and probably 
of akekeke) circling high in air over the coast and finally, after 
soaring in wide circles till almost out of sight, they took a north- 
erly course and soon disappeared in the distance. Some of the 
flocks soared so high that they were lost to sight before settling 
upon their course. Doubtless these preliminary aerial evolutions 
are for the purpose of settling their course and, perhaps, of get- 
ting into favorable air currents. These migrating flocks have 
been sighted by the captains of more than one vessel at various 
points between San Francisco and the islands, and, as in Spring 
they are always steering north, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that they are making direct for the Alaskan tundras. 

Careful observations by sea captains upon these migrating 
flocks, giving the dates when the observations are made, the lat- 
itude and longitude in which the flocks are seen, and the course 
taken by them will still prove of great value, and will do much to 
assist in solving the somewhat mysterious and always interesting 
problems of bird-migration. 

Description. — Adult. In suminer above black, spotted with white and 
golden yellow; below black, but forehead, sides of head, neck and chest 
white. In winter no black below; belly white; chest and sides of neck 
washed with yellowish, and streaked with brown; upper parts spotted 
with greyish and gold ; no hind toe. Length about 8 or 9 inches. 

SCOLOPACID^:. SNIPE FAMILY. 

Numenius tahitiensi^ (GmeHn). Kioea; Bristle-thighed Curlew. 

The kioea appears to occur in small numbers upon all the 
islands, where it is chiefly a winter visitant. Upon the windward 
side of Hawaii the bird appears to be rather rare but Mr. Patten 
informs me that nearly every season he sees a few, usually a small 
flock, near Hakalau. Upon the Kau and Kona coasts the kioea 
IS more common, and a certain number are shot there each year. 

I feel sure that a large majority of these curlew make their 
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appearance in September and October, and I have little doubt that 
they come from Alaskan breeding grounds with the kolea and the 
akekeke. Yet I am not prepared to assert that the kioea does not, 
at least occasionally, nest upon the islands. At Kaalualu, on the 
coast of Kau, where I saw a small flock of curlew the last of 
October, I was assured by Mr. Sam Kauhane that a few actually 
remain all summer, and he believed that some nested. 

Mr. Wilson states that he, also, was told by natives that the 
kioea breeds in the islands. There can be no doubt that a few re- 
main all summer, but this fact by no means gives positive assur- 
ance that they breed. Both the kolea and akekeke leave a con- 
tingent in the islands when they go north to nest in Spring but 
none of the stay-behinds have been known to breed. The curlew 
that remain all summer doubtless consist for the most part, as the 
kolea and akekeke certainly do, of the young birds, too immature 
to breed, and the old and the cripples. For all that, it is difficult 
to understand why the curlew and the other migrating species do 
not, in the course of time, settle permanently in the islands, where 
there would seem to be all the requisites. 

Description. — Adult. Above dusky brown varied with buff; upper 
tail-coverts and tail ochraceous, the latter barred with dark brown; top 
of head dark brown with a medium stripe of buff; beneath dull buff; 
cheeks, neck and chest with brown streakings ; side barred with same ; 
thigh feathers with bristle-like points. Length about 17.25 ; the curved 
bill from 2.70 to 3.70. 

Heteractitis incanus (Gmelin.). Ulili ; Wandering Tatler. 

The ulili is a permanent inhabitant of the ^Hawaiian Islands, 
frequenting the rocky shores of all the members of the group as, 
indeed, it does of the Pacific islands generally. Solitary or in 
pairs its ringing note may be heard summer and winter as, dis- 
turbed, it flits from rock to rock. It feeds upon minute crustacea 
and small crabs and to obtain these follows the receding waves 
with nimble steps, running quickly back to avoid the incoming 
rush. It also follows the fresh-water streams a mile or two from 
the sea, and I have seen them feeding in pastures by the side of 
little rivulets. Nevertheless the sea-side is their proper home and 
they do not go far beyond the sound of its breakers. 
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Apparently the ulili never nests in the islands and, about April 
or May, the greater number accompany the plover in their north- 
ern flight. Before they depart many of the outgoing ulili assume 
the barred plumage which is characteristic of the nuptial season. 
While most go, many remain, the latter being the immature birds 
and the weaklings. At all events those that remain retain the 
immature or winter dress and show not the slightest inclination 
to breed. 

About the middle or the latter part of August the return 
migrants begin to appear, and it is noticeable that the first comers 
are adults, chiefly males and still in the nuptial dress which, how- 
ever, is now somewhat worn and faded. Very soon after their 
arrival they begin the fall moult, and by the middle of September 
individual birds are to be found that show but a few barred feath- 
ers and have nearly donned the full winter suit. 

The ulili does not appear to return to the islands in flocks but 
to drop in a few at a time, perhaps in flocks of other birds, as 
kolea and akekeke, and it is probable that the migration of the 
species is not concluded till early winter. 

Description. — Adult. Above plumbeus grey; below white, streaked and 
barred with dusky. Length about ii inches. In winter underparts are 
unspotted; breast plumbeus grey. 

Limosa lapponica baueri (Naum.). Pacific Godwit. 

According to Bryan a specimen of this godwit was secured by 
Mr. Francis Gay on the island of Kauai, while a fine specimen in 
winter dress is in the cabinet of Saint Louis College, Honolulu. 

Mr. Rothschild. notes (Avifauna of Laysan pt. iii, 307) that 
several were procured on Laysan Island by Prof. Schauinsland in 
May, 1896, which corftpletes the present record for the islands. 

The bird is found both on the Asiatic and Alaskan coasts, mi- 
grating as far south in winter as Australia and New Zealand. 

Description. — Adult. Head, neck and lower parts cinnamon; back and 
scapularies irregularly varied with blackish, whitish and light rusty ; wing 
coverts light greyish with dusky shaft-streaks and whitish margins. In 
winter head, neck and lower parts whitish; head and neck streaked, the 
back and sides irregularly barred with greyish brown ; back and scapulars 
brownish grey. Length about 14.60-16 inches. (Ridgway.) 
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Calidris arenaria (Linn.). Hunakai; Sanderling. 

Mr. Knudsen appears to have been the first to observe this 
species in the islands, and he secured several examples upon 
Kauai. In October of 1899 I secured two specimens at Kaalualu 
on the Kau coast. At this place the bird seems to be by no means 
rare and, although the natives did not know it by name, they as- 
sured me that it came in small numbers every year with the kolea 
and akekeke. Early in October of 1900 I saw two hunakai on the 
Hilo beach, where they made themselves very much at home, re- 
maining there for at least a fortnight. Mr. Hewitt has sent me 
a third specimen which he shot at Kaalulalu October 14, 1900. 
September 25, 1901, 1 saw a Httle company of four on the Hilo 
beach. I am incUned now, therefore, to regard the hunakai as a 
regular migrant to the Hawaiian Islands, coming each year in 
small numbers which are likely to increase as time goes on. 

Description. — Adult in winter plumage. Above pale grey, the feathers 
of head, back and rump with black central areas; hind neck and rump 
lighter; under parts pure white; bill and feet black. Length 7-8.75; bill 
about an inch. 

Tringa acuminata (Hors.) Sharp-tailed Sandpiper. 

One specimen was procured on Laysan by Professor Schauins- 
land and is now in the Bremen Museum. A second specimen was 
taken by Mr. A. F. Judd in Moanalua valley near Honolulu, and 
a third by Brother Matthias on Maui as recorded by Mr. Bryan 
in the Key. As this sandpiper is a common summer resident of 
Alaska, occasional individuals m.ay be looked for in the islands 
accompanying the plover and akekeke in the Fall migration. 

Description. — Adult in winter plumage. Abofe grayish brown, streak- 
ed and striped with dusky; supercilliary stripe and lower parts dull white; 
chest and sides, breast, pale grayish buff. In summer the upper parts 
are brighter with rusty and black; unders streaked with dusky, and with 
greyish-brown V-shaped marks. Length about 8.25. 

Tringa maculata Vieill. Pectoral Sandpiper. 

Two specimens of this sandpiper have been shot by Mr. George 
C. Hewitt, one on the coast of Kau, Hawaii, the other a few miles 
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inland, in the Fall of 1900. Both specimens were sent to me for 
examination. 

Description. — Above brownish buff much marked with black; breast 
buff, with dusky streaks ; rest of lower parts white. Length about 8.75. 

Gallinago delicata (Ord). Wilson's Snipe. 

One of these snipe was killed by Mr. Hewitt near Naalehu a 
few years ago, as recorded in "The Auk" for July, 1900. In the 
Fall of the same year a second indivudual was seen in the same 
locality by Mr. W. H. Hayselden who, however, failed to secure it. 

Description.—Adult. Above blackish, feathers edged with buff; below 
white ; under wing-coverts, axillars and sides barred with slate. Length 
about II inches; bill 2.75. 

RECURVIROSTRID^. STILT FAMILY. 

Himantopus knudseni, Steineger. Kukuluaeo; Knudsen's Stilt. 

This stilt was first described from specimens obtained in Kauai 
by the late Mr. Knudsen, although the birds' presence in the 
islands had long before been recorded by Pelzeln in 1873. Mr. 
Wilson obtained specimens in Oahu and Dr. O. Finsch observed 
it in Maui. There is, therefore, some reason to believe that the 
bird is distributed throughout the whole group. I have never 
seen it, however, upon Hawaii, nor have I been able to learn of 
its presence there. The aeo frequents the beach and also inland 
ponds and swamps. Upon Oahu, where but a few years ago the 
bird was numerous, it is now very scarce, having been mercilessly 
shot by gunners, though its flesh is of no value for food. 

Description. — Adult. Above black; a small spot of white above and 
posterior to eye which Is nearly encircled also with white; under parts 
white which color extends along side of neck and over the forehead in a 
broad band; tail smoky gray; legs bright pink, 

PHALAROPID^. PHALAROPE FAMILY. 

Crymophilus fulicarius (Linn.). Red Phalarope. 

A specimen of this phalarope was presented to the writer by 
Mr. M. Newell (Brother Matthias) who obtained it upon Kauai 
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in the spring of 1894, where it appeared not to be uncommon. In 
April 1900 I shot a single individual from a flock of akekeke. 
How close was the association of this bird with the akekeke ap- 
pears from the fact that it evidently accompanied the akekeke in 
the flight to the uplands to feed, quite contrary to the usual habits 
of this species which is pre-eminently a marine bird. Professor 
Schauinsland saw this species upon the island of Laysan. It may 
be found that, like the sanderling, this phalarope visits the islands 
annually in small numbers. 

Description.— Adult. Underneath purplish cinnamon; sides of head 
white; top of head blackish. In winter under parts white; occiput and 
about eyes plumbeous. Above pearl gray. Length 7.50-9 inches. 

Phalaropus lobatus (Linn.). Northern Phalarope. 

So far as known, only a single specimen of this phalarope has 
ever been found on the islands. This individual was shot by Mr. 
A. F. Judd on Kauai during the winter of 1892-93, and is now in 
the Bishop Museum. The bird summers in Alaska, and migrated 
in great numbers down the west coast, so that occasional strays 
are to be looked for m the islands. 

Description. — Adult. Above dark plumbeous, the back striped with buff; 
greater wing-coverts tipped with white ; lower parts white ; chest and sides 
rufous. The female much brighter than the male. 

In winter chiefly white; upper parts grayish. Length about 7 inches. 

RALLIDiE. RAIL AND MUD-HEN FAMILY. 

Pennula millsi, Dole. Moho. 

There is a popular impression that this bird was wingless. As 
a matter of fact the moho was as well supplied with wings as most 
of the rail family, though it may be doubted if its wings were of 
any special use to it after it reached the islands. Obtaining its 
food solely from among the weeds and grasses, having no migra- 
tion to perform, and at first having practically no enemies to 
escape from, the wings of the moho doubtless in time came to be 
almost useless. Nor would serviceable wings have long availed 
to preserve a bird of its secretive habits from the enemies des- 
tined to work its extermination, the domestic dog and cat (es- 
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pecially the latter) run wild in the islands. These wild cats have 
abounded in the woods from an early day, living upon rats, mice, 
and such young birds as chance throws in their way. The mon- 
goose usually receives the credit of exterminating the moho, but 
it may be doubted if a single moho was alive at the comparatively 
late day when the mongoose came upon the scene. So far as the 
bird is concerned the matter is of no consequence since either 
enemy, cat or mongoose, was, unaided, quite capable of com- 
passing its destruction. 

Of the range and the habits of the moho we know very little. 
I am inclined to believe that forty or fifty years ago the moho 
ranged over a considerable portion of the windward side of the 
island, but not far above the sea. 

The late Judge Austin told m.e that years ago it was not un- 
common as far north along the coast as Onomea, and that on one 
occasion a native showed him a moho's nest with eggs, which was 
built in the grass close to. a cane field. The late D. H. Hitchcock 
also informed me that less than forty years ago the moho lived on 
the edge of the woods not far above the town of Hilo, and that a 
nest with eggs was shown to him in situ by some boys. Thus it 
would appear that the moho ranged from somewhere near the vol- 
cano northward for forty miles or so along the coast and, per- 
haps, much farther. That the moho ever inhabited the dense 
woods of Olaa, as I find many people believe, is in the last degree 
doubtful. Mr. Mills' specimens, it is true, are supposed to have 
come from Olaa though their exact locaHty is unknown. Mr. 
Wilson states that Hawelu, the native who collected them, lived 
at the former half-way house on the old Volcano trail, and it was 
probably in the rather open country that here interposes between 
the woods and the s^a that the moho lived. 

A report is current in Hilo that when the Volcano road was 
being finished (about 1893) a moho was seen close to the road and 
some five miles east of the Volcano House. I have not been able 
to verify this report which, if true, brings the existence of the bird 
down to recent times, but the locality indicated is of all others the 
one in which I should expect to find this rail. The pahoehoe at 
tins point is covered with a dense matting of mosses, lichens and 
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ferns, above which rises in clumps a scattering growth of scrub, 
consisting of small ohias, berry-bearing trees, large ferns, vacci- 
nium, ukiuki and many others. Even in dry weather the region 
is boggy and in wet weather it is a morass. Such a locality may 
well have been the last stronghold of the moho. In 1887 Mr. Wil- 
son searched the above region for the bird, and I have visited it 
many times since, but to no purpose. To explore this region 
thoroughly, however, with a dog would require weeks of per- 
sistent effort and would prove a most tremendous task. 

What between the uneven and boggy nature of the ground, the 
presence on all sides of holes in the lava dangerous to limb if not 
to life, and the heavy growth over all which renders walking 
almost as difficult as through deep snow, the difficulties of explor- 
ation are of no ordinary kind. But more disheartening to the- 
naturalist than all else is the presence of the mongoose which is 
there, as it is everywhere on the island, in force, and seems to 
render the quest for the mpho at this late day an absolutely hope- 
less one. 

Description. — Adult. Above rufous, lighter on head; side of head, 
chin, and throat whitish; beneath lighter rufous. Length about 5H 
inches. 

Pennula .sandwichensis (Gmehn). 

There is but one known specimen of this rail, that in the Ley- 
den museum. I follow Sharpe and Rothschild in recognizing this 
specimen as the type of Latham's species, but it appears by no 
means certain that the specimen in question ever came from the 
Hawaiian Islands. To recognize a third species {P. wilsoni) is 
but to add to the existing doubt and confusion. 

The following is a description of the Ifeyden specimen by 
Sharpe as quoted by Rothschild : 

"Adult (type of species). General colour above ruddy brown with 
blackish centres to the feathers, producing a broadly striped appearance; 
wing-coverts like the back and very much elongated; quills blackish, with 
rusty-brown edges; tail-feathers blackish, completely hidden by the long 
feathers of the rump ; head more uniform brown, with a ruddy tinge ; sides 
of face like the head; throat and under surface of body dark vinous red, 
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a little paler on the latter. Total length 5.3 inches, culmen 0.8, wing 2.8, 
tail 07, tarsus 1.3, middle toe and claw 1.35." 

Porzantila palmed, Froh. Laysan Crake. 

This little rail is very abundant on the island of Laysan, where 
alone it is found, and amid its novel surroundings it has developed 
very remarkable habits. Tlie following account is taken from 
Rothschild: Palmer says that it is "diurnal in its habits, very 
active, fearless and extrem.ely inquisitive.'' Professor Schauins- 
land says of it: "This funny little rail has become accustomed 
to a totally new life; it lost its power of flight completely, and 
hardly uses its rudiments of wings to help it when running Hke a 
shadow across the sands with mouse-like speed. Originally more 
-a swamp bird and dependent on worms, it has here become om- 
nivorous, and the sea-birds must furnish its principal food. Al- 
though it cannot open their eggs with its thin beak, I have often 
seen it partake of the tasty inside of an egg when a Telespiza had 
broken one. It does not even despise corpses of birds, which are 
so frequent here, but it tears the flesh off in pieces and devours it; 
it feeds also chiefly on flies and the numerous beetles {Der- 
mestes).'' 

"The nest of the Laysan crake is built under the thickest 
bunches of grass and there is a cover placed over it with a hole 
on the side for the bird to enter. It consists of grass woven to- 
gether with very fine shreds of grass, fibres, and a little down, 
with here and there a feather intermixed, the materials softer in- 
side.'' 

"The eggs are longish oval and measure on an average 1.15 by 
0.86 inch. The colour is pale creamy buff, flecked with pale red- 
dish brown and pal^ purplish grey." 

Description.— Adult. Above light brown, many of the feathers with 
blackish centers; sides of head and neck, chin, throat, breast and abdo- 
men slaty gray. Bill light green; tarsus and feet greenish. Length about 
6 inches. 

Fulica alai, Peak. Alae keokeo. 
In general appearance, habits, and notes this bird is the counter- 
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part of the American fresh water coot from which, no doubt, it 
is descended, but from which it presents recognizable differences. 
The natives know it by the name of alae keokeo, white alae, in 
contradistinction from the red alae (Gallinula) because of its 
beautiful cream-colored frontal shieia (red in the Gallinule) and 
its white (faintly tinged with bluish) bilL The bird formerly 
figured prominently in Hawaiian folk-lore. 

The alae is found upon all the islands and frequents shallow 
fresh water ponds, where there is an abundance of coarse reeds 
and sedges to serve for its own protection and to conceal its nest. 
When disturbed th^ birds instantly swim into the reedy recesses 
from which they can be dislodged rmly with the greatest difficulty. 
The nests are the same bulky piles of reeds and grasses character- 
istic of the coot everywhere. They are placed on the water, and 
are kept from floating away by the surrounding reeds. The birds 
begin to nest as early as the month of February and I have seen 
half-grown young freely swimming about in company with their 
parents April 30. Nesting thus early, the alae probably would 
be through with their domestic duties by mid-summer were it not 
for the fact that the natives freely plunder the nests for the eggs, 
which are excellent eating. In some localities it is only with great 
difficulty that the birds raise any young at all. 

The only nest I ever saw, with anything in it, was found Aug- 
ust 17 and contained two fresh eggs, but I do not doubt that these 
v^^ere a second, perhaps even a third, laying. I have no means at 
hand of direct comparison, but I should judge it to be impossible 
to distinguish the eggs of the alae from those of the American 
species. The ground color is of a delicate creamy brown of the 
exact shade known as cafe au lait, numerously sprinkled with dots 
and roundish blotches of clove brown and pift-plish. They meas- 
ure: 188x130 and 144x125. The alae keokeo had achieved a 
rather conspicuous position in Hawaiian mythology, and had even 
risen to the dignity of a place in the Hawaiian pantheon, a fact 
which of itself indicates a residence in the islands of respectable 
antiquity. 

Description. — Adult. Dark slate, paler below and much darker on 
head and neck; edge of wing, tip of secondaries and crissum white; legs 
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and feet greenish gray; frontal knob delicate creamy white; bill faint 
bluish white. Length about 14 inches. 

Galliniila galeata sandvicensis (Streets.). Alae ula. Hawaiian 
Gallinule. 

The prominent place in Hawaiian mythology occupied by this 
bird sufficiently attests the fact that it has been long a resident 
of the islands. The alae ula is the bird that first stole fire from 
the gods and gave it to the natives and, even to this day, it bears 
upon its forehead the crimson frontal knob where the feathers were 
burned aw^ay by the sacred fire. 

The bird has overspread the islands and is found in the same 
places as the coot. Unlike the latter bird, its nest is not placed 
over the water where it is inacessible to the thieving mongoose. 
The consequence is that in many localities upon the island of 
Hawaii, as for instance, about Hilo, where formerly the galHnule 
abounded, it is no longer known. 

Dr. Stejneger has examined the claims of this bird to specific 
rank w^ith his usual acumen, and sums up the matter as follows: 
"It seems, therefore, that there are no characters upon which to 
base a specific separation, and were it not that the difference in re- 
gard to the color of the tarsus may hold good in the majority of 
specimens, I should be disinclined to regard the Hawaiian bird as 
even subspecifically distinct." I am not in position to add any- 
thing to Dr. Stejneger's remarks further than to say that the 
single specimen of this bird I have been able to obtain near Hilo 
had no trace of red upon the tarsus and, so far as I am able to see 
without direct comparison with American specimens, is indistin- 
guishable from ordinarv American examples. 

Description. — Adult. Head, neck and under parts grayish black, darker 
on head and whitening on belly; back brownish olive; wings and tail 
dusky; crissum, edge of wing and flanks white; bill, frontal plate and 
tibiae anteriorly (usually) red; tarsus and toes greenish. Length 12-15 
inches. 
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ARDEID^. HERON FAMILY. 

Ardea sacra, Gmelin. Aukuu. 

According to Rothschild this heron has been ascribed to the 
Hawaiian Islands by G. R. Gray, but without citation of authority. 
Dole also gives it as an inhabitant of the group (Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist. 1869, p. 303) but his statement that it is "common all 
over the group" is assuredly a mistake, and tends to throw some 
doubt upon the accuracy of his knowledge respecting the species. 

Dr. Finsch, who was well acquainted with the bird in the islands 
further south, is quoted by Rothschild as stating that he "ob- 
served the white form once at Kahului, Maui." 

I can add no certain evidence of the occurrence of the bird in 
the islands, although a large white heron which I am informed 
was seen in Honolii gulch near Hilo, Hawaii, can hardly have 
been anything else except the white form of this species. 

Description.— Adult, Above cinereous blue; abdomen dusky; plumes of 
back and breast white. Length about 17 inches. The young is wholly 
white. 

Nycticorax nycticorax griseus (Bodd.). Aukuu kahili; Black- 
crowned Night Heron. 

This heron is numerous on Oahu, and even about Honolulu, 
being found on the Nuuanu stream quite within the city limits. 
It is common also upon Maui, and occurs on all the other islands 
in greater or less numbers. Upon Hawaii it is comparatively 
rare, at least upon the windward side, though I have seen a num- 
ber about the Lokoaka ponds, not far from Hilo. Formerly it was 
occasionally found on the Waiakea ponds close to Hilo, and I have 
heard of a number being seen on the upper Wailuku close to the 
forest. 

The habits of the bird during its residence on the islands appear 
to have undergone no change. Usually the herons roost by day in 
the lauhalas, mangoes and other trees of dense growth and, about 
dusk, betake themselves to feed in the shallow brackish and fresh- 
water ponds, their chief prey being oopu and other allied small 
fish. 
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Upon Oahii a considerable number of these herons are killed 
by the Portuguese under the name of "fish-hawks'' and eaten, and 
their rank flesh is highly esteemed. 

Description. — Adult. General color bluish gray ; crown, scapulars and in- 
terscapulars dark glossy green ; forehead, throat and underparts generally 
whitish; occipital plumes white. Length about 24 inches. 

Young birds lack the plume, and are otherwise very different. Above, 
grayish brown, paler below; much spotted with white. 

IBIDyE. TBIS FAMILY. 

Plegadis guarauna (Linn.). Glossy Ibis. 

The occurrence of this ibis in the Hawaiian Islands has hitherto 
rested upon a single specimen obtained by Mr. Knudsen in 1872, 
upon Kauai, and identified by Mr. Ridgway as of the above 
species. Mr. Newell informs me that in 1873 Mr. Wilder of Ho- 
nolulu shot a second specimen of this ibis on the island of Maui, 
and sent it to him for preparation. It was probably of the above 
species, though this is not definitely known. 

Description.— Adult. Head, neck and lower parts chestnut; upper parts 
metallic green, bronze and purple; lores lake-red; feathers at base of 
bill white. Length about 22 inches. 

Young with lower parts grayish brown. 

{To conclude next issue.) 



KAHOOLAWE AN EARLY PLACE OF BANISHMENT. 



MONG the events and conditions of dawning Hawaiian civ- 
ilization that has been overlooked by historians and voy- 
agers, with but two exceptions so far discovered, is that 
of the island of Kahoolawe as a penal settlement. 
Many of the older residents recall the common rumor in their 
early days here of that barren island having been a convict station, 
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but, like the writer, are at a loss to define either the time of its 
designation as such, or its date of termination. 

Notwithstanding the unsavoryness of the subject the fact that a 
chapter of Hawaiian history, illustrating the development toward 
civilization has been missed, is of sufficient interest to demand 
enquiry and investigation, hence this effort to embody such facts 
as can now be ascertained for future reference, or additions if dis- 
covered. 

Looking for the commencement of banishment for offences in 
these islands, the ''blue book" of first published laws, of 1842, re- 
veals the existence of its practice at that time but defining no local- 
ity, for chapter XLIV, entitled "A law respecting banished per- 
sons" refers to their treatment, while penalties of banishment are 
prescribed in the laws on forgery, counterfeiting, perjury, lewd- 
ness, assault, theft, burglary and degrees of murder. Its origin, 
therefore, antidates the first written laws. 

It seems evident that in framing these first written laws they 
were made to embody what had been promulgated by royal edict. 
In their emergence from heathen darkness the king and chiefs 
were led to observe grades of punishment according to the depth 
of crime, instead of many alike being punishable by death, accord- 
ing to their former custom. 

It is thought by some that this law of banishment shows evi- 
dence of Kaahumanu's hand. If so, it would date back to about 
1830, or earlier, her death occurring in June 1832. "Alexander's 
Brief History," under the subject of "Persecution of Catholics," 
(page 206) has the following fact confirming its early existence: 

"Louisa, a native woman wdio had been baptized in California, 
* * * remaining firm in her belief, was treated with severity. 
Kaahumanu even intended to send her to Kahoolawe (which was 
then used as a place of banishment) but was dissuaded from doing 
so by Mr. Richards," 

In its origin, doubtless the fact that not a fev/ escaped convicts 
from Botany Bay, who had made their presence felt on these shores 
in early days had familiarized the king and chiefs with the subject 
of banishment, was an influence toward its recognition and adop- 
tion here as a penalty for crime. While the time and circumstances 
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of its origin is clouded with uncertainty, it appears to have been 
a working factor at the time of the visit at these islands of Wilkes' 
Exploring Expedition, in 1840-4T. The account therein given is 
the only one published by an early writer, so far met with, and 
though somewhat contradictory gives important data to work 
upon. We extract from the record (Vol. IV, pp. 244-5) as fol- 
lows : 

'^Kahoolawe ^ * * is fourteen miles long by five miles wide. 
It is uninhabited except by a few fishermen, and is used as a place 
of exile: at this time there was one state prisoner confined on it. 
Lieut. Rudd * * ^ set out in search of the town. * * * 
After wandering over the rugged face of this barren island for 
many miles he discovered, to his great joy, from the top of a ridge, 
a cluster of huts near the water, which they soon reached. They 
proved to be inhabited by Kenem.oneha, the exile above spoken of, 
who for the crime of forgery had been condemned to spend five 
years in exile upon this island. This was effected in a singular 
manner, and the punishment of the offender will serve to show the 
mode in which the laws are carried into execution. 

'The chief Kenemoneha treated Lieut. Budd with great kind- 
ness, supplied him with dry clothing and gave him of his scanty 
fare. The village is a collection of eight huts and an unfinished 
adobe church. The chief has three large canoes for his use. * "^ 

'The only article produced on the island is the sweet potato, and 
but a small quantity of these. All the inhabitants of the island 
are convicts, and receive their food from Maui ; their present num- 
ber is about fifteen. Besides this cluster of convicts' huts there are 
one or two houses on the north end inhabited by old women. 
vSome of the convicts are ailow^ed to visit the other islands, but not 
to remain." ^* 

The time of this visit was in March, 1841. In the census both 
of 1832 and 1836 Kahoolawe is credited with a population of 
eighty, but it has not figured in the census tables of any later 
period. 

In the early part of 1858 it was first leased for a sheep station, 
which was the occasion of a communication in the Polynesian of 
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April icth, of that year, in which the following reminiscence re- 
lating to the island is given : 

''It used to be a penal settlement, and no doubt the convicts en- 
joyed there as much ease and freedom from both surveillance and 
labor as their hearts could wish. I have heard that the late Kiiii- 
maka^ had a fine time of it. He was a native of some little rank 
and had his ow^n dependants who used to swim from the shores of 
Maui and take him what he wanted to make his banishment en- 
tirely agreeable. 

''I have also heard that one George Morgan was the last convict 
placed there, and that one or two females used to render passable 
that utter solitude which is never so well enjoyed as in agreeable 
company. George used to hunt the wild hogs and cultivate a little 
patch of land. I believe he used; also, to back down his drinking 
water from some considerable distance. He was a shoernaker by 
trade, and if, as many followers of Crispin have been, he was of a 
poetical turn of mind, he must have had a fine opportunity for the 
indulgence of his fancies.'' 

Enquiring among Hawaiians upon this subject we have an 
account from 9 venerable native writer of this city, formerly of 
Honouaula, Maui, who testifies of his own knowledge not only of 
the existence of the penal settlement of Kahoolaws about the year 
1840, but one also at Lae-o-kaena, Lanai ; the former island being 
designated for the men, and the women being banished to the lat- 
ter place. He states he knew whereof he spoke, for his own 
mother was among the parties sent there. In the narrative he 
furnishes v/e gather some particulars of the daring escapade of 
the Kahoolaw^e convicts, vaguely touched upon in the foregoing 
extract from the Polynesian. . , 

According to this statement the new law was by decree in a 
council of the king and chiefs, before legislative enactments, and 
was promulgated by Kaukeaouli. The crime of murder was pun- 
ishable by death ; theft and adultery by exile, the men being sent 
to Kahoolawe and the women to Lanai. The narrator claims to 
have been born in 1832 at a place on Maui that had much to do 



I Probably the Kenemoneha of Wilkes' account. 
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v'ith Kahoolawe, being right opposite it, and these things were 
freely talked of among the people. There was much sadness and 
wailing at the arrests made under the new law on the parties being 
locked up at Lahaina for subsequent trial, before the governor, 
and sentenced to one island or the other. 

The women were conveyed across to Lae-o-kaena by the schoon- 
er Hooikaika, afterwards the men were sent to Kahoolawe, among 
whom was the Maui chief Kinimaka^ who was designated as sup- 
erintendent of the exiles. The work he assigned to them was the 
erection of houses of stones and dirt (adobe) at a place called 
Kaulana, a small bay, where with some residents they numbered 
80 or more. After its designation as a convict station the former 
settlers left and returned to Honuaula, w^hence most of them had 
come. 

In those days much trouble existed among the exiles for want 
of food ; they even eat of the kupala^ in their distress. This was 
found of good size; usually it is fed to the hogs. It somewhat 
resembles a sweet potato, but on a steady diet dysentery and its 
attendant conditions would result. At this critical time they con- 
sidered what course to pursue and decided to swim over to Maui, 
for life or death. Fifteen of the number, good swimmers, were 
chosen for the venturesome trip, and their return was to be looked 
for with a food supply in six days, or be considered drowned, or 
captured. 

These deliverers prepared for their errand in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1841. Before starting they procured a wiliwili log to which 
they fastened a rope and with a stone anchored it out at a depth of 
fifteen fathoms where the tide ran swiftly, as a buoy, that on its 
indication of the tide running towards Maui would be the time to 
start. Meanwhile thty held old-time devotions at an altar called 
Aikupan, then set out to swim across. And as they swam vigor- 
ously it was not long before they reached Molokini, the cluster of 
rocks in mid-channel, where they rested awhile. Toward night- 
fall they resumed their swimming till they landed at Puuolai, near 

^A descendant of this chief states he was banished for beating his wife. 
^^^A kind of vegetable the root of which was eaten in time of scarcity. — 
Andrews' Diet. 
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Makena, not so much tired as they were hungry. They therefore 
quickly sought out a grove of cocoa-nut trees from which they 
obtained a food supply. Six of their number were familiar with 
the locality and guided the party inland to a cave where they re- 
mained till morning, when they set out for the potato patches and 
gathered a quantity in bundles, making three trips nightly for 
three nights. They then appropriated several canoes for their 
needs and loading them they returned to Kahoolawe according to 
the time agreed upon. 

Subsequently they returned for further supplies and committed 
like depredations. From Kalepolepo and Maalaea they stole five 
canoes then proceeded along the shore to Ukumehame and Olo- 
walu, where they took others. They pulled all the taro of these 
two places, and also of Waikapu, which they loaded into the ca- 
noes and set out for Kahoolawe. With these canoes they after- 
wards went over to Lae-o-kaena, Lanai, and brought all the 
women to Kahoolawe to share their solitude. By these acts of the 
convicts a fear of them prevailed so that they were not molested 
by the government, but they lived peaceably together until in 1843, 
during Lord George's rule when, it is said, he put an end to the 
ridiculous law and sent the exiles to their respective localities to 
work upon the roads. 

The acts of Lord George's administration are all matters of 
record, but they reveal nothing which confirms this story of his 
abrogating the law or laws of penal servitude as above stated, 
though he did release a number of persons that were confined in 
the fort for certain offenses. It is possible, however, that in the 
"Act of Grace" of Kamehameha III, in commemoration of the 
restoration of the flag by Admiral Thomas, July 31st of that year, 
whereby ''all prisoners of every description" committed for of- 
fenses during the period of the session ''fronl Hawaii to Niihau be 
immediately discharged," royal clemency was extended to include 
prisoners of earlier conviction, since which time the laws on ban- 
ishment appear to have been a dead letter long before they were 
dropped from the statutes, apparently without special repeal. 



BUREAU OF CONVEYANCES. 



N preparing a history of the Record Office, however brief, one 
naturally turns to its own records and the laws relating 
thereto, for data. 

The formation of the Constitutional government of Ha- 
waii took place in 1845, whereupon laws were made to govern the 
several departments established and their respective bureaus. This 
office became thereby the Bureau of Conveyances, under the De- 
partment of the Interior, though there are indications of its ex- 
istence somewhat earlier. 

Volume I, of miscellaneous instruments, is designated "Notarial 
record of acknowledged instrumicnts,'' the first paper entered 
therein being in the French language, dated November -6, 1844, 
relating to a transfer of Manoa property to the Catholic Mission, 
originally leased by Boki to Charlton in 1827, for twenty-eight 
years. It is~signed as "recorded and compared this 28 November, 
i^^44> John Ricord, Notary Public," and all through this volume,, 
ending August 1846, the signature is in the same way, not as 
Registrar. 

There is also a partly filled volume, termed "Registry of Wills,'^ 
about twenty in number, most of them prior to 1850, a few of 
which have had historic interest as the court records can testify. 
Another liber of some thirty written pages was assigned to Bills 
of Sale of Vessels, scattering along a few years from 1846, but dis- 
continued in 1850, such instruments more legitimately belonging 
to the Custom House registration. The third recorded instrument 
therein has this honest admission appended : "This instrument is 
entitled to precedence in point of place in the record as well as ia 
point of time, but was accidently mislaid and forgotten until the 
preceding ones w^ere recorded.'' 

The statute laws of 1846 relating to "Executive Extra Judicial 
Officers,'' page 246, states that "the Attorney-General shall be 
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ex-olTicio the registrar of conveyances," ."^ "^ "^^ and ''he may 
assign the duties of his registry to a clerk appointed and removed 
by him." Page 250 further shows the Attorney-General was also 
''ex-offxio the principal notary public for the Hawaiian Islands." 
These are important points which explain the merging of the 
notarial record into the records of this bureau, and the extra pow- 
ers of its clerk during its initiatory period. 

Mr. John Ricord, the law framer and adviser of the chiefs at 
tlie formation of the government was the first Attorney-General, 
and in accordance with the statute w^as ex-oificio the first Registrar 
of Conveyances, as appears also from the records. 

The first recorded instrument in volume i of Deeds, as also the 
first recorded in volume i of Mortgages, are both of the date of 
October 2, 1846. John R. Jasper appears to have been the writer 
and clerk of the office at this tim.e, with power to take acknowl- 
edgments, but none are signed as Deputy Registrar. 

Mr. Jasper succeeded John Ricord as Registrar in May, 1847, 
and held the position till October, 1849, when he was succeeded by 
Asher B. Bates. During Mr. Bates' incumbency appears to have 
originated the position of Deputy, W. A. Cooper signing as such 
in May, 1850, and continuing till March i, 1857, when he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Thos, Brown, who succeeded to the position of Reg- 
istrar of Conveyances August 8, 1859, vice Asher B. Bates, re- 
signed, Mr. Brown did long and faithful service till his death, 
October 22, 1886, at the ripe age of 82 years, highly esteemed by 
all with whom he had to do. 

Junius Kaae was the next commissioned Registrar of Convey- 
ances, under date of November t, 1886, which position he held 
until the reform movement of July 1887, when he was succeeded 
by Jonathan Austin, who, after a few monthf resigned, December 
28, of same year, to accept the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

January 6, 1888, Thos. G. Thrum (the present incumbent) was 
commissioned to succeed to the charge of the Bureau. 

From its establishment up to June 30, 1888, the revenues of the 
office was the perquisite of the Registrar, from which he paid all 
salaries of deputy and copyists. The fees were regulated by law, 
as at present, being fifty cents per hundred words for recording, or 
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copying ; one dollar for each party acknowledging, and twenty-five 
cents per year of search. With July, 1888, all revenues were 
turned in to the Finance Department and the office force have 
since been on salaries as appropriated from one legislature to an- 
other. 

The records of the office show but slow growth till about 1875, 
when activity in real estate and general business began with the 
incentive borne of reciprocity with the United States. Up to that 
time the number of volumes for the thirty years of its existence 
were 48. Since then, the growth has been as follows : 
At the end of 1884 the number reached Liber 90. 
At the end of 1894 the number reached Liber 150. 
October 1902 the number reached Liber 240. 
It strikes one as strange that many new comers to the Islands, 
visiting the office, express surprise that so large a proportion of 
the recorded instruments (or even any) are in the Hawaiian 
language, and wdthout translation into the English tongue, as 
though it was an evidence of being woefully behind the age. 

Searchers of title find much to amuse and confuse in not a few 
of these native instruments, genealogical trees of no small dimen- 
sion being sometimes embodied, requiring the utmost care and 
clear knowledge of the language and of Hawaiian relationship to 
avoid mystification and arrive at correct conclusions. 

In the early years when the recording of the office was light and 
search work comparatively unknow^n, the indexes showed simply 
the names of grantors and grantees, with its liber and folio. The 
subsequent period further indicated the class of instrument, noth- 
ing more ; but as the volumes increased and transactions in prop- 
erty multiplied it was too heavy a tax on one's time and a needless 
wear on many records to undertake any search work under such 
methods. Consequently in 1889 a plan was carefully evolved for 
a system of indexing which aimed to embody all the main points 
of an instrument for identification, as far as it would show, as fol- 
lows.: (supposing a realty transaction)— Class; name of grantor, 
name of grantee, date of instrument, liber, folio and date of record, 
number of patent or award,situation by name of land, and its loca- 
tion by district and island. 
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The advantages for thus quickly identifying any property 
sought for and facilitating search work was recognized at once, 
and the labor of abstracting all the back records of the office for 
reindexing under this system was shortly after entered upon. 
This important work was completed March 1896. 

The preponderance of native names coming under the letter K 
requires a book by itself, w^hich letter has thirty-iwo subdivisions 
under both the vowel and principal consonant division of names, 
for quick reference. Like sub-divisions in Chinese names also 
prove a great help. 

A still further time-saver is now in progress in the recopying of 
all these indexes under the Card Index Method, so as to prepare 
a new revised set of bound indexes on the dictionary plan, in 
probably three series, up to 1900. This card index system for cur- 
rent work was introduced the first of last year (1901) to supple- 
ment the current indexes, and embodies the same features of 
abstract for identification as are shown in the bound indexes. 

By the Organic Act of 1900, following Annexation, this Bureau 
was changed to the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department. 

Effort has been made for an alteration of the law to permit the 
use of book-typewriters on the records, but the Territorial senate 
committee, to whom it was referred, did not take kindly to the 
s'^^g'g'Gstion for expedition, uniformity, clearness, and economy of 
books and space. 



HONOLULU'S NEW BUSINESS STRUCTURES. 




I HILE the new business structures of Honolulu for 1902 
have not been many, they nevertheless emphasize the 
stability and progress indicated in the account given 
in our last issue of the various building enterprises of 
the city. 

The Hackfeld block was completed and thrown open to the 
public for inspection March 21st, 1902, and the offices and busi- 
ness of the firm moved thereto. The new building of Hall & Son, 
as also N. S. Sachs', mentioned as in progress, are also finished 
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aod occupied. Work on the Alexander Young building lias been, 
pushed steadily on ; the main floor being practically finished, sev- 
eral stores being occupied by tenants. The hotel portion of the 
echfice has the promise of completion by about April next. 

The other new business structures within the year are the Low- 
ers & Cooke building on King street, near Alakea, (particulars of 
which follow later) and the Waity block, also on King street, oppo- 
site the von Holt block. 

The new Hall &: Son's buildmg, situate on the sontli-east cor- 
ner of Fort and King streets, occupies the site of their recently 
destroyed store, having risen, phanix-like, from, its ashes in a re- 
iriarkahly short space of time, all thing's considered. The last 
structure was two-story and basement. The present is three, atid, 
like its predecessor, is built of brick, and measures aboni 75 feet 
on bort street by 100 feet on King, and stands 59 feet high, from 
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The following description of the abuvc iniiidiiig is ai.lapLcd irum 
an account given in tlie P. C Advertiser during tlie progress of its 
erection. 

"The entire construction is of a substantial nature, adapted to 
!he business of the firm, and planned to afi'ord abundance of light 
'»id ventilation in each storv, as also in the fine basement which 
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extends imder the entire building. The interior finish of the first 
story, or main floor, is of quarter-sawn oak, and the broad oaken 
staircase is one of the noticeable features. Elevator service is pro- 
vided from basement to top story. 

The interior walls, ceihngs, girders and columns are encased 
with expanded metal lath and plastered, thus reducing the danger 
of a rapid spread of fire to a minimum. 

The exterior facades of the building are a free interpretation of 
the best Spanish Renaissance, with its broad projecting and highly 
enriched cornice surmounting a series of pilasters, between each of 
which occur windows, with pediments and architraves of classic 
proportions. All of the windows on the fronts" are glazed with 
plate glass, and the wall surfaces and enrichments are treated in 
cement stucco, executed after the manner in vogue in Bavaria, 
where examples of this class of work may be seen several hun- 
dred years old. 

The building w^as erected by Fred Harrison, contractor, under 
the plans and supervision of O. G. Traphagen, architect," and has 
cost in its construction over $75,000, including furniture, fittings 
and fixtures. 

The basement is devoted to the heavier articles of hardware, 
metals and pamts, and contains also an engine room where are sit- 
uated the engine, dynamo and tanks necessary to produce the elec- 
tric lights for the store and furnish power to run the hydraulic 
elevator and the machinery in the bicycle repair department. 

The ground or main floor is devoted to the offices, retail sales- 
room and shipping department. The second floor is used partly as 
a salesroom for household goods, agricultural implements and the 
storage of shelf hardware, while the upper flobr is assigned to the 
bicycle repair department and the storage of goods in original 
packages. On the ground floor, back of the offices is a fire-proof 
vault for the preservation of books and documents of value. 

The original business was established by Edwin O. Hall in 
1850. In 1865 it was changed to E. O. Hall & Son, and in 1883 it 
became a limited corporation under the same name. 

The present structure is the fourth occupied by this house on the 
same site during its existence. 
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LIWIES & COOIE'S B0ILMNG, 



Lcwers & Cooke's new building is situated on King sireei, l>e- 
ecn Fort and Alakt'a. Hie lot has 154 feet frontag'e, with an 
t'rage depth ot 138 feet, being the same as was formerly occii^ 
•d l)v the C. T, GiiHck homestead. In the rear of this is a piece 
feet in width connecting with .Merchant street, thns giving 
.*ess for teams to vard and rear entrances of the stores. 
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The building occupies the entire street frontage — as is seen by 
the above illustration — and is divided into three sections, each 
approximately 50x80 feet with basement, first, second and third 
floors, and with shipping room in the rear of each on first floor, 
20x30. The building is constructed of brick, with pressed brick 
and terra cotta front, the fluted iron columns being a feature. 
Large plate glass windows on all of the front add materially to its 
beauty. Electric freight elevators are provided for each store and 
the building is framed so that passenger elevators can be installed 
with little trouble. 

The property is owned by Lewers & Cooke, Ltd. The building 
was planned by O. G. Traphagen, architect, and erected by the 
Hawaiian Engineering & Construction Co. The contract price, 
exclusive of elevators, was $109,925.89. The center store will be 
occupied by Lewers & Cooke, Ltd., dealers in lumber and building 
materials, as their main office and store for handling builder's 
hardware, wall paper, matting, glass, etc. The store to the right 
has been rented to Lewis & Co., Ltd., where t^jey will conduct a 
modern establishment in the fine grocery line. 



THE AWA HABIT OF THE HAWAIIANS 



By Oliver P. Emerson. 




4;^]J50 HE history of every people takes account of some primitive 
and peculiar habit of indulgence in an intoxicant, stim- 
ulant or sleeping potion, that gives a clue to its character 
and helps in shaping its destiny. * 
There is the care-forgetting lotus of the mild Egyptian, the fiery 
palm wine of the w^arlike Syrian, the dreamful hasheesh of the 
luxurious Persian and Turk, the exhilarating grape- juice of the 
vivacious Greek and stirring Latin, the nourishing koumise of the 
nomadic Tartar, the beer of the phlegmatic Teuton, the whisky of 
the fiery Celt, the hearty ale of the sturdy Briton, the soothing 
tobacco of the meditative Indian and the relaxing, sleep-giving awa 
of the indolent Polynesian. 
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Undoubtedly outward conditions helped in fixing these habits, 
each people took the article which was nearest at hand, yet we ob- 
serve an inward adaptation in almost every case. We cannot con- 
ceive of the bright, artistic Greek quenching his wits and drowning 
his fancies in beer. We cannot think of the active and practical 
Roman habitually submitting his faculties to the numbing effects 
of lotus, or of the doughty Englishm.an giving himself up for long 
to the airy dream of the hasheesh-eater. And so awa suited the 
Polynesian, even though for many generations it must have been 
of necessity his exclusive and only stimulant. 

The awa plant is a species of pepper, the piper methysticum of 
the botanist, and is described as having fleshy stems from two to 
three feet high. My observation is that forest awa often grows 
much taller, I should say from three to six feet high. The root is 
the valuable part. While tramping in the woods I have often 
moistened my moudi with a piece of awa chipped from some root 
and experienced relief from thirst by its pleasant, cooling, aro- 
matic, numbing effect on the mucus membrane of the tongue. 

The six or seven varieties of awa enumerated by Hawaiians are 
distinguished by length and color of joints. The joints of the Apu 
are short and green, while those of the Makea are longer and 
lighter, with one variety spotted. The Papa has short spotted 
joints, those of the Hiwa are long and dark green, those of the Moi 
are not quite as long as the Hiwa and the Mokohena, the awa of 
tlie island of Kauai is like the Papa. There is one other variety, 
the famous parisitic awa of Puna (ka awa kau laau o Puna) which, 
like the nidus fern, is found growing in crotches of trees. In all 
enumerations special emphasis is placed on this Puna awa ; it is de- 
clared to be the strongest and best. 

The awa plant is not carefully cuhivated by the Hawaiians. The 
vigor of its growth stands it in good stead as it contends with 
other forest plants for a place in the soil and sunlight. It is an 
upland growth and is found where the ground is moist and some- 
what shady. In planting it there is usually scant digging. Joints 
are set in the ground in somewhat the same manner as natives 
plant their hillocks of sugar-cane. After a time it is hilled, huinus 
and leaves being used, and after this single hilling it is generally 
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left to grow without further care. It will thus continue to grow 
on for an indefinite time, spreading its roots abroad, to be dug at 
the convenience of the consumer. 

It is said that age does not impair the vitality or vitiate the qual- 
ity of the root, but rather enhances its value. Roots thus left in 
the ground for twenty years or more will reach an enormous size, 
one root is sometimes large enough to be divided into loads for 
two or three men. South Kona, Hawaii, furnishes most of the 
awa of commerce, but it is a plant found growing on all the 
islands, usually in a wild, uncultivated state. 

I have been told that fifteen years ago there was quite a boom 
in awa planting. Many Chinamen started in the business, but evi- 
dently the market was not equal to the supply. It may be that 
more time and care were given to the culture of the plant than was 
warranted, for soon the awa fields were abandoned and the busi- 
ness left again to natives. My informant told me that the two or 
three weedings the Chinese gave their awa ran the expenses up 
above the profits. A crop was supposed to be taken off after three 
years growth and undoubtedly much awa has since been dug from 
these abandoned fields. 

The awa planter sells his crop by the "walu," eight pieces of 
root make a walu, and a walu in the green weighs not quite one 
hundred pounds. About a thousand walu a year are now sold by 
the agent in Honolulu ; formerly he sold as many as fifteen hun- 
dred. 

Aw^a has a value as a drug, hence there is a certain demand for 
it in the foreign market. The quantity and value of awa exports 
for the last ten years is shown in the followin|^ table : 

1892 8,179 lbs $ 776.00 

1893 16,725 '* 2,000.00 

1894 32 pkgs 203.70 

189; 12,600 lbs 1,304.50 

1896 14,120 " 988.50 

1897 6 pkgs 27.49 

1898 5,376 lbs 40947 

1899 10,000 " 900.00 

1900, (six mos.) 37,000 " 1,642.00 
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No awa was exported for the years 1889-90 and 91, though it 
appears in the custom house reports for several years earher, and 
none is reported since June 1900. The medicinal properties for 
which it is valued as a drug is in tlie preparation of remedies for 
urinary troubles. The materia mcdica gives it recognition only 
under this head. 

Awa drink is prepared either from the dry root of commerce, 
or directly from the root when freshly dug. To make good drink 
the root must be at least two to three years old; the older the 
growth the more powerful the liquor. It is prepared by pulveriz- 
ing the root in a mortar; if it is the dry article of commerce it is 
kept sufficiently moist to prevent its scattering and forming dust. 
When well pulverized, water is mixed Vv^ith the mash to bring it to 
a proper dilution, when it is strained. 

The favorite awa strainer of the Hawaiians is made of the stem 
of the ahu-awa plant, the Cyperus laevigatus. The stem is split 
up and the fibre separated from the pulp by being combed between 
two sticks. This fibre is then gathered into a tangle and put into 
the bowl of diluted awa in such a way as to surround and gather up 
the undissolved particles — hence the name ahu-awa, the gatherer 
in the awa. It is then taken up from the bowl and the dripping 
liquor wrung out of it. The bits of awa root which were caught in 
it are shaken out and it is again used as a strainer, this time being 
formed into a kind of funnel, something like a bird's nest, through 
which the awa drink is poured into the separate cups (apu) of 
those who are to partake. 

The regulation cup of the awa drinker, which measures one 
draught, is a half shell of the cocoanut, cut longitudinally. In his 
voyages Capt. Cook describes a difTerent way of preparing awa, 
one that was formerly in general vogue among the Hawaiians and 
Samoans and which he noticed among the Paumotu Islanders. He 
says, ''A root of the kawa plant being brought and laid down be- 
fore the King, he ordered it to be split into pieces and distributed 
to several people of both sexes, who began the operation of chew- 
ing it (mama) and a bowl of their favorite liquor was soon pre- 
pared.'' 

Awa-drinking among the Hawaiians is said to have been attend- 
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ed with less formality than among some of the islanders further 
south, who associated it with certain religious rites. The follow- 
ing invocation is known among the Hawaiians and was sometimes 
offered by the head of the household : 

Na akua o ka po, 
Na akua o ke ao ; 
E hoomau i ke ola 
O ko oukou pulapula 
A Kolopupu, 
A haumaka iole, 
Kani kookoo, 
Pala lauhala, 
A ka'i koko. 
(Na ka pulapula e pane mai,) 

Eo 
(A olelo ae la ka makua) 
Amama ua noa 
A lele wale aku la. 

Ye gods of the night, 
Ye gods of the day. 

Keep your scion till crouching age shall come to him, till his 
features shall grow peaked and pinched with age, resembling 
thOwSe of a rat, till the rattle of his hobbhng stick shall be heard, 
and his skin shall become marked and worn from long ying on 
the mat. Keep him with us even till he shall be helpless with 
weight of years, so helpless as to have to be carried about in a net 
(koko). Such, by the favor of the gods, shall come to be the 
number of thy years, O Son of the house. 

To this toast, put thus in the form of a prayer, the Son of the 
house shall reply, "Eo.'' "Here am I." 

The Hawaiian gods were supposed to be particularly addicted to 
the use of aw a. Songs were sung in praise of the drink. One 
furnished me by my brother, Dr. Emerson, translated by him for 
his collection, begins thus : 

"Kane is drunken with awa, 

His head is laid on the pillow. 

His bodv stretched out on the mat.'' 
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In the olden times of Hawaii awa seems to have been a drink 
used quite exckisively by the chiefs. In his "Polynesian Re- 
searches," in speaking of the Hawaiians, Rev. Mr. Ellis says, ''awa 
was but little used by the common people, sometimes only medic- 
inally, to cure cutaneous eruptions and to prevent corpulency ; in 
fact its general use w^as tabooed. It was a privilege granted to 
chiefs/' Kotzebue in his ''New Voyages," speaks of ''the son of 
Kalaipuu (Karaiopu), a boy of twelve years old, who often boast- 
ed of having obtained the right of drinking awa and who showed 
with much complacency a spot on his loins where the eruption was 
aheady visible." 

It is a question if this restriction which Ellis and Kotzebue men- 
tions was always maintained among the Hawaiians. Probably it 
did not hold after 1820, when the tabu system of the high priest 
Hewahewa was abandoned. The common native could then raise 
and use his awa w^ithout fear of molestation, and the protection 
which the government of the Kamehamehas brought him per- 
mitted an- indulgence in drunkenness to which the ancient and 
wary Hawaiian of Hawaii's feudal days dared not yield for fear of 
harm from some lurking foe. While the late chiefs were alive, 
the common people, in their use of awa, were wont to share the 
product of their patches with their head men and favorite chiefs. 

The awa habit is now very prevalent among the older natives 
excepting those who abstain on principle or such as have become 
addicted to the use of alcoholic stimulants, and, although the Ha- 
waiian is rapidly cultivating a taste for what are considered the 
choicer drinks of civilization, undoubtedly there is that in his 
constitution which will for a long time to come make awa a most 
acceptable drink. 

His sense of taste is not acute and the rankness of awa does not 
offend him. He looks to the effect of what he takes rather than 
to any gastronomic pleasure. The way he boUs his poi is an illus- 
tration of this ; he wishes to be fed and feel his hunger appeased. 
Moreover, the Hawaiian is muscular and given at times to pro- 
longed exertion and exposure which induces excessive weariness 
and awa, by relaxing the muscles and inducing sleep, gives him 
relief. 
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On stopping over night a few weeks ago at a native's house, 
preparatory to dimbing out of Pelekunu valley and over the sum- 
mit of Kilohana, Molokai's highest mountain, I was surprised in 
the evening to find my host drinking awa. In the morning we 
were to start on our wearisome and difficult tramp and here he 
was making himself stupid with awa. I felt anxious for the re- 
sult. But I need not have been so, for in the morning he told me 
that he had had a fine night's rest and felt well prepared for the 
day's work. The climb proved the truth of his words, for we 
went far that day, climbing the face of a steep mountain-wall over 
five thousand feet high, where hands as well as feet came into 
constant requisition, and he carried a heavy burden strapped to 
his back all the way. Apparently the man was an unusually strong 
native and though the awa may not have helped him it certainly 
did not hinder him in his operations while I was with him. 

On the following evening he again took awa, remarking that it 
would take away any soreness of his muscles and give him a good 
night's sleep. The next morning he was up early, bustling about 
as actively as usual. Probably in the course of years the continu- 
ous use of awa will tell on this man's system and bring premature 
age, if the verdict of one of our physicians is true that there is 
no stimulant we can use without paying its penalty. 

The awa drinker seeks also intoxication. On putting to a 
thoughtful native the question, ''What is the aim of the awa drink- 
er?" he replied, "Though I am not myself an awa-drinker and 
cannot speak from actual experience of its effects on my system, 
from what I have heard awa drinkers say and from my personal 
observation of their habits, I should say that the chief aim in the 
use of it is intoxication." My ovvm observations confirm those of 
my native friend. 

The awa drinker is not a light tippler. Heroes not sip and taste 
his awa as if it were a delicate viand with a fine bouquet, like that 
of rare wine. He holds his breath as he takes it and gulps it down 
by the cupful, sometimes taking a swallow of water after it, as if 
to cleanse his mouth and throat, and if, as my mountain-climber 
expressed it, the first cup does not make him see double, he takes 
another, till his head gravitates downward (kimo ilalo) and seeks 
the pillow. 
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On the night previous to the tramp my attendant took his first 
Clip of awa at supper. Later in the night I heard him using the 
pestle in preparing more awa. On questioning him about it in the 
morning, he told me that the first cup did not make him sufficiently 
drunk and that in order to get the full benefit he had to take a 
second, and then, when the flame of the lamp seemed to be double, 
as if two lamps were burning, he fell off into a profound sleep, so 
profound indeed that he did not turn over or move till morning. 

In the olden times there were those among the Hawaiians, as 
there were amqng the English and the Germans, who were stout 
drinkers and who won renown among their fellows by their abil- 
ity to take large potations with a steady head. It is said of Pana, 
a king of Kauai and a famous drinker in the days of Keawe-nui- 
-a-umi, that he could easily take forty cups of awa at a time with- 
out feeling it — an over-statement of course. 

It is undoubtedly true that this idea which so prevails among 
the Hawaiians that drunkenness is the goal of the drinker, has its 
tendency, when they give themselves to the use of alcoholic stim- 
ulants, to make them hard drinkers. This marked feature of the 
awa habit follows the Hawaiian with terrible effect in his use of 
alcohol. Another idea of the natives is that awa has a certain 
medicinal value, that it may be used with benefit to the system. 
In this they have a measure of support from medical men. The 
statement of Mr. Ellis, the missionary, that it was used ''to cure 
cuteaneous eruptions and prevent corpulency," has already been 
quoted. 

A native told me that it is very generally held that awa will 
remove roughnesses of the skin and take away wrinkles. Heavy 
doses are taken till the skin becomes scaly, when they are discon- 
tinued ; after a time the scales fall off leaving the skin soft and 
smooth — a kind of Inake experience, and a result reached by the 
opium eater, though not in the same way. 

It is also maintained that awa may have a beneficial effect on 
the appetite. It is said that awa taken at meal time lessens at first 
the desire for food, but later, on awakening from his sleep, the 
awa drinker has a keen appetite and after eating heartily will often 
feel anew the power of the first potation and without further in- 

As to legislation touching the use of awa, why should there not 
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Though awa has medicinal properties, its effects, as used by the 
Hawaiians, are evidently far-reaching and harmful. Speaking 
further of the awa habit as he observed it among the ancient Ha- 
waiians, Kotzebue writes, "The upper class are much injured by 
inordinate indulgence in awa drink. Those who suffered most 
from it had their whole bodies covered with a white eruption, 
their eyes were red and inflamed, they trembled much and could 
scarcely hold up their heads. This beverage does not threaten 
the lives of all who use it too freely, as Kalaiopuu, Kau and sev- 
eral other chiefs addicted to it were old men, but it brings on pre- 
mature, depressed old age. Fortunately this luxury is the exclus- 
ive privilege of chiefs." Vancouver, in speaking of the appear- 
ance of King Kahekili of Maui, says, "His age I suppose must 
have exceeded fifty ; he was greatly debilitated and enervated ; 
and from the color of his skin I judge his feebleness to have been 
brought on by an excessive use of awa." 

These evil results of the awa habit are still observable among 
the Hawaiians, though perhaps not to the degree noticed by Van- 
couver and Kotzebue. Undoubtedly the early method of prepar- 
ing the drink noticed by Capt. Cook which was so harmful and 
dangerous in spreading disease is less commonly practiced, but 
the excessive use of awa is still prevalent, as is indicated by the 
darkened skin, inflamed lids and red eyes of many a Hawaiian. 
There is the yet more serious effect which the awa habit has in 
stimulating the sensuous nature and proportionately weakening 
the will. My wise Hawaiian friend said, "Awa has the same 
effect on character as alcoholic drinks, it numbs the moral sense 
and destroys purpose. It makes its devotee 'palaka,' careless of 
consequences." "But," he added, "awa does not seem to have 
such a claim on its votary as alcohol ; it does not as surely kill and 
it can be abandoned without as fierce a struggle." 

Against this destructive practice the Hawaiian does not have 
sufficient restraint. The instruction of the schools and the best 
public sentiment are a help to him ; the church, if he is a church- 
attendant, also gives its aid ; but if he belongs to that large class 
beyond the reach of these influences, there is nothing left to save 
him but legislation, which hitherto has entirely disregarded this 
important matter. 
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There are regulations against drunkenness when it meets the 
eye of the pubHc ; these are enactments against the making of 
liquor without a license ; the still is felt to be a menace to public 
morals, and to the revenue of the government and when found is 
summarily closed by the police ; but against the raising and use of 
awa there is no law, and the awa drunkard, because he drinks at 
home and stays there till his drunken sleep is over, is never taken 
before the courts. 

Whatever laws there are on the statute book in regulation of 
the awa habit are put there apparently for the protection of the 
Government in the monopoly it holds for the sale of awa ; only the 
Government agent can buy of the awa farmer or sell to the awa 
consumer. 

The following notice, which was duly advertised in the papers 
gives the upset price of licenses for the year 1902. 

"The annual sale of licenses to sell awa will be held at the Cap- 
itol building at noon on Friday, December 6. The sale will take 
place in other districts on the same day, but on any hour which the 
sheriff may choose. The upset price is $1,000 in Honolulu, $500 
in Hilo, $500 in Wailuku, $250 in Lahaina, and $100 in all other 
districts." 

The Hilo license was not taken up; formerly there were six 
licenses for Oahu, now there is only one. The amount which the 
Government realized by its licenses was $3,021. Of this sum 
Kauai paid $326 for tw^o licenses, Maui paid $1,493 ^or three 
licenses, and Oahu, Molokai and Hawaii paid respectively for one 
license each $1,000, $100 and $102. 

On inquiring of the one who holds the awa license of this city 
who were his customers, he replied, ''Only Hawaiians ;" he knew^ 
of no foreigner whb bought awa excepting one Chinaman who 
sometimes drank it when it was furnished him by his native wife. 
1 was told that some of his customers bought it for kahuna uses. 

Owing to the great increase of the liquor business the use of 
awa is probably on the decrease. Between the years 1888 and 1898 
the sale of awa decreased about 33 per cent, or about 3J per cent 
a year; since 1898 it has decreased only about 2| per cent a year. 

As to legislation touching the use of awa, why shoud there not 
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be laws similar to those against the use of opium ? The victims of 
both are found at home and not disturbing the public peace as in 
the case of alcoholism, yet the affront to the life and morals of the 
people is no less actual. Furthermore, as I have already empha- 
sized, the awa habit, as practiced by the Hawaiians, in making the 
drinker content only with inebriation, has most disastrous results 
when followed by the liquor habit, by leading him as it does, to 
•drink till drunkenness comes. Whatever laws are made against 
the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating drinks or against the 
opium business might as justly be made against the raising, sale 
and use of awa, for alcohol, opium and awa are allies, bringing 
Iheir victims to the same woeful end. 



THE SENATORIAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 



Written for the Annual by Edward M. Boyd. 




I HEN Senators John H. Mitchell, Addison G. Foster 
and J. Ralph Burton were named to constitute the 
Republican majority of the sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, of the 
upper house of the national legislature, appointed to investigate 
the conditions in Hawaii, there w^as taken the first step in an in- 
quiry which cannot but result in securing great advantages for the 
Territory. That the Democratic members of the sub-body, Sena- 
tors Cockrell and Blackburn, could not come with their colleagues, 
is a matter of regret, for now, instead of three more intimate 
friends in the Senate, there would have been •five, embracing men 
of influence in the counsels of both great parties. 

The appointment of the sub-Committee was one of the last acts 
t>f the long session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, and was due 
primarily to the many contradictory statements made before the 
full committee during the fights upon the several measures afi^ect- 
ing the Islands, during the term. Put in the words of the chair- 
man of the body, "there were so many declarations which could 
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not be reconciled, that it was deemed wisest that the committee 
dispatch certain of its own members, to look into the facts, and 
thus obtain absolute information upon points which are or may be 
the subjects of legislative action.'' 

The personnel of the sub-committee is interesting. Chairman 
John H. Mitchell is one of the men who have made the Northwest. 
Coming from good old stock in Pennsylvania, going into the 
Northwest as a young and active man, for two score years he has 
served the people of his adopted state. He entered the Oregon 
legislature in the early Sixties, and from the very first made an 
impression by the capacity for work which he developed. So 
thorough was his labor in this capacity, that something like a de- 
cade later he was sent to the United States Senate and with the 
exception of two terms has continued in that body. 

While in the Oregon legislature he was one of the advocates of 
the passage of a resolution urging the United States Senate to 
ratify the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and when advanced to 
that body he voted and worked for the measure, and ever since 
has been an earnest advocate of the best for these Islands. His 
presence here was of value too, from another point of view for in 
addition to his membership in the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, he is at the head of the important committee on 
Coast Defenses, and his knowledge of the conditions will stand 
him in stead when that body comes to consider the report of the 
Board which has been named for the purpose of locating the sites 
for and determining the character of the defenses about this city 
and the Islands in general. As a lawyer Senator Mitchell ranks 
high among the advocates before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Senator Foster is the opposite type. Business has been the aim 
of his life, and he has devoted his years of activity to the buildings 
up of a great house whose name is known the world around. The 
sphere of his activity has embraced the country between the lakes 
and Puget Sound, and in that region he is known as one of the 
leaders in business life. It was only at the close of the century 
that he went into politics in a large way, and then he won for him- 
self the place of Senator from Washington, to succeed John Wil- 
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son, and since he went into the upper house he has shown the apti- 
tude of men of his type to acquire the technical knowledge of law- 
making, and to bring to bear upon it the keen analysis which has 
made for success in the strenuous lines of trade. 

The junior member of the committee, Senator Burton, appealed 
to many Hawaiians as the active sportsman and keen inquisitor as 
well. Pie was at home with gun and horse, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the hunting and touring which occupied the first portion of 
his visit to the Islands, he having preceded his colleagues by some 
weeks. During the meetings of the committee he displayed the 
quality of a cross-examiner of no mean ability and when after 
facts dug for them, though in his search he might seem abrupt 
and even hard in his treatment of a witness. This was in keeping 
with the career as an attorney which preceded his legislative ex- 
periences. 

With this personnel the Commission arrived with the opening 
of the fall and for twenty-two days gave themselves up to looking 
into the local conditions, the needs, the allegations of impropriety 
and injustice, and the claims for assistance. There was no let up 
in the labor of the committee, from the day it began until its 
sessions were closed. The variations came in the excursions which 
were made in the search for new evidence or new scenes. Begin- 
ning with meetings at the Naval Station, where a room was placed 
at the disposal of the senators, the warmer days coming, the scene 
of the hearmgs was transferred to the broad lanais of the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, where on the occasion of the more vital questions 
coming before the inquisitors, the audience numbered in the hun- 
dreds, reaching out into the adjacent parlors and across the entire 
front. 

The investigations did not end here. Visits were made to sugar 
plantations and Haleiwa, on this island, with an excursion through 
the lochs of Pearl Harbor, and to Hilo from which point an excur- 
sion was made to the volcano of Kilauea. On the way members 
of the party went ashore at Lahaina and met many people there, 
and some of the senators visited the island of Molokai, though no 
trip w^as made to the Leper Settlement. Many characteristic Ha- 
waiian feasts were prepared and enjoyed by the visitors and no 
feature of the life was so impressive as the hospitality of the people 
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and the genuine heartiness of the reception which was given to the 
visitors at every turn. 

The work of the Commission during the twenty-two days of the 
actual sittings, eHminating the journeyings, during which by the 
way their minds were never free from their duties, was Httle short 
of prodigious. While traveling they were constantly surrounded 
by the advocates of measures or concessions, and on the occasion 
of the run to Hilo hearings were heard in the cabin, a committee 
of Maui attorneys being picked up at Lahaina and their testimony 
taken while the run to Maalaea Bay was being made. The sena- 
tors worked early and late. They began their sittings in the early 
morning and on more than one day they held night meetings, hear- 
ing evidence until late, and then going uito caucuses which meant 
midnight hours before they had laid out their next day's program. 
During the work trnie of their stay they held forty sessions of 
an average of close to three hours each, or nearly 120 hours of 
hearings and arguments. Sandwiched in between the hearings 
were six excursions for the purpose of seeing points under dis- 
cussion, such as the trip to Pearl Harbor, to the quarantine station, 
to the proposed site of the army post and through the sugar plan- 
tations and mills. These were not pleasure trips at all, for their 
object was to get into touch with the people and affairs on the 
islands, and the senators were kept busy listening, and in turn 
asking questions, all the time during their little journeys. 

Taking up the work which came before them, its magnitude 
may be judged from the fact that there were sworn to give testi- 
mony before the body nearly 200 witnesses. These were men who 
came for the purpose of making long statements, of reading papers 
of dozens of pages and supplementing this with oral testimony, as 
well as the men whose presence was purely for the purpose of cor- 
robation and who did not occupy many minutes time in their hear- 
ing. 

The scope of the inquiry was just as wide as the variety of the 
witnesses. There was not left untouched one item of administra- 
tion, of business, or of personality that could be injected into the 
inquiry, and as the committee was present wdien the flight of the 
1 reasurer took place that phase of the year's history came under 
their inquisitorial eyes. The administration of the departments of 
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the government, and the objections to the system which has been 
the development of years of study of the pecuHar island conditions, 
alike called for the submission of testimony, the production of 
various statements and the bringing together of many elements 
of local contention. 

In point of the numbers of witnesses examined, the inquiry as 
to the feeling concerning the claim of former Queen Liliuokalani, 
should rank as the first subject touched. There were forty men 
called in this case, but the Commissioners showed their caliber on 
the very first day, when it refused to permit the procedure of ten 
years ago to be overhauled in their court. This inquiry as well 
was remarkable in that there was not a single witness who gave 
testimony other than that the people would be pleased should the 
Federal legislature take action along the line of provision for the 
former monarch. 

The problem of the holding and disposition of the public lands 
was a most widely discussed one, the testimony covering hundreds 
of pages of testimony and exhibits, and ranging from leases of 
public lands to the most minute methods of disposal of a home- 
stead tract. This inquiry was one of those which led the commit- 
tee to Olaa, and there the senators met the squatters who made 
such efforts to secure the tracts and hold them, in spite of the local 
authorities. 

Administration was one of the themes most widely discussed, 
and this brought out the most virulent criticism and the most 
prejudiced statements as to the methods and the causes which lie 
back of official action. Every executive officer of the government 
was called and several of them were cross-examined by critics of 
the administration. Centralization was the text upon which several 
of the witnesses turned phrases, but in the end there was little 
brought out, and nothmg which discredited the honesty of purpose 
of those who are in authority. 

Perhaps the only point upon which there was left little doubt 
as to the stand of the committee, when the members finally depart- 
ed, was that they thought there should be some form of municipal 
government, and from reports of the utterances of the commission- 
ers since returning to the mainland, their report will contain a 
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pronouncement on this subject. In the same category was the 
stand of the inquisitors as to the future of the unfortunates of 
Molokai, for not one of the three but revoked at the suggestion 
that the lepers of the mainland be brought to mingle with the 
people here. 

While these points seemed settled the most vital one on which 
argument was had, that of a provision of law which would permit 
the introduction of a limited number of Chinese to work in the 
cane fields, was certainly still in the air, and even yet no one can 
foresee what will be the conclusions of the commission. One 
member stands firmly in favor of the admission of farm hands 
from the Orient, but the stand of the others seems in doubt. This 
problem was the subject of earnest memorial on the part of Plan- 
ters and Merchants alike, while private citizens added the weight 
of their opinion as to the necessities, on almost all occasions. 

Of the Fire Claims the members of the Commission were cer- 
tainly wd\ informed, for during one entire morning they looked 
over the claims as they were adjudicated, and the testimony was 
written up for their perusal and addition to their report. There 
seemed to be a feeling, as indicated by questionings that the Terri- 
tory had stood watch and ward over the western coast of the Na- 
lion, and the submission of the facts regarding the pest and its 
ravages left nothing to be desired on the part of any member of the 
Commission. 

To enumerate the subjects would be tiresome for there was 
nothing which escaped the eyes and ears of the Commissioners. 

Of the many excursions taken by the senators none seemed to 
give them more pleasure than the trip to the volcano, made as the 
guests of the Hilo committee. There was a lake of fire in the pit 
of Halemaumau, and| despite a rain storm the party greatly en- 
joyed the sight. The entire trip to the big island was thoroughly 
delightful to the members of the party, though they had to listen 
to much evidence on the way and their run down the windward 
coast but served to illustrate points in the fight over the Kohala 
mountain water rights, which occupied much of the time of the 
Commission. 

From the mass of testimony, covering something like 1,500 
pages of typewritten copy, there will be digested the facts which 
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will lead up to the report which will be made to the full committee 
early in this session, and it is not improbable that it will result in 
some material benefits accruing to the Territory from the acquain- 
tance gained by the distinguished men whose names it will bear. 

Not alone however will this inquiry stand, for in addition to the 
testimony taken by the senators, the Secretary of the Treasury 
sent late in the year his personal representative, in the person of 
the Hon. William H. Eustis, of Minnesota, who made a searching 
inquiry into the facts connected with the postal facilities and the 
needs for public buildings here and at Hilo, and upon his report 
will be based the recommendation of the Secretary as to what is 
needed for the proper housing of the local Federal offices. 

Friends are gained for Hawaii by most complete knowledge and 
the basis for substantial and intimate acquaintance has been laid 
during the closing months of the year, which will bear fruit in the 
legislation to be passed by the present and succeeding congresses. 



RETROSPECT FOR 1902. 



(^yO HE year 1902 has been troublous and momentous to this 
iiKO fair land. Events and questions of far-reaching aim 
njV^ transpiring have required calm consideration and firm 
action, and as the year draws to a close with much of the 
internal strife overcome, Republican plans of the recent campaign 
throughout the islands realized beyond the highest hopes, and the 
brighter prospects of the market for our products give ample 
ground for the better feeling that pervades the community at this 
writing. 

We are but a handful of people, only 154,000 all told through- 
out the group, consequently we are seriously effected by many 
transpiring incidents of the year. For the peace and well-being of 
the community there has been too much political contention. 
Home Rule, anti-missionary and anti-Dole elements have shown 
little disposition to advance the interests of Hawaii. Designing 
parties in seeking the removal of Governor Dole from his official 
position had their vague rumors and insinuations to the discredit 
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of his administration quickly brought to naught through the inves- 
tigations by President Roosevelt into the causes of these various 
and continued bickerings ; first questioning prominent men of the 
islands visiting Washington, then summoning Senator Geo. R. 
Carter and finally Governor Dole himself, who left here March 
26th. Meeting the President and his enquiries he quickly allayed 
all feelings of concern in administrative circles caused by the 
vituperative attacks on him and his administration of affairs in 
Hawaii, and returned to the islands, June 6th., fully vindicated and 
assured of the President's support. Since then political conten- 
tions have materially decreased. 

POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

Out of a period of. political conflict and business depression 
partly the natural offspring of our last legislature, Hawaii comes 
smiling toward the close of the year in having witnessed the defeat 
at the polls of the party that stood for anything but progress, and 
participated in the victory of Republican party banner in nearly 
every district of the islands. 

The campaign was a long one. Lines were laid by both parties 
early in the year, though active political work did not show itself 
till Delegate Wilcox left his post at Washington and came upon 
the field to personally direct his political finish. Want of harmony 
in the ranks of Home Rulers caused a breach that became serious 
and threatened a new party of "Independents" with Prince Jonah 
Kalanianaole as their standard bearer. As an offset, a partial 
fusion with the Democrats was effected by Wilcox, but this failed 
of its purpose. 

Through the openi^jig political speech of the campaign by ex- 
Senator Thurston, of Nevada, visiting the islands at the time, 
Prince Jonah with others of his following espoused the cause of 
Republicanism, and upon the convening of the delegates for the 
Republican nominating convention he became the choice of the 
party as Delegate for Congress. 

From that time till the eve of election the campaign was con- 
^lucted vigorously on educational lines, with strong committees 
tornied throughout the territory for the work of carrying the elec- 
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tion. As a result the Republican party elected their Delegate t> 
Congress; six out of the seven Territorial Senators and twenty out 
of the thirty Representatives. 

With this safe majority much good work for the progress of the 
country is anticipated. 

DISCOVERED DEFALCATIONS. 

Much surprise and regret pervaded the community, at the dis- 
covery, in September last, of apparent defalcations in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and the subsequent arrest of its chief clerk, 
followed during the progress of investigation by the confession of 
embezzlement by the Treasurer and his immediate flight from the 
Territory - 

Unfortunately the Superintendent of Public Works was absent 
on the Coast upon his vacation during the investigations in his 
department and could give no aid therein, or explanation of dis- 
covered irregularities. Furthermore, pubUc interests at this junc- 
ture required a directing head in the administration of the affairs 
of the department. Pending the Superintendent's return Gover- 
nor Dole appointed Secretary H. E. Cooper as his special agent m 
charge of the Public Works Department — as he was, also, of the 
Treasury. Upon Mr. Boyd's return, October 22nd, a statement of 
these discovered conditions confronted him. Satisfactory explana- 
tion was made of a transaction relating to Hilo road work and on 
the 28th he paid its amount, with a sum of deferred payments on 
land transactions, to the Treasury. On account of these irreg- 
ularities Governor Dole declared him suspended from office. This 
Mr. Boyd declared illegal and made an attempt to re-gain posses- 
sion. ^ 

In the revelations which naturally followed official investiga- 
tions in the Public Works and Treasury Departments, serious 
public censure fell upon the A.uditor for laxity which rendered 
possible this state of affairs. As a consequence he was suspended 
from office, to which act he made strenuous legal resistance and 
by mandamus proceedings sought re-possession of the office, till 
senate action ceased the conflict. 

In the perplexing situation and dispute of executive power to 
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suspend or remove officials, a special session of the Senate v/as 
called to consider the same and take remediate measures. Con- 
vening November 20th, committees were appointed for the investi- 
gation of the several charges presented in the Governor's message, 
and upon due examination and report, the actions of suspension 
were fully sustained. 

OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

The formation of a new cabinet has not been an easy nor a hasty 
task. Aspirants for the vacancies have been many, and other 
names also have had consideration among which were several 
eminently fitted for the positions and satisfactory to the party, but 
who could not be induced to sacrifice their business interests to 
accept office. On December 6th, therefore, the Governor sent to 
the Senate the following appointments, which were duly confirmed, 
viz: — H. E. Cooper, Superintendent of Public Works; A. N. Ke- 
poikai, Treasurer, and J. H. Fisher, Auditor. 

U. S. SENx\T0RIAL COMMISSION. 

The islands were favored by the visit, during September, of 
Senators Mitchell, Burton and Foster, to whom were assigned the 
duty of inquiry and investigation looking to needed changes in the 
Organic Act, or for special laws desirable for the Territory. They 
l)egan their labors in this city September 8th and ended same on 
the 25th, including a visit of enquiry to Hilo, and Maui points en 
route. 

A paper on the work of the Commission, by E. M. Boyd, who 
attended daily at all their sessions, appears elsewhere in this issue. 
t 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

The public work of the government for the year has been con- 
fined largely to maintenance of ''roads and bridges," through the 
hampered conditions mentioned in our last issue. This, however, 
has been no light task considering the damages to roads and des- 
truction of bridges, etc., caused by the excessive rains and storms 
of the year. 
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Apart from the above, the principal pubhc improvements have 
been at expense of private enterprise or advances, principally, oi 
which may be noted the completion of the Hackfeld wharf, adjoin- 
ing those of the O. R. & L. Co. ; the sea wall construction and 
wharves of the Bishop Estate between the channel and naval 
wharves, with excavations and filling in of considerable of its 
Kakaako tract now nearly finished. 

The above wharf work with the extensions heretofore recorded 
to meet the growing commerce of the port is clearly shown by our 
frontispiece map, specially prepared for this issue by the Survey 
Department, in conformity with the newly established harbor lines 
adopted by the authorities at Washington. It is designed to show 
also the business blocks of the city and their relation to the water 
front. 

Material progress in the deepening of the harbor is being made 
and the dredgings utilized in filling in the low lands to the north 
and south of the city. The construction of the Kewalo drain prom- 
ises to materially improve the sanitary conditions of that section. 

The Gamewell Police Alarm system was installed early in the 
year at a cost of $20,000, and was initiated into public service 
April 3rd. It traverses the main parts of the city and suburbs, and 
is a valuable adjunct to the police service. About the same time 
the city was also provided with electric automatic fire alarm boxes, 
which are well distributed throughout its limits, 

PEARL HARBOR BAR. 

The dredging of Pearl Harbor bar for the naval authorities has 
not progressed as was anticipated. The contract for the work was 
secured by Clark, Henry, Ferris & Haas, contractors, of San Fran- 
cisco, and began February 19th, 1902. Tlie dredging apparatus 
was of the "clam" pattern, which, during several months' work- 
ing, proved unequal to the requirements at this location. As a 
result they were obliged to abandon the contract, though an 
extension of time had been allowed. 

Cotton Bros, then took up the work with two dredgers of the 
'^suction" type and scow or pipe line delivery, one being the large 
government dredger with w^hich Honolulu's harbor bar was so 
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successfully deepened in 1892. At this writing another delay is 
experienced by the sinking of this large dredger through the buf- 
fetting of seas in heavy weather. Extra precaution is taken with 
the remaining dredger to avoid further mishap, while steps for 
the removal of the new obstacle in the channel has consideration, 
practical men having decided that it cannot be raised. 

RAPID TRANSIT PROGRESS. 

Work in extending the system of the Rapid Transit Company 
during the year has been pressed in various directions, and is 
meeting with gratifying success. The new extensions completed 
this year, are, the continuation of the Wilder avenue line by way 
of Alexander street down through the McCully tract to the Wai- 
kiki road, and the King street line. 

Track laying is now in progress through Kapiolani park, work- 
ing toward town to meet the McCully tract road and thus effect a 
complete Waikiki line to the further end of the Park, with the 
prospect of eventually circling Diamond Head. 

PACIFIC CABLE. 

The year under review will stand out memorable for the con- 
summation of hopes and plans of years past for a Pacific cable, 
since the successful inauguration of the "All Red" line of the 
British Colonial Cable Association, connecting Vancouver and 
Australia by way of Fannings Island and Fiji, has already been 
accomplished, and the Pacific Commercial Cable Co.'s line, of 
Mackay's promotion, to connect Honolulu with San Francisco, 
and eventually to continue across the Pacific to Manila, via. Guam, 
is due to arrive here on the Silverton, now on the way from 
San Francisco, before the close of the year. 

Its landing station adjoins the Hawes' property, Kapiolani Park 
beach, while the offices of the Company will be located in the 
Young building. The piping to enclose the line between these two 
points is already laid and everything promises to be in readiness 
by the time of the arrival of the cable ship. 

In the progress of the Colonial line the British cable ship Anglia 
arrived here September 30th from England to connect with the 
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cable ship Colonia, which arrived October loth from Fannings, 
having successfully laid the longest and heaviest stretch in the 
world, 3,455 knots, from Bramwell creek, Vancouver, B. C, to 
that point. The Anglia proceeded thence to complete the laying of 
the cable from there southward, while the Colonia sailed hence 
October i6th in the interests of the Pacific Commercial Cable Co.. 
to make soundings from Midway Island via Guam to Manila. 

AGRICULTURAL FAIR^ ETC. 

In the latter part of June, after a lapse of many years, Hono- 
lulu held an Agricultural Fair, the first of its kind under the Act 
creating the Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry, and from the 
interest awakened, there are indications of its becoming an annual 
institution, destined to stimulate effort in agriculture, horticulture 
and kindred lines, beside educating the people as to our possibil- 
ities. To Commissioner Wray Taylor is due much credit for this 
successful inauguration, which held in the drill-shed. 

Whether or not live stock will be an added feature of future 
fairs, as is frequently the custom, is a question that is receiving 
some consideration. 

In connection with the fair, but apart from it, was an exhibit by 
a number of business firms and mechanical trades of the city, 
under the auspices of the Merchants' Association. A temporary 
building was erected on the ground in front of the drill-sheci, 
which was partitioned off into booths wherein were displayed the 
lines of goods of various firms. The electrical display was an at- 
tractive feature of the exhibit. For an initial effort, in so limited 
a space, and prepared on short notice, its success reflects much 
credit upon the managing committee, the financial result also being 
of an encouraging character. • 

LOUISIANA EXPOSITION. 

Hon. John Barrett, Commissioner for the Louisiana Exposition, 
with his secretary, made a stay here in May, of several days, en 
route to the Orient, Philippines and the Colonies, and during his 
sojourn awakened much mterest among Territorial officials, the 
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Chamber of Commerce, Planters and others toward Hawaii's fWtr- 
ticipation in the coming event. 

REAL ESTATE AND BUILDINGS. 

The real estate movements since our last issue have been void 
of particular interest for the most part, transactions being con- 
fined, principally, to sales of suburban lots. In consequence of the 
sluggish nature of the market values have materially declined. 
This, however, is believed to be but a temporary condition that 
will pass off with the opening of the new year. 

Among the foreclosure sales for the period under review, that 
of certain partnership interests in the Gibson Estate, Lanai, at- 
tracted much attention from its wxU-known character and possi- 
bilities. Mr. Chas. Gay of Kauai became its purchaser for the sum 
of $108,000. Another important sale under foreclosure was the 
McCuUy tract of the Waikiki Land and Loan Association, which 
was bought in at $72,000 by a corporation formed to handle the 
same under the name of the McCuUy Land Co. 

Aside from the present activity in rebuilding the burned section! 
of Chinatown, building projects have suffered from the general 
trade depression, the new undertakings being the Lewers & Cooke 
building, already described ; the Kapiolani Estate building of twa 
stories and basement now in progress at the corner of King and 
Alakea streets, as also the Cooper-Cartwright building, corner of 
King and Fort. 

Ground is broken at the corner of Fort and Halekauwila streets 
for a new structure by the Jas. A, Hopper Co. for the transfer 
thereto of their long established business on the opposite side o£ 
Fort street. 

Several new andHasty residences have been erected, or are in 
progress in the College Hill tract, on Beretania street near Pun- 
ahou, and Makiki slope leading into Manoa. , A number of new 
cottages are also being completed in the Pawaa tract. 

BUSINESS REMOVALS. 

Beside the removals noted in our article on new business struc- 
tures, mention is to be made of the transfer to the new Sacha" 
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building of the business of the N. S. Sachs' Dry Goods Co., so 
long established in the Brewer Block, on Fort street. 

Upon Hall & Son's vacating their temporary occupancy of the 
store in the Ehler's block, it was refitted and moved into by the 
Hobron Drug Co., from their well established quarters at the cor- 
ner of King and Fort streets. They have also recently opened a 
branch store in the Sachs' building. 

With the completion of the stores of the Young building a num- 
ber of changes occur, the first business tenant locating being David 
Lawrence & Co., forced from circumstances of the Campbell block 
fire to consummate their plans in this direction. At this writing 
the furniture and fittings are about completed for the occupancy 
of the store having the entire King street frontage, by the von 
Hamm- Young Co., Ltd., to which they move from their Queen 
street premises. The store at the Hotel street corner is being 
moved into by the Porter Furniture Co., who relinquish their Fort 
street stand. 

In consequence of the tearing down of the old building at the 
corner of King and Fort, to make room for a new structure, the 
Manufacturing Harness Co. have moved their business to the 
Waverly block, on Bethel street. 

Steiner's Island Curio store has moved from its old quarters, on 
Hotel street, to a new stand in the Mclnerny block, on Fort street. 

The first tenants in the new Waity building are the W. W. 
Ahana Co., from Nuuanu street, and the Oriental Bazaar, from 
the corner of King and Smith streets. 

MARINE CASUALTIES. 

December 2nd, 1901, H. B. M. S. Condor left Victoria, B. C, 
for this port and has never since been seen or' heard of. The find- 
ing of a boat by Indians on the Ahousett rocks, Jan. 6th, 1902, and 
sundry spars along the coast, partly identified, is all that has been 
recovered, though the Egeria and Phaeton both cruised in search. 

Schooner Waialua was driven ashore at Anahola, Kauai, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1902, during a spell of heavy weather ; vessel and cargo 
becoming a total loss. 

Steamer Maui was struck by a squall and touched on sunken 
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rocks at Kipahulu, in leaving port on account of heavy weather 
which necessitated her return to Honolulu, February 14th, for 
repairs. 

Steamer /. A. Cummins in leaving Waimanalo, February 13th 
during a heavy swell, struck on the bar and started leaking, which 
increased rapidly as she hastened to this port. On arrival, her 
cargo of rice and sugar was immediately discharged, partly dam- 
aged, w^hile steam fire engines emptied her of water. 

Schooner Twilight, with a cargo of lumber, dragged her anch- 
ors during a heavy squall at Koloa, Kauai, and went ashore April 
20th, becoming a total loss. 

Early in June the officers and crew of Br. ship Fannie B. Kerr 
arrived at Kauai in three open boats, having abandoned their ves- 
sel on fire. May 29th, some 800 miles northwest of Kauai. The 
ship was coal laden, from Newcastle, en route for San Francisco. 

American bark Ceylon, from Laysan Island with guano, for this 
port, met heavy weather which caused her to leak so freely that 
she had to be abandoned ten days out, and sank, July 3rd. The 
officers and crew, in two boats, were four days in returning to Lay- 
san, which they reached in safety. 

Norwegian bark Andromeda arrived at this port September 
23rd, badly dismasted and damaged in a storm on the night of 
August 28th, about Lat. 13^ N. and Long. 126"^ W. The vessel 
was from Iquiqui, in ballast, bound for Humboldt Bay, Cal., and 
made the passage to Honolulu under jury rig in a little over three 
weeks time. 

The S. S. Nevadan of the American-Hawaiian line on leaving 
this port on the night of December 8th, ran aground on the reef 
near the channel entrance, but was gotten off with the aid of the 
tug Fearless withoul; damage. 

RECORD TRIPS FOR I902. 

Considerable interest has been manifest during the year on the 
excellent passages made by a number of the sailing vessels and 
steamships connected with this port, and the several new records 
made. 

Early in the year the S. S. Sonoma reduced the time of run from 
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Sydney, N. S. W., to Auckland, N. Z., to 3 days, 8 hours and 40 
minutes. 

In June the S. S. Hongkong Maru made the trip from Yoko- 
hama to this port in 8 days, 23 hours, almost equalling the record 
trip of the China in 1897. In October the new Pacific Mail S. S. 
Korea made the direct trip from Yokohama to San Francisco, 
4,537 miles, in 10 days, 15 hours and 15 minutes, exceeding the 
former best record, that of the China in 1893, by i day, 9 hours 
and 30 minutes. 

The Korea also set a new record for the run from San Fran- 
cisco to this port, viz : 5 days, 6 hours, 50 minutes, which was made 
in November, in spite of unusual boisterous weather. 

The record sailing trip from Norfolk, Va., to Honolulu was 
made this year, 1902, by the Am. ship Erskine M. Phelps, which 
arrived here August 19th, after a passage of 97 days. 

From Newcastle, N. S. W., there have been several good pas- 
sages made during the year, the best being by the Am. Ship John 
Currier ; arriving at this port in 35 days, a record we believe that 
has not been excelled, though perhaps equalled by the bktne. John 
Smith about the year 1890. 

The recently reported trips of the bktne. Hawaii from Maka- 
weli, Kauai, to Astoria, Or., in 14 days, and better still, the bktne. 
iMhaina from Eleele to Portland, Or., in 12^ days, recalls the 
splendid passage of the bark Hesper from this port to Cape Flat- 
tery, in 1886, in 9^ days, beating by five hours the record trip 
which stood to the credit of the Catherine Sudden. 

THE FIRES OF I902. 

Honolulu has sufiFered severely from frequent and, in several 
instances, disastrous fires during the year, the most notable ones 
being that of Chinatown, August i8th, which burned over about 
an acre of closely built two-story structures between King and 
Beretania streets and from Pauahi to River street ; loss estimated 
at $80,000, but a little more than half of which was covered by in- 
surance. Also, that of the Hawaiian Plardware Co.'s warehouse 
in the Campbell block a few days later, in which several adjoining 
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stores and offices were badly damaged; losses estimated at $ioo,- 
000, only partially covered by insurance. 

Other fires of the year, several of which were suspiciously incen- 
diary, embrace two on King street, near the office of the Oahu 
Lumber Co. ; the cargo of the Addenda at the railroad wharf ; Jap- 
anese store (brick) on Nuuanu street; attempt on the Magoon 
Block at South and Queen streets ; tenement at Kakaako ; Lucas* 
Planing Mill, and residence of E. B. Friel, with the attendant 
death of three of its inmates. 

CHURCH MATTERS. 

The notable event of record under this head is the transfer of 
the Anglican Church in these islands to the jurisdiction of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America, which took place April 
1st. For this important change Rt. Rev. Bishop Nichols of Cali- 
fornia arrived by the Ventura, March 26th, and met with a cordial 
reception. The formal surrender of property was made to him the 
Tuesday following by Bishop WiUis at St. Andrew's Cathedral. 
At request of Bishop Willis, Bishop Nichols read his commission 
from the Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States, 
whereupon Bishop Willis read his resignation of the See to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and its acceptance. The reading of 
documents relating to church property followed. The Bishops 
then exchanged places and the surrender was effected. 

When all the work of transfer and plans for the future work was 
completed, which included the reinstatement of Revs. A. Mackin- 
tosh and Jno. Usborne, Bishop Nichols returned to his work in 
California, while Bishop Restarick, of San Diego, was assigned to 
the charge here. 

Relieved of the ifesponsibilities of this field, as above stated, 
Bishop Willis sailed south for Tonga. 

BASE BALL MATTERS, ETC. 

Increased interest in out-door sports of various kinds during the 
year have been manifest not only in Honolulu, but on the other 
islands also, and the quality of play has materially improved. 

The baseball league this past season embraced five teams, which 
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Opened play with May, and ending in September, each day of con- 
test embracing two games between four different teams. The reg- 
ular organized teams composing the league were the Honolulus, 
Kamehamehas, Punahous, Customs and Maile Ilimas, most of 
which put up high class ball that carried the question of cham- 
pionship well along through the season, which finally fell to the 
Honolulus. Not a few of the games partook of the professional 
character of play. Interest in the national game was further en- 
hanced by several contests between local and other island teams. 

Football enthusiasm has been kept at white heat by the steady 
training and frequent contests of the several clubs, which this year 
embraced the Punahous, Honolulu Athletics, and Maile Ilimas, the 
first named carrying off the season's honors. 

Golf and polo interests have taken a decided hold upon the com- 
munity this season, practice by the devotees of each having been 
well kept up, and inter-island contests of the latter of such fre- 
quency as to feed the spirit of rivalry between the teams of the 
different islands. In the series of championship contests recently 
held at the Kapiolani park grounds, the deciding game, December 
1st, gave the honors to the Oahu team. 

Interest in tennis has been well maintained this season, while 
yachting and rowing sways the populace with much enthusiasm on 
the days of their respective championship contests. 

FUEL OIL SUPPLY. 

Arrangements are completed for the carrying, here, of a full 
supply of fuel oil for the needs of this market by the Pacific Oil 
Transportation Co. of California, property for the erection of its 
oil tanks for storage purpose and pipe lines in connection therewith 
having been secured, by lease, on the shore line beyond the rail- 
road wharves. Several plantations of the islands have in plan the 
adoption of fuel oil for their use, and the tank supply at this point 
will afford handy facilities for shipping, either by rail or vessel. 
Cargoes have already been received at this and other ports of the 
islands, and more are en route. 

NECROLOGY RECORD. 

The grim reaper has made his presence felt in our island com- 
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inunily with seeming severity, judging by the number of well 
known residents that have passed away since our last issue, the 
more prominent of whom are : R. R. Hind, Kohala ; Mrs. Dr. J. 
S. B. Pratt; Frank Brown; Mrs. E. Hoffmann; T. Krouse; J. D. 
Neal, Koloa; Arch. Gilfillan at Philadelphia; H. F. Glade at Ber- 
lin ; W. R. Buchanan ; Father Leonore ; Mrs. Abigail Drew ; E. C. 
Macfarlane at Chicago; Wm. Auld ; A. Scrimgeour ; M. Louisson ; 
Robt. Lishman ; Thos. C. Forsyth, Maui ; Jno. A. Hassinger ; C. E. 
RichardvSon, Hilo; G. Ernest Thrum; J. T. C. Wolter; Capt. J. H. 
Harrison; Jno. S. Smithies; Geo. Dall; Dr. Richard Oliver; T. A. 
Lloyd ; T. H. Wright, Kona ; G. E. Boardman ; F. W. McChes- 
ney; Miss Mary Green; Mrs. Chas. Hustace; Mrs. A. D. Mc- 
Bryde; Otto Isenberg at San Francisco; Mrs. E. B. Friel and 
daughters Etta and Mrs. Nigel Jackson. 
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:ROM the days of Cook, and Vancouver, Hawaii has claimed 
the attention of the reading world with intense and grow- 
^Jg^ ing interest, and in the changes that have taken place in 
recent years various circumstances have combined to at- 
tract this attention more and more. There is a charm about these 
islands alike in their delightful scenery and climate as in the his- 
tory of their civilization, educational, political and commercial 
development. 

Much of this has been from causes within, though much again 
from outer causes in the world's progress. Commercial activities 
and rivalry for supremacy in the Pacific was never more alert, nor 
so wide-spread the plans, in which Hawaii is intimately related as 
''the cross roads of the Pacific," than they are today. The increas- 
ing lines of steamships in this ocean already gave a faint intima- 
tion, and the completion of the Pacific cable lines — referred to 
elsewhere — will rapidly emphasize this fact. 

Hand in hand with this growth of commerce, Hawaii desires to 
attract to its shores her share of the tourist travel of the wealthy 
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and leisure class for the enjoyment of her attractions, and the in- 
vestor for the development of her tropical resources. 

The intelligent traveler naturally seeks reliable information of 
the country he is visiting, or expects to visit, as does the business 
man the character of his investments. 

It has been the province of the Hawaiian Annual, ever since 
its existence, to present just such lines of reliable information as 
indicated above, for the benefit of foreign inquiry and home refer- 
ence, and the widening circle of readers and flattering testimon- 
ials received give evidence that the labors in this direction have 
not been in vain. 

The carefully prepared and revised statistical tables cover the 
fields of government and commercial progress for many years 
past, while special articles present attractions and existing condi- 
tions in Hawaii nei and indicate also its possibilites. 

But while the preceding information has value for many read- 
ers, the transient visitor and tourist, with but a few days — or 
may be hours only — at their disposal, is desirous of improving the 
most of his (or her) opportunity to see the attractions of place and 
people. For such readers the following brief outline is given : 

To the incoming visitor, Honolulu, situate on the island of 
Oahu — and the capital city of the group — presents peculiar attrac- 
tions, nestled as it is amid evergreen foliage at the foot and in the 
valleys of a mountain range whose peaks kiss the clouds at a 
height of 3,000 feet. The grove of cocoanut trees that fringe the 
shore along Waikiki give strangers their first tropical impression 
after rounding Diamond Head — Honolulu's landmark — and the 
nestling cottages, or more pretentious residences, that open up to 
view while passing down the reef to the entrance of the harbor, 
presents a picture of restfulness that charrA alike all incomers. 
First impressions are said to be lasting, and nature has so favored 
Hawaii that it is a rare occurrence for visitors after a tour of the 
jcity, or of the islands, not to express the hope to return for re- 
enjoyment of place and people. 

Vessels on entering port find, with but rare exceptions, wharf- 
age facilities awaiting them, and as the mail steamers warp in to 
the dock, numerous native boys swim about anxious to display 
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their skill in diving for nickels, or a ''nimble six-pence," that may 
be thrown in the water. The scramble of from six to twenty 
divers after a single coin afford rare sport to strangers. 

Upon landing, courteous hack drivers are at hand or within 
easy reach by telephone, to convey passengers to hotels or private 
residences, or for a drive about the city and suburbs. The charge 
for such service is regulated by law, and will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

If one's time is limited to the few hours' stay of a through 
steamer in port, the first important point of interest to visit is the 
Pali, at the head of iVuuanu valley, distant six miles from the 
Honolulu Post Office, well macadamized the whole way. The 
road leads through the earlier residence portion of the city, af- 
fording a view of spacious and well kept grounds to the majority 
of homes, indicative of the comfort and taste of our residents, 
passing points of historic interest, then on past stretches of wild- 
er country, flanked on either side by moss and fern banked mount- 
tain slopes, till all of a sudden the gap is reached and the scenic 
view of the precipices of Koolau, with its rolling table land some 
twelve hundred feet beneath, and the blue Pacific Ocean in the 
distance, presents a scene of entrancing beauty. The Pali is made 
historically famous as the place over which the forces of Kame- 
hameha the First drove his enemies in the final battle in the con- 
quest of this island in 1795. 

Next in scenic interest would be a trip to Tantalus, a mountain 
peak some 2,000 feet high, overlooking, not only Honolulu, but 
the stretch of country ranging from Koko Head to Barber's Point. 
A good winding carriage road traverses the entire distance and 
passes through shady forest glades and wild shrubbery into a 
balmy atmosphere that is attracting public attention as an unsur- 
passed location for summer cottages, tourists' resort, or sani- 
tarium. 

Another pleasant drive to a commanding point is around 
Punchbowl, an extinct volcano some 500 feet high, just black of 
the city, or, a trip by the electric cars up Pacific Heights slope, 
between Nuuanu and Pauoa valleys, to the proposed hotel site at 
an elevation of about 800 feet. From these advantageous positions 
many delightful views are obtained. Honolulu, hidden for the 
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most part amid luxuriant foliage, gives from these points the im- 
pression of one large park on the borders of the sea. 

While the attractiveness of a drive to Waikiki and Kapiolani 
Park is admitted by visitors to afford rare enjoyment, the ideal is 
reached by a sojourn among its seductive groves where the sound 
of the restless surf, dashing on the guarding reef, or wavelets 
rippling on its sandy shore, sings a sweet lullaby, and the pleasure 
of ocean bathing in a temperature that, like its skies, its seas, and 
atmosphere, is surpassed by no other spot in all the wide world. 
Poets have sung its praises; writers have vied with each other 
in describing its charms, and artists have sought inspiration to 
depict on canvass glimpses of its beauty. 

The Waikiki Beach Hotel and the Moana Hotel have been 
erected to meet the increasing demand for public accommodation 
at the beach of Waikiki. 

To the north of Honolulu are situated the Kamehameha Schools, 
for boys and for girls, established for Hawaiians by will of the 
late Mrs. Bernice Pauahi Bishop. The Museum, established by 
Hon. Chas. R. Bishop, in connection therewith, is an exceptionally 
fine institution, noted for a completeness in Polynesian antiquities 
second to none other. Certain days of each week are set apart for 
the free admission of all visitors. At present this is Fridays and 
Saturdays, from lo a. m. to 4 p. m., and on days of arrival of 
through steamers. These institutions are reached by the King 
street Rapid Transit electric cars, which pass the grounds. 

Trains of the Oahu Railway and Land Company leave the 
station at Leleo, King street, thrice daily for Pearl Harbor, Ewa 
Plantation and way stations. Two trains continue on to the 
Waianae Plantation, distant thirty-three miles, and from thence 
around the northern point of the island to'Waialua, where the 
fine hotel Haleiwa has just been erected with special view to the 
comfort and attraction of wsitors. Trains at this point continue 
on to Kahuku, the terminus of the line. Visitors taking a rail- 
way trip have an opportunity of viewing the magnificent Pearl 
Harbor, also of witnessing the interesting features, en route, in 
the cultivation of rice and sugar cane. At few other points 
throughout the islands, can these two industries be seen so ad- 
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vantageousiy working, as it were, side by side. Ewa Plantation, 
and the recently established Oahu Plantation, on land adjacent, 
as also the Waialua Agricultural Co. will afford tourists an in- 
sight into the most modern methods of cane culture and sugar 
manufacture by three of the principal concerns of the kind on the 
islands. 

If time is too limited to permit any of the above mentioned 
trips, an observation tour of the city would be in order, and an 
interesting time spent in visiting the different public buildings 
and grounds, hotels, places of business, the attractive residence 
portions of the city, or its suburbs and the notable horticultural 
garden of Mr. S. M. Damon, at Moanalua. 

The attractions of the other islands are not to be ignored, each 
presenting interesting features of individuality as to scenery, 
places of historic interest, or established industries. Naturally 
the volcano of Kilauea, on Hawaii, is the main object of interest 
to all tourists and is well worth a visit even in its periods of 
inactivity. The scenic attractions of the windward coast of Ha- 
waii, which visitors pass on the trip to Hilo, is varied and de- 
lightful, while of Hilo itself an eminent visitor wrote — "See 
Naples, and then die! said somebody. 'See Hilo, and live for 
ever!' say I." Her strong natural attractions and business out- 
look, through the sugar, and coffee industry in its neighborhood, 
is bringing in an enterprising population that is rapidly extending 
the limits of the town. Old streets are being widened and new 
ones are being laid out to meet the public demand of improvement. 

Comfortable steamers offer frequent facilities to reach all prin- 
cipal points between the islands, two or more weekly for wind- 
ward ports of Hawaii and one or more for its leeward coast ports, 
nearly all of which take in Maui en route. Among the strong 
attractions of the island of Maui, additional to its extensive sugar 
plantation, is, the picturesque valley of Tao — rivaling the Yose- 
mite — , celebrated as the scene of one of the fiercest battles in 
Hawaiian history, when bodies of the slain dammed the Wailuku 
and its stream ran blood. The crater at Haleakala, the largest 
extinct volcano in the w^orld, also on this island, well repay all 
visitors. 
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The "garden island'' of Kauai in turn presents unrivaled scenic 
attractions, facilities to visit which occur thrice or more each weeK 
by regular and convenient steamers. 

In connection with the foregoing, the following tables may be 
of service : 

FOREIGN PASSAGE RATES. 

Cabin passage per steamer, Honolulu to San Francisco, $75.00. 
Round trip tickets, good for three months, $125.00. 

Steerage passage per steamer, Honolulu to San Francisco, $35.00. 

Cabin passage per steamer, Honolulu to Victoria and Vancouver, 
$75.00; and to San Francisco per company's steamer ar- 
rangements, if desired, at the same figure. 

Second Cabin passage per steamer, Honolulu to Victoria and 
Vancouver, $25.00. 

Cabin passage per steamer to Fii, $87.50; to Sydney, $150.00. 

Second Cabin passage per steamer to Fiji, $50.00; to Sydney, 
$75.00. 

Cabin passage by sailing vessel, to or from San Francisco, $40.00, 
or $25.00 by steerage. 

Cabin passage per steamer, Honolulu to Hongkong or Japan, 
$250.00. 

Steamers to and from San Francisco are two or more every three 
weeks — one direct and return, the others en route to or from 
the Colonies. 

Steamers of the Canadian-Australian line to and from Vancouver 
are also two every four weeks. 

Steamers, from San Francisco to Japan and China, and vice cersa, 
touch regularly at this port en route, and with the combined 
service of the Pacific Mail, Occidental i& Oriental and Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha S. S. lines afford almost weekly communica- 
tion. 

INTER-ISLAND PASSAGE RATES. 

Cabin Passage per Steamers, from Honolulu to 

Lahaina, Maui $ 5 00 

Kahului or Hana, Maui 7 00 
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Maalaea, Maui 6 oo 

Makena, Maui 8 oo 

Mahukona or Kawaihae, Hawaii lo oo 

Kukuihaele, Honokaa or Paauhau, Hawaii lo oo 

Laupahoehoe or Hilo, Hawaii 12 50 

Kailua or Kealekekua, Hawaii 11 00 

Honuapo or Punaluu, Hawaii 13 00 

Koloa, Nawiliwili, Hanalei, Kilauea or Kapaa, Kauai, each 7 00 
Round trip tickets are usually obtained at a fair reduction, with 
privilege of getting off at any port along the route. 

CARRIAGE FARE. 

Carriage fare from steamer to hotel, for either one or two 

passengers $ 25 

Each additional passenger lO 

Carriage fare in shopping, or making calls, including de- 
tentions, — per hour : 

One passenger ^ ^^ 

Two passengers ^ 5^ 

Three passengers 2 00 

Four passengers ^ 5^ 

For each additional hour, when more than one passen- 
ger, 50 cents each. 

Carriage fare per hour, continuous driving, one passenger . i 50 

" *' '^ '^ '* " two passengers 2 00 

'• '' " " '' '' three passengers 2 50 

" *' '' '' " '' four passengers 3 00 

Specially for the Pali, one passenger each way 3 ^o 

" *' '* " two passengers each way 4 o^ 

" '* " " * three passengers each way 5 ^^ 

" Kapiolani Park, one or two passengers each 

way • • • • ^ 75 

Specially for Kapiolani Park, three passengers each way. . 2 25 

Special Punchbowl drives, each way, one passenger, $1.00; two 

passengers, $1.50 ; three passengers, $2.00. 

The foregomg rates are for between the hours of 5 A. m. to 11 

p. M. At other hours the rates of fare may be doubled. No driver 
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is compelled to take a single fare beyond the two mile limit, except 
by special bargain. When two or more offer, the regular fare 
must be accepted. 

Good saddle horses may be engaged by the hour at one dollar 
or less, according to length of time. 

Bicycles can be rented from several cycle agencies at moderate 
rates, by the day, or hour. 

HOTEL RATES. 

Hotel rates for room and board range from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
<lay. Private accommodations, in various parts of the city, are 
obtained at prices ranging from $10.00 per week up. 

CURRENT MONEY. 

American and Hawaiian currency is the standard throughout 
the islands. Other corns may be exchanged at the banks at about 
the United States Treasury ruling rates. 

TAXES. 

The annual taxes of the country consist of : Poll, $1.00 ; school, 
$2.00, and road, $2.00. Owners of carriages pay $5.00 each. The 
dog tax is $1.00. Real and personal property pays a tax of i per 
cent, upon its cash value as of January ist of each year, and a tax 
of 2 per cent, is levied on all incomes and profits of business ex- 
ceeding $1,000 per annum. 



The next number of the Annual will be its thirtieth issue and 
lias the promise already of special attraction^in reminiscent papers 
of early Honolulu possessing rare historic interest. Prof. Hen- 
shaw's ''Complete list of Birds of the Hawaiian Possessions"— 
l^^hich was found too long for finishing in this issue — will be con- 
cluded and possibly the continuation from last number of Miss 
Josephine E. Tilden's valuable list of "Algae from the Hawaiian 
Islands," not yet to hand for this. Research and current topics of 
interest are also contemplated to further insure its success as an 
anniversary issue. 



POSTAL SERVICE. 
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POSTAL SERVICE, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 
Corrected to December 10th, 1902. 



R. W. Madden, Inspector in Charge. 

C. E. Presson, Chief Clerk, Railway Mail Service. 

Jos. M. Oat, Postmaster. 

Louis T. Kenake, Cashier; and Asst. Postmaster; Jno. T. Stay ton 
Asst. Cashier; Geo. L. Desha, Sr., Chief Registry Clerk; Z. T Banks' 
Chief Money Order Cler'k; W. C. Kenake, Chief Mailing Clerk; W. s! 
Marchant, Chief Distributor. 

POSTMASTERS ON HAWAII. 



Hilo Wm. I. Madeira 

Pepeekeo E. N. Deyo 

Honomu Wm. Hay 

Kawaihae C. B. Wells 

Mahukona B. A. Frazer 

Kukuihaele W. Horner 

Kamuela Miss E. W. Lyons 

Kohala Miss M. R. Woods 

Paauilo Anthony Lidgate 

Laupahoehoe B. W. Barnard 

Ookala W. G. Walker 

Honokaa A. B. Lindsay 

Kapoho W. H. C. Campbell 

Mountain View E. L. Rackliff 

Kalapana H. B. Wilson 

Volcano House F. Waldron 



Holualoa M. F. Scott 

Kailua Chas. B. Hall 

Keauhou H. L. Kawewehl 

Kealakeakua Miss M. Wassman 

Napoopoo R. Wassman 

Hoopuloa D. L. Keliikuli 

Hookena T. K. R. Amalu 

Pahala T. C. Wills 

Hilea Jno. C. Searle 

Honuapo Geo. Dawson 

Waiohinu Anna H. McCarthy 

Naalehu G. C. Hewitt 

Hakalau D. McKenzie 

Olaa F. B. McStocker 

Papaaloa Alfred C. Palfrey 

Lalamilo W. Vredenbreg 



POSTMASTERS ON MAUI. 



Lahaina .^Arthur Waal 

Wailuku L. M. Vetleson 

Makawao A. F. Tavares 

Hana N. Omsted 

Huelo J. R. Myers 

Spreckelsville W. J. Lowrie 

Keokea ...D. Kapohakukimohewa 

Kaupo J. S. Garnett 

Makena J. M. Napoula 

Kihei .*. Jas. Scott 

Honokohau R. C. Searle 



Kipahulu A. Gross 

Kahului R. W. Filler 

Paia D. C. Lindsay 

Hamakuapoko W. F. Mossman 

Pauwela Miss M. Kapehi 

Peahi T. K. Pa 

Waihee Lucy Kaleikau 

Nahiku N. E. Lemmon 

Keanae D. P. Kapewa 

Waiakoa Chas. E. Copeland 



POSTMASTERS ON OAHU. 



Aiea James A. Low 

Pearl City J. P. Keppler 

Ewa ....Geo. F. Renton 

Waipahu H. D. Johnson 

Waianae R. L. Gilliland 

Waialua W .W. Goodale 

I^aie Josiah Keaulana 



Hauula Moses Aalona 

Waimanalo A. Irvine 

Kahuku H. K. Oana 

Heeia Frank Pahia 

Wahiawa L. G. Kellogg 

Halelwa C. P. laukea 

Waikane Sam'l Kaiwi 
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POSTAL SERVICE.— Continued. 



POSTMASTERS ON KAUAI. 



Likue 

Koloa M. A. Rego 

Hanapepe H. H. Brodie 

Makaweli W. A. Baldwin 

Mana N. Mejdell 

Eleele J. I. Sylva 



Kapaa Levi P. Kauhoe 

Kealia Jno. W. Neal 

Kilauea I. M. Cox 

Kekaha O. Omsted 

Waimea C. B. Hof gaard 

Hanalei C. H. Willis 



POSMASTERS OP MOLOKAI AND LANAI. 



Kamalo D. McCorriston 

Pukoo J. H. Mahoe 

Kalae Ellen Sobey 

Pelekunu Levi Mahiai 

Halawa J. Nakaleka 



Keomoku ... Sidney C. Biddell 

Kalawao Wm. Clark 

Kalaupapa J. S. Wilmington 

Kaunakakai ....Alonzo J. Wilson 



POST OFFICE INFORMATION. 

Office hours of the General Delivery are from 6 a. m. to- 12 o'clock 
midnight. On legal holidays the time is from 8 a. m. to 9 a. m. On 
Sundays, from 10 to 11 a. m. 

Hours of the Stamp and Registry Departments are from 8 a. m. to 6 
p. m., and of the Money Order Department from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

The General Delivery is open (except Sundays and holidays), from 6 
a. m. till midnight, for the delivery of mail, registering of letters and 
issuance of Money Orders. 

Inter-Island mails close forty-flve minutes before the sailing of steam- 
ers. For foreign ports the ordinary mail closes one hour prior to 
steamer's departure. 

RATES OF POSTAGE; DOMESTIC. 

First class matter (letters, etc.) 2 cents per oz. or fraction 

Second class (newspapers and periodicals) 1 cent per oz., or fraction 

Third class (books, circulars) 1 cent per 2 oz. or fraction 

Fourth class (merchandise— limit of weight 4 lbs.) 1 cent per oz. or frac. 

Registration Fee (additional postage) 8 cents 

Immediate Delivery Stamp (additional to postage) 10 cents 

Postal Cards t 1 cent each 

FOREIGN POSTAGE. 

The rates to all foreign countries except Canada and Mexico are: 
Letters— per half ounce or fractional part, 5 cents; second and third 
class matter, 1 cent for each 2 ounces or part. Postal Cards, 2 cents 
each. 

Parcels of Merchandise, 12 cents per pound. Limit of weight, It 
pounds. 



ANOTHER LANDMARK GONE. 



With the recent demolition of the old Hook and Ladder Co's, 
building, the last of the three buildings on Union street wliich 
formed for many years the headquarters of the Honolulu Fire 
Department, has passed away another land-mark and connecting 
link with Honolulu's early days. 

This old structure was the iirst built fire engine house of the 
town, having been erected about the year 185 1, by the then newly 
formed Fire Department, for Honolulu Engine Co. No. i. At that 
time it stood on Fort street, just below the site of the present Judd 
building. We recall it two years later as serving the public in the 
double capacity of housing the fire apparatus in the lower story, 
and a public library and news-room upstairs, the first of its kind in 
the islands, but of brief existence owing to lack of appreciative 
patrons. 

In this same location it was also the birthplace of the Mechanics' 
Benefit Union, in 1856, a local association for mutual aid among 
diat class of our citizens, which had an existence for about tliirty 
years. 

About the time of the dem>olition of the old Fort, in 1857, and 
for the needs of the enlarging F^ire Department, the building was 
moved to its late site in proximity to Mechanic Engine Co. No. 2,. 
for the quarters of Protection Hook and Ladder Co. No. i, with 
that breezy American, Captain Thos. Spencer, as its organizing 
spirit and first foreman. 

At the end of fifty years, and nearly ten years after the volun- 
teer organization which called it into being has been supplanted 
l)y the paid Department of modern times, the old building has. 
passed out of existence. 



In 1848, Joseph Gardner, an American, was conducting a 
cloth factory at Waioli, Kauai, in which business the Governor 
was associated with him. Gardner had charge of the govern- 
ment sheep and was allow^ed the wool and some other perquisites 
lor his trouble. Woolen and cotton cloth, woolen blankets and 
saddle girthing were the articles manufactured. There was a. 
good loom that went by a spring-shuttle, and several spinning- 
wheels, etc. —From Wyllie's Notes, 1848. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS, \%02~Coniinued. 
ISLA.NDS OF MAUI, MOLOKAI AND LANAI. 
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ISLANDS OF KAUAI AND NIIHAU. 



Delegate. 



Kalaiiianaole, Jonah K . . 
Wilcox, Robert W 

Senators. * 

Kahilina, I.H 

Wilcox, S. W 

Rbpresbntativbs. 

Akina, J. Apukai 

Blake, Chas 

Gandall,J. K 

Jaeger, H. A 
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REFERENCE LIST OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 

That have appeared in the Hawaiian Annuals, 1875-1902. 



[In consequence of the frequent enquiry for various articles that have 
appeared in the Annuals; their time of issue, etc., with the request 
that an index thereof be compiled for handy reference, we have classi- 
fied the principal articles published therein during the past twenty- 
seven years, under their respective subjects, and trust the list will 
prove helpful to many. Editor.] 

AGRICULTURAL. 

History of the Sugar Industry of Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1875, 

p. 34. 
History of Coffee Culture in Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1876, p. 46; 

1895, p. 63. 
History of Rice Culture in Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., 1877, p. 45. 
The Hawaiian Islands as a Sugar producing country, by T. G. T., 1879, 

p. 27. 
Varieties of Sweet Potato, by T. G. T., 1879, p. 30. 
Varieties of Taro, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 28; Taro, by T. G. T., 1887, p. 63. 
Cultivated sugar canes of the Hawaiian Islands, by A. C. Smith, 1882, 

p. 61. 
Something about Bananas, by Walter Hill, 1883, p. 62. 
Fruits and their seasons in the Hawaiian Islands, List of, by T. G. T., 

1886, p. 49. 
Introduction of Queensland Canes, by C. N. Spencer, 1889, p. 91. 
Hawaiian varieties of Bananas, by T. G. T., 1890, p. 79. 
Lapsed and possible industries in Hawaii-nei, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 105. 
Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry, by T. G .Ti; 1894, p. 92. 
Diversified Industries, by Jos. Marsden, 1894, p. 94. 
Coffee outlook in Hawaii, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 65; in Hamakua, 1899. 

p. 131. 
Cotton, a possible Hawaiian industry, by L. D. Timmons, 1898, p. 57. 
Sugar as an industry for the Hawaiian Islands, by J. B. Atherton, 

1898, p. 106. 
Coffee the coming industry, by L. D. Timmons, 1898, p. 109. 
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Agricultural possibilities, by W. N. Armstrong, 1898, p. 114. 

Kona, Hawaii, its possibilities, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 127. 

The Hawaiian Islands, an official report of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, by Dr. W. Maxwell, 1900, p. 61. 

Farming in Hawaii, by W. B. Thomas, 1901, p. 124. 

Organizations for the promotion of Agriculture in the Hawaiian Islands^ 
by T. P. Sedgwick, 1902, p. 133. 

The Hawaii Experiment Station, by Jared G. Smith, 1902, p. 136. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Honolulu Packet lines with the new and old world, by T. G. T., 1886, 

p. 45. 
Private signals Honolulu's Commercial Marine, by T. G. T., 1891, p. 98. 
Fifty years of Hawaiian Commercial development, by T. G. T., 1894, 

p. 58. 
Hawaiian Commercial development, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 87. 
Hawaii's Eastern sugar fleet, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 84. 
California's participation in the Commercial development of Hawaii, 

by T. G. T., 1898, p. 51. 
Hawaii's Commercial relations, by J. T. Stacker, 1898, p. 128. 
The Financial Outlook, by A. T. Atkinson, 1898, p. 149. 
Hawaii's Early divergent trade, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 146. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The Transit of Venus of 1874, by C. J. Lyons, 1875, p. 27. 

Board of Education, its duties, etc., by T. G. T., 1878, p. 38. 

Longitude of Honolulu, by C. J. Lyons, 1879, p. 64. 

Hawaiian Ideas of Astronomy, from Dibble's Hist., 1882, p. 49. 

Some Hawaiian proverbs, by H. L. Sheldon, with notes by Rev. C. M. 

Hyde, 1883, p. 52.» 
Helps to the study of Hawaiian Botany, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1886, p. 39. 
The Hawaiian Islands, a geographical sketch, by T. G. T., 1889, p. 49. 
The Kamehameha Schools, by Rev. C. >M. Hyde, 1890, p. 62. 
Instructions in Ancient Hawn. Astronomy, by Prof. Alexander, 1891, 

p. 142. 
Educational work of American Mission for the Hawaiian people, by 

Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1892, p. 117. 
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Early Industrial teaching of Hawaiians, by Prof. Alexander, 1695, p. 9i. 
Educational System of Hawaii, by A. T. Atkinson, 1896, p. 126. 
A Mid-Pacific College, by M. L. Todd, 1897, p. 50. 
Education in Hawaii, by Prof. Alexander, 1898, p. 76. 
Notes on the Census of 1896, by A. T. Atkinson, 1898, p. 81. 
Physical Characteristics, by P. S. Dodge, 1898, p. 100. 
Hawaii as an Artists' field, by P. H. Dodge, 1898, p. 116. 
Evolution of land titles in Hawaii, by P. H. Weaver, 1899, p. 139. 
Educational progress and tendencies, by H. S. Townsend, 1899, p. 160. 
A suggestive criticism on Hawaiian translation, by E. C. Bond, 190Q, 

p. 148. 
An island art center; Oahu College, by Ed Towse, 1900, p. 123. 
Outline of the coming Census, by A. T. Atkinson, 1900, p. 150. 
Geology of Oahu, by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 1901, p. 59. 
The meaning of some place names, by C. J. Lyons, 1901, p. 181. 

HISTORICAL. 

History of Hawaiian Post Office, by Em. Fenard, 1876, p. 29. 
Commemorative of Centennial of Discovery, by W. M. Gibson, 1879, 

p. 24. 
Commemorative Monument to Kamehameha I, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 60. 
History of Honolulu Fire Department, T. G. T., 1880, p. 65. 
Bits of Unwritten History, by H. L. Sheldon, 1882,' p. 28. 
Constitution of Hawn. Kingdom (of July, 1887), 1888, p. 33. 
History of Umi, translation, by Prof. Alexander, 1888, p. 78. 
Some Noted Battles of Hawaiian History, by T. G. T., 1889, p. 55. 
Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, by H. F. Poor, 1889, p. 67. 
Brief History of the Steam Coasting Service of Hawaiian Islands, by 

T. G. T., 1889, p. 70. 
Early Visitors to the Hawaiian Islands, by Prof. cAlexander, 1890, p. 37. 
Brief History of Land Titles in Hawaiian Kingdom, by Prof. Alexan- 
der, 1891, p. 195. 
History of Provisional session of the Hawaiian Islands and their 

restoration, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 45. 
Constitutional Hist, of the Hawn. Kingdom, by Prof. Alexander, 1894, 

p. 46. 
The present Hawaiian situation, by T. G. T., 1894, p. 143. 
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Hawaii a Republic, by T.- G. T., 1895, p. 43. 

The new Hawaiian Constitution, by Dr. Albert bhaw, from Rev. of Re- 
views 1895, p. 48. 

The Hawaiian Flag unchanged, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 55. 

Brief Record of the Rebellion, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 56. 

Early History of the House of C. Brewer & Co., by Jas. F. Hunnewell, 
1896, p. 68. 

Hawaii's new seal lan^ coat of Arms, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 86. 

An Historic Residence (the Cooke homestead), by T. G. T., 1897, p. ix^. 

Brief History of anterences between Hawaii and Japan, by S. E. 
Bishop, 1898, p. «u. 

The Constitution, by S. i-.. Dole, 1898, p. 91. 

The Pictured Ledge or Kauai, by J. K. Farley, 1898, p. 119. 

Annexation of Hawaii to the United States, by T. G. T., 1889, p. 72. 

The passing of Hawaii's Aliis, by T. G. T., 1900, p. 86. 

Yachting in Hawaiian Waters, by T. G. T., 1900, p. 109. 

Interesting Hawn. Discovery; Ancient Idol unearthed, by T. G. T., 
1900, p. 126. 

Admission Day of Hawaii, by T. G. T., 1901, p. 51. 

Honolulu's Battle wiih Bubonic Plague, by T. G. -., 1901, p. 97. 

History of the House of H. Hackfeld & Co., by T. G. T., 1902, p. 43. 

RESEARCH. 

History and description of Hawn. Postage Stamps, by T, G. T., 1878, 

p. 41. 
The Hawaiian Flag, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 24. 
Marine Casualties for the Hawn. Islands, by T. G. T., 1882, p. 31; 1883, 

p. 40; 1884, p. 34. 
Hawaiian Names of Relationship, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1884, p. 42; and 

reply by Abr. Foriiander, 1885, p. 46. 
The Hawaiian Flag and Coat of Arms, by T. G. T., p. 37. 
Some Hawaiian Conundrums, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1886, p. 68. 
Hawaiian poetical names for places, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1887, p. 79. 
Hawaiian words for sounds, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1888, p. 55. 
Early Constitution of Hawaiian Islands, by A. F. Judd, 1889, p. 63. 
Idolatrous customs and Kapu's of the Hawaiian people, from address 

of John li. 1890. p. 59. 
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Taxation in Hawaii, by W. R. Castle, 1892, p. 63. 
Ancient Hawaiian Water Rights, by Mrs. E. M. Nakuina, 1894, p. 79. 
Curiosities of the Registry Office, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 56. 
Bird Hunters of Ancient Hawaii, by Dr. N. B. Emerson, 1895, p. 101. 
Hawaiian Kapa Making, by Prof. W. T. Brigham, 1896, p. 83. 
Hawaiian Surf Riding, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 106. 
Obsolete Street Names, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 88. 
Hawaiian Epidemics, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 95. 
The Battle of Nuuanu, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 107. 
Hawaiian Personal Names, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 113. 
Fornander's account of Hawaiian Legends resembling Old Testament 
History, by Rev. C. M. Hyde, 1900, p. 138. 

REMINISCENT. 

Historical sketch of the press of Honolulu, by H. L. Sheldon, 1876, p. 40. 
Reminiscences of the press, by Jno. P. Thrum, 1877, p. 24. 
Anecdote of Kamehameha I., by J. I. Dowsett, 1879, p. 29. 
Reminiscences of Theatricals in Honolulu, by H. L. Sheldon, 1881, p. 34. 
Hawaiian Maritime History, by T. G. T., 1890, p. 66; 1891, p. 125. 
Restoration Day, a recollection, by G. D. Gilman, 1893, p. 70. 
Eminent Hawaiian Women who were early converts, by M. A. Cham- 

berlan, 1893, p. 81. 
Old Time Coasting service, by G. D. Gilman, 1894, p. 85. 
Kaluahinenui's heroic deed, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 60. 
Genesis and evolution of Honolulu's dailies, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 108. 
Honolulu in 1853, by W. Goodale, with supplement by T. G. T., 1899, 

p. 80. 
Honolulu in primitive days; Selections from an old journal, 1901, p. 74. 
Nuuanu Pali in olden time, by Prof. Alexander, 1901, p. 87. 
Club Life in Honolulu, by Hon. A. S. Cleghorn, 1902, p. 128. 
More Landmarks removed, by T. G. T., 1902, p. 143. 

FLORA AND FAUNA. 

Decadence of Hawaiian Forests, by P. L. Clark, 1875, p. 19. 

List of Hawaiian Ferns, by Chas. Derby, 1875, p. 16. 

List of Hawaiian Mosses and Hepaticae, by D. D. Baldwin, 1877, p. 40. 

List of Birds of the Hawaiian Islands, by S. B. Dole, 1879, p. 41. 
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Algae of the Hawaiian Islands, by J. E. Chamberlain, 1881, p. 32. 
Indigenous Ornamental plants, by J. M. Lydgate, 1882, p. 25. 
Hawaiian Entomology, by Rev. T. Blackburn, 1882, p. 58. 
Hawaiian Woods and forest trees, by J. M. Lydgate, 1883, p. 33; 1884, 

p. 30. 
The Peelua, or Army Worm of the Hawaiian Islands, by J. E. Chamber- 
lain, 1883, p. 44. 
bands shells of the Hawaiian Islands, by D. D. Baldwin, 1887, p. 55. 
The Flora and Fauna of the Hawaiian Islands, by Edw'd Bailey, 1888, 

p. 49. 
Concerning Hawaiian Fishes, classified list, by Dr. Chas. H. Wetmore, 

1890, p. 90. 
Key of genera and species of Hawn. Ferns, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1891, 

p. 76. 
Fruits, indigenous and introduced, of Hawn. Islands, by T. G. T., 1892, 

p. 75. 
Hawaiian Indigenous Woods, by T. G. T., 1891, p. 87; 1892, p. 88. 
A few Hawaiian land shells, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1892, p. 103. 
Native plants of the Hawaiian Islands, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1897, p. 55. 
What a Botanist may see in Honolulu, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1900, p. 93. 
Introduction of Foreign Birds into Hawn. Is., by Prof. H. W. Henshaw, 

1901, p. 132. 
Complete list of Birds of the Hawn. Possessions, with notes on their 

habits, by Prof. H. W. Henshaw, 1902, p. 54. 
Collection of Algae from the Hawn. Is., by Josephine E. Tilden, 1902, 

p. 106. 

FOLK LORE. 

Hawaiian Tradition of the origin of Fire, by Rev. A. 0. Forbes, 1879, 

p. 59. * 

Hawaiian Tradition of Pele and the Deluge, by Rev. A. 0. Forbes, 1880, 

p. 61. 
Legend of Maui snaring the Sun, by Rev. A. 0. Forbes, 1881, p. 59. 
Legend of Kepeepeekauila, by Rev. A. O. Forbes, 1882, p. 36. 
Myth of Hiku and Kawelu, by J. S. Emerson, 1883, p. 36. 
The story of Kalelealuaka, by Dr. N. B. Emerson, 1885, p. 30. 
A visit to the spirit land, by Mrs. C. E. Haley, 1892, p. 83. 
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Battle of the Owls, by Jos. M. Poepoe, 1892, p. 86. 

The Punahou Spring, by Mrs. E. M. Nakuina, 1893, p. 101. 

Stories of the Menehunes, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 112. 

Legend of Oahunui, by Mrs. E. M. Nakuina, 1897, p. 90. 

Hawaiian Pish Stories and Superstitions, Trans, from L. D, Keliipio, 

1901, p. 110. 

Ku-ula, the Fish God of Hawaii, Trans, from Moke Manu, 1901, p. 114. 

Aiai, son of Ku-ula, being part II, Trans, completed by S. N. Emerson, 

1902, p. 114. 

REFERENCE. 

Chronological Table of Important Hawaiian Events, by T. G. T., 1876> 

p. 12; 1888, p. 59; 1899, p. 55. 
Hawaiian Custom's Tariff, by J. A. Hassinger, 1880, p. 41; revised by J. 

A. H. and T. G. T., 1895, p. 118. 
List of all Cabinet Ministers of Hawaiian Government, by Prof. Alex- 
ander, 1891, p. 92; continued by T. G. T., 1899, p. 69. 
Chronological table of noted voyages, etc., in Pacific Ocean, by Rev. C. 

M. Hyde, 1884. p. 53. 
The Chinese Question in Hawaii; a Cabinet reply, 1890, p. 88. 
List of Indigenous Hawn. woods, trees and large shrubs, by T. G. T., 

1891, p. 87. 
Supreme Bench of the Hawaiian Islands, by T. G. T., p. 96. 
Descriptive catalogue of Postage Stamps of Hawaii, by W. M. Giffard, 

1894, p. 99. 
Islands comprising the Hawaiian Republic, by T. G. T., 1898, p. 165. 
The days we celebrate; holidays and their observance, by T. G. T., 

1898, p. 62. 
Names of Fish known to the Honolulu Market, by L. D. Keliipio, 1900, 

p. 45. t 

LABOR AND IMMIGRATION. 

Portuguese Immigration to Hawn. Is., by A. Marques, 1887, p. 74. 
Chinese Immigration to the Hawaiian Islands, by W. H. Wright, 1894, 

p. 70. 
Hawaii's Labor Commission, by T. G. T., p. 73. 
History of Immigration to Hawaii, by Prof. Alexander, 1896, p. 114. 
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The Labor Outlook, by Jas. B. Castle. 1898, p. 88. 
Japan's Peaceful Invasion, by T. C. Hobson, 1898, p. 131. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Hamakua-Haiku Irrigation Ditch, by F. L. Clark, 1878, p. 39. 
Honolulu Library and Reading Room, by T. G. T., 1880, p. 26. 
Artesian Wells, by McCully, 1882, p. 41; on Oahu, by T. G. T., 1889, 

p. 61. 
The New Library Building, by Dr. C. T. Rodgers, 1885, p. 76. 
Hawaiian Railroads, by T. G. T., 1886, p. 43. 
First Water-pipe for Honolulu, by T. G. T., 1889, p. 85. 
Ditch of Hawaiian Sugar Co. at Makaweli, by H. C. Perry, 1902, p. 72. 
Honolulu Harbor Improvements, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 77. 
The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, by Prof. W. T. Brigham, 1893. 

p. 89. 
New Edifice of the Central Union Church, by T. G. T., 1893, p. 121. 
The Volcano Road, by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 1895, p. 68. 
Honolulu's New Sailor's Home, by T. G. T., 1896, p. 53. 
Hawaiian Opera House Redivivus, by T. G. T., 1897, p. 101. 
The New Pali Road, by Danl. Logan, 1898, p. 139. 
Olaa a rapidly developing district, by Dr. N. Russel, 1899, p. 121. 
Picturesque Homes of Hawaii, by C. W. Dickey, i899, p. 135. 
Haleiwa, Waialua's new attraction, by T. G. T., 1900, p. 130. 
Hilo: Its changing conditions, by T. J. Stacker, 1901, p. 128. 
Lowrie Irrigating Canal, by Wade W. Thayer, 1901, p. 154. 

The Moana Hotel, Waikiki's new attraction, by L. D. Timmons, 1901, 
p. 161. 

The Oceanic Company's New Steamers, by T. G. T., 1901, p. 178. 

Railroad Progress on Hawaii, by T. G. T., 1901, p. 183. Progress of 

Hilo Railroad, 1902? p. 154. 
Wireless Telegraphy established in Hawaii, by W. R Farrington, 1902, 

p. 139. 
New Era of building in Honolulu, by W. E. Pinkham, 1902, p. 145. 

VOLCANO. 

Visit to the Crater of Kilauea in 1880, by T. B. Kent, 1881, p. 41. 
The Lava flow of 1881, by G. W. Stewart, 1882, p. 57. 
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Eruptions of Hawaiian Volcanoes, by G. W. Stewart, 1883, p. 5u. 
Suspended and renewed activity of Kilauea, by T. G. T., 1887, p. 67. 
Kilauea in 1889 and in 1892, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1893, p. 94. 
Erratic Kilauea, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 78. 

Mokuaweoweo in Activity, by Dr. B, Friedlaender, 1897, p. 71. 
Mauna Loa's Eruption in 1899, by Prof. A. B. Ingalls, 1900, p. 51. 

MUSIC. 

Music in Honolulu, by H. Berger, 1885, p. 72. 
Music in Hawaii-nei, by A. Marques, 1886, p. 51. 
The Royal Hawaiian Band, by T. G. T., 1891, p. 133. 
Musical Status of Hawaii, by Wray Taylor, 1899, p. 164. 

CLIMATE. 

Causes of peculiarity of Hawaiian Climate, by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 1881, 

p. 44. 
Features of Hawaiian Climate, by C. J. Lyons, 1894, p. 63. 
Climate of the Hawaiian Islands, by Dr. G. P. Andrews, 1898, p. 103. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Trip to Sandwich Islands, by E. L. Baker, 1877, p. 27. 

A Stranger's Wanderings in Hawaii, by Robt. Walker Jr., 1883, p. 65, 

Mountain Climbing on West Maui, by Rev. J. M. Alexander, 1884, p. 32, 

Trip to Summit of Mauna Kea, by E. D. Baldwin, 1890, p. 54. 

One Day at Molokai, by E. Hoppin, 1892, p. 100. 

Manoa Valley; descriptive and legendary, by T. G. T., 1892, p. 110. 

Steamer Day in Honolulu, by T. G. T., 1901, p. 106. 

Waipio and Waimanu Valleys, by R. S. Smith. 1901, p. 143. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Tides, by C. J. Lyons, 1875, p. 31. 

Game Laws and Game of the Hawaiian Islands, by A. C. Smith, 1881. 

p. 39. 
The Haze from Java, by Rev. S. E. Bishop, 1884, p. 46. 
Hawaiian Hospitality, by R. S. Smith, 1884, p. 49. 
Fossils of Hawaii, by Dr. A. B. Lyons, 1891, p. 100. 
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The Hawaiian Historical Society, by Rev. R. R. Hoes, 1893, p. ^10. 

Hawaii as a Mission Center, by Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 1895, p. 85. 

Yachting in the Pacific, by T. G. T., 1895, p. 70. 

Kilohana Art League, by Dr. C. T. Rodgers, 1896, p. 136. 

Mark Twain's Dream, from Volcano Hotel Register, 1897, p. 79. 

Proportion of the Hawaiian Flag, from laws of 1896, 1897, p. 70. 

Hawaii's oldest resident, by A. T. Atkinson, 1897, p. 118. 

Pearl Harbor a factor, by S. E. Bishop, 1898, p. 85. 

The Judiciary of Hawaii, by A. F. Judd, 1898, p. 95, 

Hawaiian Land Policy, by S. B. Dole, 1898, p. 125. 

Hawaiian Police, by W. 0. Smith, 1898, p. 97. 

Sanitary conditions ana appliances, by C. B. Wood, M.D., 1898, p. 134. 

Religious Opportunities, by Prof. F. A. Hosmer, 1898, p. 146. 

Deep Sea Fishing of Kona, Hawaii, by H. Waterhouse, 1898, p. 104. 

Aloha, an Hawaiian Salutation, by T. G. T., 1899, p. 132. 

Oahu Railway as a wealth producer, by L. H. Pinkham, 1899, p. 167. 

Honolulu Street Characters, by T. G. T., 1900, p. 119. 

The Changed (Castle) Homestead, by Ed Towse, 1900, p. 134. 

Destruction (by fire) of "Chinatown," by T. G. T., 1900, p. 171. 

Hawaii's Forest Foes, by Prof. A. Koebele, 1901, p. 90. 

Hawaiian Calabashes, by T. G. T., p. 149. 

Laws passed at first Territorial Legislature, Hawaii, 1902, p. 156. 



The first paper printed at these islands was in the native lan- 
guage, called the ''Lama Hawaii'' (Hawaiian Light), which is- 
sued at Lahainaluna, Maui, February 14, 1834. 

The first English newspaper printed in Honolulu, the Sand- 
wioh Islands Ga^^^^^^ appeared July 30, 1836, and is said to have 
lived till 1839, though no trace is found here of any issue later 
than No. 52, Vol. i. 



COURT CALENDAR. 



The several terms of Circuit Court are held ehronogically throughout 
the year as follows: 

First Wednesday in January, in the town of Hilo, Island of Hawaii; 
first M(»nday in February, in the city of Honolulu, Island of Oahu; first 
Wednesday in March, in Lihue, Island of Kauai; first Wednesday in April, 
in the town of Kailua, N. Kona, Island of Hawaii; first Monday in May, in 
the city of Honolulu, Island of Oahu; first Wednesday in June, in the town 
of Wailuku, Island of Maui; first Wednesday in July, in the town of 
Honokaa, Island of Hawaii, first Monday in August, in the city of Hono- 
lulu, Island of Oahu; first Wednesday in September, in Lihue, Island of 
Kauai; first Wednesday in October, in North Kona, Island of Hawaii; first 
Monday in ISovember, in the city of Honolulu, Island of Oahu; fir&t 
Wednesday in December, in the town of Lahaina, Island of Maui. 

By Circuits the several terms are held as follows: 
First Circuit— Island of Oahu. 

On the first Monday of February, May, August and November. 
Second Circuit— Island of Maui. 

On the first Wednesday of June, in Wailuku, and on the first Wed- 
nesday of December in Lahaina. 
Third Circuit —Island of Hawaii. 

( Hawaii is divided into two circuits.) 

On the first Wednesday of April, in Kailua, N. Kona, and on the 
first Wednesday of October, in North Kohala. 
Fourth Circuit— Island of Ha\^aii. 

On the first Wednesday of January, in Hilo, and on the first Wed- 
nesday of July, in Honokaa. 
Fifth Circuit— Island of Kauai. 

On the first Wednesdays of March and September, in Lihue. 
The terms of the Circuit (^ourts may be continued and held from the 
opening thereof respectively until and including the twenty-fourth day 
thereafter, excepting Sundays and legal holidays. Provided, however) 
that any such term may be extended by the presicjing judge for not more 
than twelve days thereafter. 



SUPKEME COURT. 

The Supreme Court by last Act, Laws of 1901, opens its only term 
throughout the year on the first Monday of October, and thereafter con- 
tinues to hold sessions. 



REGISTER AND DIRECTORY FOR 1903. 



(Corrected to December 15, 1902.) 



TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 

Sanford B. Dole Governor 

H. E. Cooper Secretary 

B. P. Dole Attorney-General 

A. N. Kepolkai Treasurer 

H. E. Cooper Supt. Public Works 

A. T. Atkinson.. Supt. Public Instruction 

E. S. Boyd Commr. Public Lands 

W. Taylor.. Commr. Agrlcul. and Forestry 
A. G. Hawes, Jr — Private Secy, to Gov. 



R. W. Wilcox.. Delegate to 57th Congress 

Jonah K. Kalanianaole 

Delegate to 58th Congress 



LEGISLATIVE BODY. 
SENATORS. 

Hawaii— J. D. Paris, Jno. Brown, J. B. 

Kaohi, P. P. Wood. 
Maui— H. P. Baldwin, C. H. Dickey, S. E. 

Kaiue. 
Oahu— Cecil Brown, C. D. Crabbe, W. C. 

Achi, D. P. R. Isenberg, D. Kalauo- 

kalani, L. L. McCandless. 
Kauai S. W. Wilcox, L. Nakapaahu. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Oahu~W. Aylett, S. F. Chillingworth, 

W. W. Harris, F. Andrade, J. Kuma- 

lae, C. A. Long, D. Damien, N. K. 

Kou, S. K. Oili, D. M. Kupihea, H. 

Vida, J. K. Paele. 
Maui~S. Keliinoi, W. P. Haia, S. Ka- 

lama, F. W. Beckley, Joel Nakaleka, 

P. Pali. 
Hawaii— J. D. Lewis, A. Fernandos, M. 

K. Kealawaa, W. N. Purdy, C. H. 

Pulaa, R. Makahalupa, Wm. J. Wright, 
^^ H. M. Kaniho. 
Kauai-J. K. Gandall, H. J^^ Jaeger, S. K. 

Kaili, S. W. Knudsen. 



MILITARY DIVISION FIRST REGI- 
MENT NATIONAL GUARD OF 
HAWAII. 

Field and Staff. 

Colonel J. W. Jones. 

Lt. Col. C. W. Ziegler. 

Major W. R. Riley. 

Major T. E. Wall. 

Major C. B. Cooper, Surgeon. 

Captain M. Campbell, Engineer Officer. 

Captain Jno. Schaefer, Adjutant. 

Captain T. E. Winant, Quartermaster. 

Captain J. W. Short, Ordnance Officer. 

Captain C. L. Garvin, Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

Captain R. P. Myers, Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

1st Lt. C. H. Tracy, Battalion Ad- 
jutant. 

1st Lt. R. H. Reid, Battalion Adjutant. 



Department of Judiciary. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Chief Justice Hon. W. P. Frear 

Associate Justice Hon. C. A. Galbralth 

Associate Justice Hon. A. Perry 



NATIONAL GUARD OF HAWAII. 

'ommander in Chief.. Governor S. B. Dole 

adjutant General Staff 

, Lieut. Col. John H. Soper 

aymaster Major J. W. Pratt 

rdnance Officer Major E. O. White 

}de-de-Camp Capt. L. T. Kenake 

ide-de-Camp Capt. H. Berger 

ide-de-Camp Capt. C. H. Atherton 

ide-de-Camp ....Capt. A. G. Hawes, Jr. 



Clerk Judiciary Dept Henry Smith 

First Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

J. T. De Bolt 

Second Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

Hon. Geo. D. Gear 

Third Judge 1st Circuit, Oahu 

Hon. W. J. Robinson 

Second Circuit, Maui... Hon. J. W. Kalua 
Third Circuit, Hawaii.. Hon. W. S. Edings 
Fourth .Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Gilbert F. Little 

Fifth Circuit, Kauai Hon. J. Hardy 

CLERKS OF SUPREME AND CIRCUIT 
COURTS. 

Henry Smith ex-offlcio 

1st clerk 1st Circuit, Oahu Geo. Lucas 

2nd clerk 1st Circuit, Oahu 

J. A. Thompson 

3rd clerk 1st Circuit, Oahu 

P. D. Kellett, Jr. 

4th clerk 1st Circuit, Oahu 

F. H. Loucks 

Second Circuit, Maui L. R. Crook 

Third Circuit, Hawaii J. P. Curts 

Fourth Circuit, Hawaii Daniel Porter 

Fifth Circuit, Kauai Jno. A. Palmer 

INTERPRETERS, ETC. 

Hawaiian Jno. E. Bush, C. L. Hopkins 

Chinese Li Cheung 
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Japanese J. H. Hakuole 

Portug-uese Jos. Frias 

Stenographers: J, W. Jones, J. L. Horner, 

DISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 
Oahu. 

W. L. Wilcox Honolulu 

2nd Lf. A. Dickey Honolulu 

S. Hookano Ewa 

J. Kekahuna "Waianae 

Jno. Kaluhi Koolauloa 

Alfred Kaili Waialua 

E. P. Aikue Koolaupoko 

Maui. 

W. A. McKay Walluku 

D. Kahaulelio Lahaina 

Chas. Copp Makawao 

J. K. Hanuna Hana 

J. K. Piimanu Kipahulu. Hana 

S. E. Kaleikau Honuaula 

J. H. Mahoe Molokai 

Thos. K, Nathaniel Kalaupapa 

S. Kahoohalahala Lanai 

Hawaii. 

G. W. A. Hapai .Hilo 

2nd Thos. C. Ridg-way Hilo 

R. H. Atkins North Kohala 

Z. Paakiki Son^^h Ko>»ala 

H. S. Rickard North Hilo 

Henry Hall Hamakua 

Wm. Kamau Puna 

J. H. Waipuilani Kau 

Geo. Clark North Kona 

S. K. Kaai South Kona 

Kauai. 

H. K. Kahele Lihue 

D. K. Kanahee Koloa 

John Kakina Hanalei 

G. D. Kopa Walmea 

Sam. Kanewanui Kawaihau 

DEPARTMENT OP SECRETARY. 

Secretarv H. E. Cooper 

Chief Clerk of Department 

Miss K. Kelley 

Clerks 

..Misses G. Gurney and J. Barraclouierh 
ElectoraI^Registrar..^.Miss_H^A^^AusUn 

FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES. 

Portugal— Consul-General 

Senhor A. de Souza Canavarro 

Italv— Consul 

F. A. Schaefer (Dean of the Consular 

Corps). 

Netherlands H. M. von Holt 

Belgium— Acting Consul R. P. Lange 

Austria-Hungary—Acting Consul 

F. A. Schaefer 

Sweden and Norway H. W. Schmidt 

Denmark H. R. Macfarlane 



Germany J. F. Hackfpld 

Mexico— Acting Consul F. A. Scharfer 

Peru Bruce Cartwright 

Chili— Acting Consul H. Focke 

Great Britain— Consul W. R. Hoare 

Great Britain— Vice-Consul.. F. M. Swanzy 

Russia— Acting Vice-Consul 

J. F. Hackfeld 

Spain — Vice-Consul L. F. Alvarez 

France — Consul M. A. Vizzovono 

Japan— Consul, Miki Saito; Eleve Consul, 

S. Okabe. 
China— Consul. Yang Wei Pin; Vice-Con- 
sul, Goo Kim Fui. 



DEPARTMENT OF ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 

Attorney-General E. P. Dole 

Deputy Atty-General Jno. W. Cathcart 

Asst. to Att-General E. A. Doughitt 

Clerk of Department J. M. Kea 

Stenographer Miss A. Allen 

His-h Sheriff A. M. Brown 

Deputv Sheriff C. F. ChniinRcworth 

Clerk to Hieh Sheriff H. M. Dow 

Sheriff of Hawaii D. A. Andrews 

Sheriff of Maui L, M. Baldwin 

Sheriff of Kauai J. H. Coney 

Jailor of Oahu Prinson Wm. He^rv 

Oahu — Deputy Sheriffs: Ewa and Wai- 
anae, An tone Fernandez: Waiahia. 
Andrew Cox: Koolauloa and Koolau- 
poko, F. Pahia. 

Kan«i— Sheriff. J. H. Coney: Deputy 
Shpriffs: Dihu*-, W. H. Rice, Jr.; TCa- 
waihau. C. K H^ne: Hanalov Kiel 
Kapn: Koloa. D. Kahlbaum; Waimea, 
W. O. Crowell. 

Molokai— Deputy Sheriff, Geo. Trimble. 

Mani— S^-^riff. D. M. Baldwin: Denutv 
Sheriffs: Dahaina. C. R. Dindsav: Wp''- 
luku. A. N. Havselden- Makawao, C. 

E. Morton: Hana. F. Wittrock. 
Ha^'^11— J^heriff, L. A. Andrews: Deputy 

Sheriffs: North Hilo. D. E. Swa^*^: H^- 
T^iakua. J .Fernandez:: Smith K^hai^. 
P5 M. Sp'^^cer: North Koh*»la. C. ^• 
Rtilman- North Kona. J. K. Na^^^le: 
South Kona. <^. p. Kamau'^'Ha: Ka". 

F. C. Fa^on- Puna. J. E. Eldarts: S. 
Hilo, H. S. Overend. 

BOARD OF PRISON INSPECTORS- 

F. J. Lowrey, ^J. S. Walker, G. S. Smith- 
ies. 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Treasurer A. N. Kepoikai 

Registrar of Public Accounts 

jjv, c. ^Tpuai 
Auditor '."!!! i!!!!! !!!!!! [i! [i!. ^ J." H.' Fisher 

Depntv Auditor H. C Meyers 

Bookkeener M. T. Lv^^i^ 

DiceUvse Inspector J. B^tchplor 

License Clerk G. Hose 

Hornoration Clerk H. Pe^prs 

Stenographer G. EwaliKO 
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ASSESSORS AND DEPUTIES. 

1st Division, Oahu, 

James W. Pratt Assessor 1st Division 

James L. Holt.. 1st Deputy for Honolulu 
Makanoe C. Amana 

2nd Deputy for Honolulu 

Frank K. Archer 

Deputy for Ewa and Waianae 

Edward Hore Deputy Waialua 

Henry Cobbs , Adams 

Deputy Koolaupoko No. 1 

James Davis 

Deputy Koolaupoko No. 2 and Koolau- 

loa. 

2d Division, Maui, etc. 

Wm. Tate Robinson 

Assessor 2nd Division 

James N. K. Keola 

-.- Deputy for Wailuku 

W. O. Aiken Deputy for Makawao 

A. Gross Deputy for Hana 

Geo. S. Dunn Dep- 
uty for Lahaina, Molokai and Lanai 

3rd Division, Hawaii. 

Nathan C. WlUfong-.. Assessor 3d Division 

Geo. H. Williams 

..Deputy for N. and S. Hilo 

Wm. Horner Deputy Hamakua 

Henry J, Lyman Deputy Puna 

Wm. P. Fennell Deputy Kau 

John H. Ahu Deputy S. Kona 

J. Kaelemakule Deputy N. Kona 

Eben P. Low Deputy N. Kohala 

Wilmot Vredenburg.... Deputy S. Kohala 

4th Division, Kauai. 

J. K. Farley Assessor 4th Division 

T. Brandt Deputy for Waimea 

Henry Blake Deputy for Koloa 

W. E. Deverill Deputy for Hanalei 

J. B. Hanaike Deputy for Lihue 

John W. Neal Deputy for Kawaihau 



Harbor Master Honolulu 

Capt. A. Fuller 

Assistants 

Capts. A. N. Tripp, E. Le Clair 

Pilots, Honolulu— Capts. J. C. Lorenson. 

J. R. Macaulay, M. N. Saunders, E. 

F. Cameron, 
Harbor Master and Pilot, Hilo 

Capt. J. Fitzgerald 

Pilot, Kahului Capt. Robt. English 



GOVERNMENT SURVEYING CORPS. 

Surveyor W. E. Wall 

Chief Assistant O. L. Sorenson 

First Assistant F. E. Harvey- 
Second Assistant J. M. Donn 

Meteorologist C. J. Lyons 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

Superintendent H. E. Cooper 

J-hief Clerk of Department.. C. M. White 
Clerks-Manuel Cook, Chas. Wilcox, O. 

K. Stillman, C. F. H..*Siemsen, Miss 

B. K. Dwight. 
Asst. Supt. Public Works.... M. Campbell 
fenpt. Water Works, Honolulu.. A. Brown 

C.lerk Water Works, Honolulu 

r, •*•••• E. V. Richardson 

^upt. Water Works, Hilo....W. Vannatta 
^upt. Water Works, Wailuku.. W. E. Bal 

;>upt. Water Works. Koloa H. Blake 

inspector Electric Lights... W. L. Frazee 

^^lectrical Inspector W. F. C. Hasson 

joad Supervisor, Honolulu.. C. B. Dwight 

^Ollse Numbering A. E. Murphy 

garbage and Excv. Service 

I, V",; Saml. Johnson 

upt. Sewers J. Van Huysen 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. 

Superintendent A. T. Atkinson 

Commissioners— W. D. Alexander, C. L. 

Hopkins, Mrs. E. W. Jordan, H. von 

Holt, Mrs. W. W. Hall, Arthur B. 

Wood. 
Traveling Normal Inspectors~J. K. Bur- 

kett, C. W. Baldwin, C. King. 

Secretary Dr. C. T. Rodger's 

Asst. Secretary Miss R. Davison 

Stenographer and Book Clerk 

Miss Daisy Smith 



SCHOOL AGENTS IN COMMISHXON: 

Hawaii. 

Hilo L. Severance 

North Hilo E. W. Barnard 

Puna A. G. Curtis 

Kau G. G. Kinney 

North Kona M, F. Scott 

South Kona Miss Ella H. Paris 

South Kohala Miss E. W. Lyons 

North Kohala Dr. B. D. Bond 

Hamakua A. B. Lindsay 

Maui. 

Lahaina and Lanai H. Dickenson 

Wailuku Mrs. E. L. Austin 

Hana F. Wittrock 

Makawao W. O. Aiken 

Molokai O. ToUefson 

Oahu. 

Honolulu Miss R. Davison 

Ewa Geo. F. Renton? 

Waianae F. Meyer 

Waialua C. P. laukea 

Koolauloa and Koolaupoko. .H. C. Adams 

Kauai. 

Waimea and Niihau C. B. Hofgaard 
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Koloa and Lihue H. D. Wishard 

Hanalei W. E. H. Deverill 

Kawaihau G. F. Fairchild 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

E. S. Boyd Commissioner 

S. Mahaulu Secretary 

S. K. Kamaiopili, J. Mahony Clerks 

Sub- Agents. 

1st District, Hilo and Puna 

W. R. Kamanao 

2nd District, Hamakua Chas. Williams 

3rd District, Kona and Kau 

J. Kaelemakule 

4th District, Maui W. O. Aiken 

5th District, Oahu S. Mahaulu 



BUREAU OF CONVEYANCES. 

Registrar of Conveyances.... T. G. Thrum 

Deputy Registrar of Conveyances 

C. H. Merriam 

Agents to Take Acknowledgments. 

(Qualified by License). 

Ewa, Oahu A. Kauhi 

Waianae, Oahu J. Kekahuna 

Koolau, Oahu E. P. Aikue 

Hilo, Hawaii.. G. W. A. Hapai, B. B. Macy 

Kamalo, Molokai D. McCorriston 

Lihue, Kauai J. B. Hanaike 



AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

Commissioner Wray Taylor 

Entomologist Albert Koebele 

Forester David Haughs 

Gardener C. J. Austin 

Stenographer Miss M. Peterson 



BOARD OF HEALTH. 

President Dr. H. C. Sloggett 

Members: F. C. Smith, E. A. Mott- 
Smith. E. P. Dole, Dr. C. B. Cooper, 
Dr. W. L. Moore, M. P. Robinson. 

ISxecutive Officer Dr. J. B. Pratt 

Secretary C. Charlock 

Bacteriologist Dr. J. T. McDonald 

Citv Sanitary Officer .C. H. Tracy 

Meat Inspector and Veterinary 

W. T. Monsarrat 

Registrar Births, Deaths and Marri- 
ages D. P. Lawrence 

Stenographer Miss M. Weir 

Food Commissioner and Analyst 

E. C. Shorey 

Milk and Pol Inspector H. Myhre 

Food Inspector, etc Jas. Keliipio 

Supt. Insane Asylum.. Dr. R. M. Malster 
Plumbing Inspector E. G. Keen 



Asst. Plumbing Inspector.. J. F. Kiernan 

Supt. Leper Settlement J. D. McVeigh 

Asst. Supt. Leper Settlement 

J. K. Waiamau 

Sanitary Inspectors— Jno. Foster, J. W. 
Francis, T. W. Carroll, N. P. Jacob- 
son, J. J. Donneley, J. Vivichaves. 

Fish Inspector, Honolulu L. Berndt 

Asst. Fish Inspector J. K. Mokumaia 

Sanitary Inspector, Hilo...D. S. Bowman 

Fish and Poi Inspector, Hilo 

Chas. Moore 

Government Physicians. 

Oahu— Honolulu, Dr. R. P. Myers, Dr. A. 
N. Sinclair; Waialua, Dr. Hubert 
Wood; Ewa, Dr. C. A. Davis; Waia- 
nae, Dr. Thos. McMillan; Koolau, Dr. 
W. B. Deas. 

Kauai— Waimea, Dr. B. F. Sandow; Ko- 
loa and Lihue, Dr. E. S. Goodhue; 
Kealia and Hanalei, Dr. P. R, Waug- 
hop. 

Maui— Makawao, Dr. F. W. McConkey; 
Hana, Dr. McGettigan; Wailuku, Dr. 
J. Weddick; Lahaina, Dr. C. Davison; 
Kihei, Dr. R. H. Dinegar. 

Hawaii— Hamakua, Dr. C. B. Greenfield; 
Hilo, Dr. R. H. Reid; N. Hilo., Dr. 
Archer Irwin; Olaa, Dr. R. H. Reid; 
Puna, Dr. J. Holland; Kau, Dr. L. S. 
Thompson; N. Kohala, Dr. B. D. 
Bond; S. Kohala, Dr. J. Atcherly; 
Kona, Dr. Jas. Moloney. 

Island of Molokai— Dr. A. Mouritz. 

Board of Medical Examiners. 

Dr. W. E. Taylor, Dr. C. B. Wood, Dr. 
C. L. Garvin. 



NOTARIES PUBLIC. 

(Qualified by License, as checked by 
Officials Records, Dec. 12, 1902.) 

Oahu— Jas. M. Monsarrat, J. A. Magoon, 
A. B Wood, C. F. Peterson, E. H. 
Hart, N. Fernandez, H. Holmes, W. 
L. Peterson, A. M. Brown, L. A. 
Dickey, W. G. Ashley, W. J. Forbes, 
J. W. Girvin, W. M. Graham, J. H. 
Barenaba, W. L. Stanley, A. A. Wil- 
der, J. H. F/^her, C. P. laukea, P. H. 
Burnett, J. M. Kea, J. W. Short, Lor- 
rin Andrews, F. M. Brooks, S. K. 
Ka-ne, B. G. Allen, J. H. McKenzie, 
W. K. Apuakehau, G. F. Bigelow, ^^ ■ 
W. Thayer, E. B. Clark, J. A. Jolin- 
son, P. M. Lansdale, A. T. Brock, P- 
M. Pond, W. P. Boyd, L. K. Kent- 
well, J. Effinger, A. R. Cunha, Kate 
Kelley, P. Silva. R. D. Mead. Wm. 
Savidge, R. A. Miller. H .C. Adams 
J. Batchelor, P. W. Makinney, F. l'- 
Fernandes, J. M. Kaneakua, W. L^. 
Whitney, H. C. Hapai, Jona. Shaw, ]>• 
L. Marx, H. C. Carter, G. K. Brown. 
P. E. R. Strauch, P. D. Kellett, Ji'^ 
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A. Berg, E. W. Coldewey, J. L. Horn- 
er, J. G. Pratt, E. G. Ferreira, D. H. 
Case, A. L. Ahlo, Enoch Johnson, P. 
L. Winter, R. W. Atkinson, G. H. 
Clark, F. J. Russell, F. W. Wunden- 
berg, D. B. Murdock, P. L. Weaver, 
C. F. Chilling-worth. 
Maui— J. H. S. Kaleo, M. P. Waiwaiole, 
G. H. Dunn, B. K. Kaiwaiea, W. P. 
Haia, F. W. Hardy, F. H. Babcock, 

A. F. Tavares, N. E. Lemon, W. O. 
Aiken, J. N. K. Keola, Jas. L. Coke, 
Joel Nakaleka, F. P. Rosecrans, T. K, 
Nathaniel, Jno. Richardson, J. K. Ka- 
upu, Geo. Hons, A. N. Kepoikai, G. 
W. Kauimakaole, L. Joseph, H. Dick- 
enson, H. M. Coke, T. K. Pa, N. W. 
Aluli, A. W. Hayselden. 

Hawaii— E. W. Barnard, J. H. Waipuilani, 
H. T. Mills, G. K. Wilder, W. Horner, 
Jas. Bright, G. P. Tulloch, W. P. Fen- 
nel, R. A. Lyman, E.. D. Baldwin, T. 
Aiu, S. W. Kekuewa, J. Greig, S. La- 
zaro, J. K. Nahale, W. Hookuanui, H. 
E. Wilson, A. W. Hobson, W. S. 
Wise, G. F. Affonso, C. S. Smith, A. 
C. Palfrey, J. F. Clay, T. C. Ridgway, 
H. J. Lyman, W. H. Little, Chas. 
Weatherbee, G. P. Kamauoha, D. K. 
Baker, D. K. Wailehua, S. K. Pua, S. 
M. Spencer, G. G. Kinney, Chas. Wil- 
liams, A. H. Jackson, W. T. Balding, 

B. B. Macy, J. U. Smith, G. V. Jakins, 

C. R. Blacow, M. G. Santos, L. E. 
Shellberg, C. F. Parsons. 

Kauai— Th. Brandt, W. E. H. Deverill, 
R. W. T. Purvis, Z. Kakina, J. W. 
Neal, S. K. Kaeo, M. F. Prosser, M. 
L. May, W. O. Crowell, S. Kanewanui, 
J. S. Ferry. 



AGENTS TO GRANT MARRIAGE 
LICENSES. 

Oahu. 

Kona-J. H. Boyd, M. G. Silva, C. Char- 
lock, W. Savidge, C. Wilcox, M. K. 
Nakuina, J. M. Camara, Jr., G. N. 
Shaw, Wm. O. Atwater, E. H. Hart, 
G. Rose, L. K. Kentwell, L. T. Puuku, 
P. D. Kellett, Jr., P. H. Burnett, A. 
Manuel, J. D. Marques. 

Koolaupoko— B. Pahia. 

Koolauloa— G. Kamaka, Jos. Kekuku. 

Ewa and Waianae— H. t/. Johnson, Mrs. 
S. Kekela, H. K. Meemano. 

Waialua— Alfred Kaili. 



Maui. 

Wailuku— M. P. Waiwaiole, Geo. Hons. 
^ W. E. K. Maikai, M. Kauhimahu. 
Makawao— J. Anderson, W. F. Mossman, 

T. K. Pa, S. A. Kahokuoluna, J. K. 

Kapihe, H. Long, M. G. Anjo, 
Hana~J. K. losepa, B. K. Kaiwiaea, G. 

W. K. Kauimakaole, D. P. Kapewa, 

J. W. Halemano. 
Molokai— D. Kailua, J. K. Kainuwai, W. 



Notley, H. Peelua, G. Kekipi, J. S. 
Wilmington, J. N. Uwahinui. 

Hawaii. 

Hilo— J. H. Maby, L. Severance, L. Mal- 

terre, V, A. Carvalho, B. H. Brown, 

G. F. Afeonso, A. W. Richardson, O. 

Yotaro, D. Spalding. 
North Hilo— E. W. Barnard, L. E. Swain. 
Hamakua— J. W. Moanauli, J. K. Kana- 

kaoluna, J. W. Kapololu, J. Kaiula, 

F. N. Leilehua. 
North Kohala— E. de Harne, W. Wilson, 

S. K. Kaunamano, G. P. Tullock. 
South Kohala— James Bright, S. M. Spen- 
cer, J. K. Kealoha, T. S. K. Nakane- 

lua; Mrs. M. T. Atcherly. 
North Kona— D. Alawa, J. Kaelemakule, 

H. L. Kawewehi. 
South Kona— J. Holi, W. J. Wright, H. 

T. Mills, G. Waiau, D. W. Pohina, W. 

Apela, D. K. Baker. 
Puna— H. J. Lyman, H. E. Wilson, A. G. 

Curtis. 
Kau— T. C. Wills, G. Meinecke, D. K. 

Wailehua, F. C. Eaton, W. P. Hart. 

Kauai. 

Lihue— J. H. K. Kaiwi. 

Koloa— M. A. Rego, M. J. Carvalho. 

Kawaihau— S. U. Kaneole, L. W. Meheula, 

L. K. Kaumualii. 
Hanalei— H. K. Anahu, C. A. Manu, W. 

P. Aaalona, S. Koili, Wm. Werner. 
Waimea— L. Aka. 
Niihau— J. B. Kaomea. 



COMMISSIONERS OF FENCES. 

Hawaii. 

Hilo— B. Brown. 

North Kona— J. Lincoln, G. W. McDou- 

gall, Wm. Kalaiwaa. 
South Kona— R. Wassmann, J. Todd, J. 

Gasper. 
North Kohala— H. L. Holstein, R. Hind, 

D. H. Kaailau. 

Maui. 

Lahaina— L. M. Baldwin, G. H. Dunn, H. 

Dickenson. 
Wailuku— W. A. McKay, Geo. Hons. 
MakRwao— F. W. Hardy, J. Wagner. 
Hana— G. W. Kauimakaole, P. M. Kaluna, 

J. Kaua. 
Molokai— J. H. Mahoe, D. Kailua, D. Mc- 

Corriston. 

Oahu. 

Honolulu— J. A. Oilman, M. K. Cook, A. 

B. Wood. 
Ewa and Waianae— J. T. Campbell, J. 

Kahoa. 
Waialua— H. Wharton, A. Cox, A. Kalli, 
Koolaupoko— H. C. Adams, D. M. Kapa- 

lau. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF PRIVATE WAYS Ewa and Waianae— F. Meyer, Jas. A. Low, 
AND WATER RIGHTS. R. Fern. 



Hawaii. 

Hilo B. H. Brown 

North Kohala G. P. Tullock 

South Kohala E. Kapa 

Maui. 

Lahaina H. Dickenson 

'Waihiku M. P. Waiwaiole 

Makawao Chas. Baldwin 

Hana 

Oahu. 

Kona Mrs. E. M. Nakuina 

Kooiaupoko E. P. Aikue 

Koolauloa W. Rathburn 

Walalua A. S. Mahaulu 

EJwa and Waianae J. E. Kahoa 

Kauai. 

Koloa and Lihue J. H. K. Kaiwi 

Waimea Th. Brandt 



ROAD BOARDS. 

Hawaii. 

Hilo— J. A. Scott, H. Deacon, L. A. An- 
drews. 
Korth Hilo— W. G. Walker, M. Brone, A. 

Chalmers 
Puna— F. B. McStocker, R. D. Junkin, H. 

J. Lyman. 
Kau— S. Kauhane, G. C. Hewitt, J. Ika- 

ika, 
Hamakua— A. Lidgate, A. Horner, H. 

Louisson. 
N. Kohala~J. Hind R. Hall, E. E. Olding. 
S. Kohala— S. M. Spencer, F. Johnson, 

Akona. 
N. Kona— L. S. Aungst, J. A. Maguire, J. 

K. Nahale. 
S. Kona— Geo. McDougal, G. P. Kamau- 

oha, F. Buchholtz, 

Maui. 

lamina— J. S. Molony, J. Richardson, 

Chas. Scrimger. 
W^ailuku— C. B. Wells, L. M. Baldwin. 
Hana— J. W. Halemanu, G. P. Wailehua, 

J. McGettigan. 
Makawao— S. E. Kalama, W. O. Aiken, 

H. A. Baldwin. 
Molokai— D. McCorriston, J. H. Mahoe. 
Il*anai— A. C. Dowsett, S. Kenui, D. L. 

Steward. 

Oahu. 

Kooiaupoko— F. Pahia, D. M. Kapalau, 

H. C. Adams, 
Koolauloa— G. Kamaka, Andrew Adams, 

S. E. Wolley. 
Waialua— W. W. Goodale, C. P. laukea, 

Kaiakawaha. 



Kauai. 

Koloa— W. McBryde, A. M. McBryde, E. 

E. Conant. 
Lihue— J. H. Coney, J. H. K. Kaiwi. R, 

L. Wilcox. 
Kawaihau— S. N. Hundley, D. Loveil, Ed. 

McCorriston. 
Hanalei~C. H. Wills, J, Kakina, Henry 

Peters. 
Waimea— J. K. Kapuniai, T. Brandt, W. 



O. Crowell. 
COMMISSIONERS STREET GRADES. 

Honolulu— W. E. Wall, W. E. Rowell, M. 

Campbell. 
Hilo— E. D. Baldwin. 



INSPECTORS OP ANIMALS. 

Oahu— W. Hoogs, W. T. Monsarrat 
Hawaii— W. H. Shipman, A. Wall, H. B. 

Elliot, E. P. Low. 
Maui— L. M. Baldwin, E. B. Carley. 
Kauai— W. H. Rice, Jr. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

President W. G. Irwin 

Vice-President C. M. Cooke 

Secretary and Treasurer J, G. Spencer 

Arbitration Committee: C. M. Cooke, J. 

B. Atherton, F. A. Schaefer, W. F. 

Allen and F. M. Swanzy. 



MERCHANTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Organized March 18, 1901. 

President F. W. Macfarlane 

Vice-President W. W. Dimond 

Secretary and Treasurer W. W. Harris 

Directors: F. W. Macfarlane, W. W. Di- 
mond, G. W. Smith, L. E. Pinkham, H. 
F. Wichman, M. Phillips, J. F. Hum- 
burg, J. Wakefield, W. W. Harris. 



BUILDERS f^AND TRADERS EX- 
CHANGE. 

Organized April 25, 1902. 

President A. Gartley 

1st. Vice-President W. W. Hall 

2nd. Vice-President F. W. Beardslee 

Secretary J. D. Avery 

Treasurer Robt. Catton 

Directors: J. F. Amweg, W. E. RowtU, 
Jas. Nott Jr., S. Stephenson, Cxuy 
Owens, term expires 1903, and J- I^- 
Craig, W. W. Harris, L. E. Pinkliam. 
G. F. Bush and A. Harrison, term 
expires 1904. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS' AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Reorganized Nov. 1895. 

Pr^^sident J. B. Atherton 

A/ ice-President H. A. Isenberg 

Secretary and Treasurer ..W. O. Smitn 

Auditor G. W. Robertson 

Trustees: The above officers, with P. A. 
Schaefer W. G. Irwin, H. P. Bald- 
win, F. M. Swanzy and B. F. Dilling- 
ham, comprise the Board. 

LIVE " STOCK AND BREEDERS' AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Organized March 17, 1902. 

President D. P. R. Isenberg 

Vice-President Eben P. Low 

Secretary ' A. F. Judd 

Treasurer A. B. Wood 

Ex. Com.: L. L. McCandless, A. W. Car- 
ter, Francis Gay, W. H. Cornwell, J. 
Monsarrat. 

THE FARMERS' INSTITUTE. 

Organized Jan. 25, 1902. 

President Jared G. Smith 

Vice-President T. F. Sedgwick 

Secretary and Treasurer ...D. L. Vandine 



BOARD OF UNDERWRITERS- 
AGENCIES. 

Boston C. Brewer & Co. 

i'iiiiadelphia C. Brewer & Co. 

New York The B. F. Dillingham Co. 

Liverpool T. H. Davies & Co. 

Lloyds, London T. H. Davies & Co. 

San Francisco H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Bremen, Dresden, Vienna.. F. A. Schaefer 

HONOLULU BOARD OF UNDER- 
WRITERS. 

P. A. Schaefer President 

J. A. Gilman Vice-President 

A. R. Gurrey Treasurer 



Hawaiian Packet Line, San Francisco— 
H. Hackfeld & Co. 

AiTierican-Hawaiian S. S. Co.— H. Hack- 
feld & Co. 

San Francisco and Honolulu— F. A. 
Schaefer & Co. 

Globe Navigation Co., Seattle Line.— L. E. 
Beebe. 

Alexander & Baldwin Line, San Fran- 
cisco—Alexander & Baldwin. 



PACKET AGENCIES. 

Boston Packets— C. Brewer & Co. 

Planters' Line, San Fran'jisco— C. Bre'vver 
& Co. 

Merchants' Line, San Francisco— Castle 
& Cooke. 

Pioneer, Liverpool— T. H. Davies & Co. 

Canadian and Australian S. S. Line— T. 
H. Davies «& Co. 

Oceanic S. S. Co.'s Line— W. G. Irwin & 
Co. 

Nippon Yushen Kaisha, Japan to Seat- 
tle~W. G. Irwin & Co. 

Pacific Mail S. S. Co.— H. Hackfeld & Co. 

Occidental & Oriental S. S. Co.— H. Hack- 
feld & Co. 

J-remen Packets— H. Hackfeld & Co. 

JJverpool Packets— H. Hackfeld & Co. 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 

Erected in 1860. 

President The Governor 

Vice-President F. A. Schaefer 

Secretary Geo. W. Smith 

Treasurer H. Waterhouse 

Auditor M. P. Robinson 

Physicians. Drs. C. B. Wood, C. B. Cooper 

W. H. Mays, E. C. Waterhouse. 

Resident Physician 

Executive Committee— A. S. Cleghorn, H. 

Waterhouse, F. A. Schaefer, E\ J. 

Lowrey, E. F. Bishop, G. W. Smith. 



HONOLULU HOME FOR INCURABLES 

Organized April 4, 1900. 

President Alex. Young 

Secretary 

Treasurer S. E. Damon 

Medical Supt...A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 

A-sst. Supt H. Taylor 

Matron Mrs. H. Taylor 

Directors: S. B. Dole, Alex. Young, A, 

L. C. Atkinson, W. O. Smith, S. E. 

Damon, Geo. Smithies, Albert Judd. 



JAPANESE CHARITY HOSPITAL. 

Established April 12, 1900. 

Superintendent Iga Mori, M. D 

Trustees: Miki Saito, Dr. I. Katsuki, T 

Matsuoka, K. Kobayashi, H. Mato- 

shige. 

SAILORS' HOME SOCIETY. 

Organized 1853. Meets annually in 
December. 

President W. F. Allen 

Vice-President John Ena 

Secretary F. A. Schaefer 

Treasurer E. F. Bishop 

Executive Committee— W. W. Hall, C. L. 
Wight, F. W. Damon. 

BOARD OF HAWAIIAN EVANGELI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 

Originally Organized 1823. 

Constitution revised 1863. Annual meet- 
ing June. 

President J- B. Atherton 

Vice-President H. Waterhouse 

Corresponding Secretary 
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Rev. O. P. Emerson 

Recording Secretary.. Rev. J. Leadingham 

Treasurer Theo. Richards 

Auditor F. J. Lowrey 

WOMAN'S BOARD OP MISSIONS. 

Organized 1871. 

President Mrs. C. M. Hyde 

Recording Secretary.. Mrs. G. P. Andrews 

Home Cor. Secretary Miss Sheeley 

Foreign Cor. Secretary.. Mrs. C. H. Dic- 
key. 

Treasurer Mrs. B. P. Dillingham 

Auditor W. W. Hall 



MISSION CHILDREN'S SOCIETY. 

Organized 1851. Annual Meeting in June. 

President C. H. Dickey 

Vice-President Dr. A. B. Clark 

Recording Secretary Lorrin Andrews 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. R. W. Andrews 

Elective Members— Rev. O. H. Gulick and 

Miss M. A. Chamberlain. 
Treasurer L. A. Dickey 

YOUNG MENS' CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Organized 1869. Annual Meeting in April. 

President J. B, Atherton 

Vice-President J. P. Cooke 

Rec. Secretary R. H. Trent 

Treasurer C. H. Atherton 

General Secretary H. C, Brown 

Assistant Secretary Fred Young 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Organized 190O. 

President Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Secretary Miss C. B. Hyde 

Treasurer Mrs. B. L. Marx 

General Secretary Mrs. H. C. Brown 

Physical Directress — Miss Lillian Bacon 

WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 

Organized December, 1884. 

President Mrs. J. M. Whitney 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. G. L. Pearson, Mrs. 
W. M. Kincaid.- 

Recording Secretary Mrs. C. H, Austin 

Cor. Secretary Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Treasurer Mrs. L. B. Coan 

Auditor Mrs. W. A. Bowen 



FREE KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD- 
REN'S AID ASSOCIATION. 

Organized 1895. 

President Mrs. C. M. Hyde 

Vie-Presidents— Mrs. W. P. Allen, Mrs. 

S. B. Dole and Mrs. Jno. Usborne. 
Reording Secretary Mrs. A. B. Wood 



Treasurer Mrs. P. M. Swanzv 

Financial Secretary.. Mrs. H. E. Coleman 
Auditor W. L. Howard 

ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 

Organized June 7, 1899. 

President S. B. Dole 

1st Vice-President .. Rev. A. Mackintosh 
2nd Vice-President ... Mrs. Jno. Usborne 

Secretary Mrs. J. M. Whitney 

Treasurer C. H. Cooke 

Manager Mrs. E. P.* Berger 

AMERICAN RELIEF FUND. 

Organized 1864. Meets annually Feb. 22. 

President W. P. Allen 

Vice-President -% R. Lewers 

Secretary and Treasurer.. W. O. Atwater 
Committee— J. B. Atherton, W. P. Allen 
R. Lewers, J. Emmeluth. 



STRANGER'S FRIEND SOCIETY. 

Organized 1852. Annual Meeting in June. 

President Mrs. A. Mackintosh 

Vice-Presidents— Mrs. T. H. Hobron, Mrs. 
A. Fuller. 

Secretary Mrs. S. M. Damon 

Treasurer Mrs. E. W. Jordan 

Auditor E. W. Jordan 



BRITISH BENEV6lENT SOCIETY. 

Organized 1860. Meets annually. 

President (Ex-officio) W. R. Hoare 

Vice-President Rev. A. Mackintosh 

Secretary R. Oatton 

Treasurer Geo. P. Davies 

Relief Com.— Rev. V. H. Kitcat, J. C. 
Cook, W. H. Baird, P. Harrison, Jno. 
Lucas, W. H. Pain with the above 
officers comprise the committee. 

GERMAN BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

Organized August 22, 1856. 

President F. A. Schaefer 

Yioe-President H. A. Isenberg 

Secretary John P. Eckart 

Treasurer f.. P. Prenzius 

Auditor .'. H. J. Nolte 



HAWAIIAN RELIEF SOCIETY. 

Organized 1895. 

President Mrs. S. C. AH^^ 

1st Vice-President Mrs. Saml. Parker 

2nd "Vice-President Miss L. Peabody 

Secretary Mrs. E. S. Cunlia 

Treasurer Mrs. J. P. Bowler 

Directors: Mrs. J. O. Carter, Mrs. C- 
D. Holloway and Mrs. Chas. Clark with 
the above officers constitute the 
board. 
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HOOULU LAHUI SOCIETY. 
6rganized 1878. 

President D. Kawananakoa 

Vice-President Mrs. Kalanianaole 

Secretary Mrs. Manuel Reis 

Treasurer Mrs. Pierre Jones 



PORTUGUESE MUTUAL BENEFIT SO- 
CIETY OP HAWAJI. 

Organized Jan. 1882. Incorporated 1887. 

President j. g. Silva 

Vice-President J. p. Rodrigues 

Secretary j. de Prias 

Treasurer A. G. Silva 

PORTUGUESE LADIES' BENEVO- 
LENT SOCIETY. 

Organized December, 1886. 

President Mrs. W. G. Irwin 

1st Vice-President Mrs. C. M. Hyde 

2nd Vice-President Mrs. Marques 

Secretary Mrs. J, P. Rodrigues 

Treasurer M. A. Gonsalves 

JAPANESE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

President Dr. Iga Mori 

Vice-President S. Okabe 

Secretary T. Ishikawa 

Treasurer S. Ozaki 



HAWAIIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Organized May 24, 1895. Annual Meeting 
■D .^ ^ in May. 

President Dr. W. E. Taylor 

Vice-President Dr. H. C. Sloggett 

Secretary and Treasurer 

T^ ••:;•••••• Dr. A. G. Hod^ins 

Executive Committee— Drs. R. p. Meyers 
and C. B. Cooper. 

HAWAIIAN SOCIETY SONS OP THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Organized June 17, 1895. 

President f, S. Dodge 

Vice-President F. J. Lowrey 

Secretary w. O. Atwater 

Registrar w. D. Alexander 

Treasurer w. J. Forbes 

PIONOLULU MICROSCOPIC SOCIETY. 

Organized March 10, 1900. 

President Dr. H. C. Sloggett 

Vice-President Dr. W. Hoffmann 

Rec. Sec. and Treas E. C. Shorey 

Cor. Secretary A. Johnstone 



CATHOLIC LADIES' AID SOCIETY. 

President Mrs. A. E. Murphy 

\ ice-President Mrs. C. du Roi 

Secretary Mrs. Chas. Smith 

Treasurer Miss G. Carroll 



LIBRARY AND READING ROOM AS- 
SOCIATION. 

Organized March, Incorporated June 24, 
1879. 

President C. R. Bishop 

Vice-President M. M. Scott 

Secretary H. A. Parmelee 

treasurer Miss M. A. Burbank 

HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Organized Jan. 11, 1892. Annual Meeting 
November. 

President Dx . xs^^ B. Emerson 

Mce-Presidents-S. B. Dole, W. P. Allen, 

J- S. Emerson. 

Kocording Secretary W. P. Prear 

^or. Secretary .... Prof. W. D. Alexander 
^leamirer and Librarian 

Miss M. A. Burbank 

KILOHANA ART LEAGUE. 



Organized May 5, 1894. 

V\or"i>^^^'^ Philip H. Dodge 

Socr.T'''^^'^^^^ Miss Parke 

»<(^utary and Treasurer 



Presidi 



PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Organized Nov. 1, 1901. 

President w. R. Castle 

Vice-President Mrs. Theo. Richards 

Secretary Miss E. Cameron 

Treasurer w. J. Forbes 

Librarian o. G. Rirdslee 

Musical Director.. Prof. P. A. Ballaseyus 

BAR ASSOCIATION OP HAWAII. 

Organized June 28, 1899. 

President W. O. Smith 

Vice-President S. K. Ka-ne 

Secretary d. H. Case 

Treasurer C. R. Hemenway 

Auditor p. M. Brooks 

PACIFIC (FORMERLY BRITISH) CLUB 

Organized 1852. Premises on Alakea 
Street, two doors below Beretania. 

President A. S. Cleghorn 

Vice-President Godfrey Brown 

Secretary Edgar Halstead 

Treasurer J. M. Dowsett 

Auditor W. P. Allen 

Directors: J. G. Spencer, H. M. Whitney 
Jr., H. Holmes, R. R. Berg, and W, 
Lanz, with the above officers comprise 
the Board. 

SCOTTISH THISTLE CLUB. 

Organized April 27, 1891. 

, Chief T. M. Rae 

Mrs. L. G. Marshall Chieftain R. Anderson 
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Secretary J. C. McGill 

Treasurer Jno. H. Catton 

Master-at-Arms W. Goudie 

Club Rooms, Love Block, Port Street, 
Meeting on Friday, 7:30 p. m. 

HONOLULU CEMETERY ASSOCIA- 
ATION. 

President A. S. Cleghorn 

Vice-President J. H. Soper 

Secretary D. Dayton 

Treasurer G. R. Carter 



ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF HONOLU- 
LU T. H. 

Organized March 4, 1901. 

Superintendent Rev. Wm. H. Rice 

President Rev. W. D. Westerveit 

1st Vice-President Rev. G. L. jtr-earson 

2nd Vice-President Mrs. J. M. Whitney 

Secretary H. C. ±5rown 

Treasurer J. B. Atherton 



OAHU COLLEGE. 



B., 



President— Arthur F. Griffiths, A, 
Pscychology and Philosopny. 

Loye Holmes Miller, B.S., Cnemistry and 
Natural Sciences. 

W. A. Anderson — Mathematics. 

Susan Gardner Clark, Greek and Latin. 

Levi Cassius Howland, Commercial De- 
partment. 

Anna Luise Hasforth, German and 
French. 

H W. Forbes, History and Latin. 

Katharine Merrill Graydon, A.B., Greek 
and English. 

Lucy M. Adams, English and History. 

Franz A. Ballaseyus, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 

Alice M. Lull, Violin. 

Mary D. Ridgway, Painting and Draw- 
ing. 

Mary L. Bettis— Matron. 

Jona Shaw, Business Manager. 

Florence Hill, Librarian. 

Claire H. Uecke, Kindergarten, Director. 

S. S. Frear and C. V. C. Hall, Assistants. 

Frank Barwick, Superintendent ot 
Grounds. 



PUNAHOU PREPARATORY. 

Principal— Samuel Pingree French, A.B. 

Emogene Hart, Eighth Grade. 

Helen K. Sorenson, Assistant Principal, 

Seventh Grade. 
Mary Gray Borden, Sixth Grade. 
Ada Ride Whitney— Third Grade. 
Mary Persis Winne, Second Grade. 
Grace Fernbach Morgan, First Grade. 



KAWAIAHAO GIRLS' SEMINARY. 

Miss Katheryn C. McLeod ....Principal 
Assistants— Misses Colvelle, Van Anglen, 

Seong. 
Madams— Watson, Girard, Bald. 



KAMEHAMEHA GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

Principal Miss Ida M. Pop§ 

Instructors— Misses F. N. Albright, Cora 

B. Albright, F. A. Lemmon, N. B. 

Forsythe, J. C. Van Nostrand, S. L. 

Byington, H. E. McCracken, J. M. 

Kocheford, L. Aholo, M. McPherson, 

M. Kinney and H. Keoiki. 



KAMEHAMEHA MANUAL SCHOOL 

Principal Chas. Bartlett Dyke 

Vice-Principal U. Thompson 

Registrar and Business Agent 

W. W. Bristol 

Teachers — C. A. McDonald, Ira Eskew, I. 
H. Beadle, Mr. and Mrs. D. Hill, J. 
D. Bicknell, F. G. Krauss, Stanley 
Livingston, W. B. Elkin, N. G. Smitn 
Miss G. Darling and Miss L. A. Tis- 
dale, D. Kanuha. 

Chaplain Dr. W. B. Elkin 

Librarian Miss S. M. Jacobus 

Book-keeper T. E. Robinson 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, KA- 
MEHAMEHA. 

Principal Miss A. E. Knapp 

Matron Miss M. L. A. Gorten 

Assistants— iv^isses Maud Post, N. M. 

Sturtevant, M. L. O. Gorton, S. A. 

Smith, E. Kahanu, and Rosina Shaw. 

HONOLULU ATHLETIC CLUB. 

President C. F. Schermerhorn 

Vice-President J. A. Thompson 

Secretary P. Gleason 

Treasurer W. C. CrooK., jr. 



HAWAII YACHT CLUB. 

Organized Oct. 1901. 

Commodore T. W. Hobron 

Vice-Commoaore D. KaweJianakoa 

Sec. and Treas P. L. Weaver 

Jr'ort Captain H. P. Rotn 

Measurer O. L. Sorenson 

Directors — T. W. Hobron, D. Kawanana- 
koa, B. A. Mott-Smith, W. F. Dil- 
lingham, D. L. Conkling. 



MYRTLE BOAT CLUB. 

Organized Feb. 5, 1883. 

President ...f..." A. G. M. Robertson 

Vice-President Antonio Perry 

Secretary J. H. Soper, Ji". 

Treasurer Chas. Crane 

Captain W. W. Harris 

Trustees— W. H. Soper, A. A. Wilder ana 
O. Sorenson. 



HEALANI BOAT CLUB. 

Incorporated Dec. 1894. 

President W. B. Wall 

Vice-President A. L. C. Atkinson 

Secretary Carl Rhodes 
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Treasurer E. B. Clarke 

Captain D. L. Conklin 

A^ice-Captain Paul Jarrett 

Commodore C. L. Crabbe 

Yice-CommLodore F. J. Church 

Auditor F. B. Damon 

HAWAIIAN ROWING ASSOCIATION. 

President A. L. C. Atkinson 

Vice-President S. E. P. Taylor 

Secretary and Treasurer A. A. Wilder 

Regatta Committee— S. E. P. Taylor, W. 
C. Parke, Merle Johnson. 

HONOLULU (STEAM) FIRE DEPART- 
MENT. 

Originally organized 1851, and conducted 
as volunteers till March 1, 1893, when 
it was changed to a paid department. 

Fire Commissioners— A Brown, C. Cor- 
zier, J. H. Fisher. 

Chief Engineer Chas. Thurston 

Asst. Engineer John Glenn 

Honolulu Engine No. 1, location, Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretania Sts. 

Mechanic Engine No. 2, location, Central 
Station cor. Fort and Beretania 
streets. 

Chemical Apparatus No. 3, location Cen- 
streets. 

Protection Hook and Ladder Co. No. 1, 
location, Central Station, cor. Fort 
and Beretania streets. 

Engine Co. No. 4, location, corner Wil- 
der Avenue and Piikoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 5, location, King st. near 
Reform School. 



1?. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
31. 
32. 
34. 
3.1. 
36. 
37. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
51. 
52 
5.1 
54. 
56. 
57. 



FIRE ALARM SIGNAL. 

Cor. King and Fort. 
Queen and Fort. 
Bethel and Merchant, 
Nuuanu and Queen. 
Nuuanu and King. 
Nuuanu and Hotel. 
Fort and Hotel. 
Alakea and Hotel. 
Alakea and Merchant. 
Punchbowl and King. 
Punchbowl and Queen. 
South and Queen. 
Fort and Allen. 
Foot of Fort. 
Foot of Alakea. 
Alakea-Halekauwila. I 

Richards and Queen. 
Punchbowl and Allen. 
Alakea and Beretania. 
Nuuanu and Beretania. 
Smith and Pauahi. 
Beretania and River. 
Maunakea and King. 
King and River. 

Iwilei Road, opp. entrance to Stockade 
Iwilei Road, opp. Jail. 
Beretania and King. 
LiHha and King. 

Insane Aslyum Road and School St. 
King Street, 200 feet Ewa of Pumping 
Station. 



Vineyard and River. 
Vineyard St. and Nuuanu Ave. 
Vineyard and Fort. 
Vineyard and Punchbowl. 
Beretania and Punchbowl. 
Alapai and Beretania. 
Liliha and School. 
Liliha and Judd. 
Pauoa and Nuuanu Avenue. 
Nuuanu and School. 
Fort and School. 
Emma and School. 
Alapai and King. 
Victoria and King. 
Kapiolani and Beretania. 
Kapiolani and Green. 
Pensacola and Lunalilo. 
Pensacola and Beretania. 
Piikoi and King. 
Thurston Ave. opp. Magazine. 
Pensacola and Wilder Ave. 
Lunalilo, opp. Kewalo, 
Keeaumoku St. . and Wilder Ave. 
Kewalo and Heulu. 
Makiki and Dominis. 
College and Dominis. 
Makiki and Lunalilo. 
Keeaumoku and Kinau. 
Keeaumoku and King. ' 

Punahou, opp. Bingham. 
Punahou and King. 
Sunny South. 

Waikiki Road and Kalia Road. 
Kalia Road, opp. W. R. Castle Place. 
Waikiki Road, opp. Moana Hotel. 
Waikiki Road, opp. Race Track. 



PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS. 



The Hawaiian Gazette, issued semi-week- 
ly by the Hawaiian Gazette Co., on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Walter G. 
Smith, Editor. 

The Daily Pacific Commercial Advertiser, 
issued by the Hawaiian Gazette Co., 
every morning (except Sundays). Wal- 
tre G. Smith, Editor. 

The Daily Bulletin, issued every evening 
(except Sundays), by the Daily Bulle- 
tin Co. W. R. Farrington, Editor. 

The Hawaiian Star, issued every evening 
(except Sundays), by the Hawaiian 
Star Newspaper Association. Frank 
L. Hoogs, Manager. Semi-weekly is- 
sued on Monday and Thursday. 

The Independent, issued daily, F. J. 
Testa Propietor. 

The Guide, issued every Tuesday and 
Friday mornings by the Guide Pub. 
Co. 

The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian Board, 
issued on the first of each month. Rev. 
Jno. Leadingham, Editor. 

The Anglican Church Chronicle, issued 
on the first Saturday of every month, 
Rev. A. Mackintosh, Editor. 

The Paradise of the Pacific, issued 
monthly. W. M. Langton, Editor. 

The Planters' Monthly, issued on the i5th 
of each month. H. M. Whitney, Ed- 

Y. M. C. A. Review, issued monthly, H. 
C. Brown, Editor. 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



The Kuokoa (native), weekly, issued every 
Friday morning, by the Hawaiian Ga- 
zette Co. D. A-i, Editor. 

O. Liuso (Portuguese), issued weekly on 
Saturdays. J. S. Romas, Editor. 

As Boas Novas (Portuguese), sectarian 
monthly. A. O. R. Vieira, Editor. 

A. Libadade, Portuguese weekly, pub- 
lished on Thursdays, Camilo Pereira, 
Editor. 

The Hawaiian-Chinese News, issued 
semi-weekly. 

Chinese Chronicle, weekly, issued every 
Wednesday. 

Sun Ching Bok Wo, semi-weekly Chinese. 

Aloha Aina (native) issued daily except 
Sundays. Weakly issue eve^v Satur- 
day. Ed. Lik3, Editor and Mana;?er. 

Lahui Hawaii, (native) issued every Fri- 
day. J. Makainai, Editor. 

The Yamato Shimbun Japanese daily, 

Hawaiian Shinpo, issued daily in Jap- 
anese. 

Honolulu News, Japanese semi-weekly. 

Hilo Tribune, issued weekly, on Satur- 
days by the Tribune Pub. Co. Hilo, 
L. W. Haworth, Editor. 

The Hawaii Herald, issued weekly at 
Hilo on Thursdays by the Herald 
Pub. Co. J. T. Stacker, Editor. 

The Maui News, issued weekly at Wai- 
luku, Maui. G. B. Robertson, Editor. 

The HAWAIIAN ANNUAL, issued the 
latter part of December for the fol- 
lowing year. Thos. G. Thrum, Editor 
and Publisher. 



LODGES, ETC. 

Lodge Le Progress de I'Oceanie, No. 124, 
A. F, & A. M., meets on the last Mon- 
day in each month. 

Hawaiian Lodge, No. 21, F. & A. M. 
meets in its hall Masonic Temple, cor- 
ner Hotel and Alakea streets, on the 
first Monday in each month. 

Honolulu Chapter, No. 1, R. A. M., meets 
in Masonic Hall on the third Thurs- 
day of each month. 

Honolulu Commandery No. 1, Knights 
Templar, meets in Masonic Hall, on 
second Thursday of each month. 

Mystic Shrine, Aloha Lodge. No stated 
time of meeting. Meets at Masonic 
Hall. 

Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection. No. 1, 
A & A. S. R., meets in Masonic Hall, 
on the fourth Thursday of each 
month. 

Nuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix. No. 1, 
A. & A. S. R., meets in Masonic Hall 
on the first Thursday in the month. 

Alexander Liholiho Council No. 1, of Ka- 
dosh, meets on the third Monday of 
alternate months from February. 

Pacific Lodge No. 822 A. F. & A. M., 
meets at Masonic Hall every second 
Monday of the month. 

Leahi Chapter, No. 2, Order of the East- 
ern Star; meets on third Monday of 
each month in Masonic Hall. 

Kilauea Lodge, No. 330, meets Saturday, 



nearest full moon at Masonic Hall, 
Hilo. 

Hawaiian Chapter, No. 1, Order of East- 
Star; meets on ■ of each 

month at Masonic Hall, Hilo. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, I. O. O. F., meets 
at liie hall in Odd Fellows' Building, 
on Fort St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2, I. O. O. F., meets 
each Monday evening in Harmonv 
Hall King St. 

Pacific Degree Lodge, No. 1, Daughters 
of Rebekah; meets at Harmony Hall, 
King street, second and fourth Thurs- 
days of each month. 

Olive Branch Rebekah, No. 2, I. O. O. F., 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month at Harmony Hall. 

Polynesian Encampment, No. 1, I. O. 0. 
F., meets in Odd Fellows' Building 
Fort street, first and third Fridays of 
each month. 

Oahu Lodge No. 1, K. of P., meets every 
Thursday evening at Harmony Hall 
on King Street. 

Mystic Lodge, No. 2, K. of P., meets 
every Wednesday evening at Har- 
mony Hall. 

Section N. 225— Endowment Rank, K. ot 
P. meets on the second Saturday of 
January, July and December in Har- 
mony Hall. 

Aloha Lodge No. 3, Knights of Pythias; 
meets Saturday evening at their Hall 
in Custom House, in Kahului, Maui. 

Maile Lodge, No. 4, Knights of Pythias; 
meets every Saturday night in Ly- 
ceum Building, Honokaa, Hawaii, Vis- 
iting brothers always welcome. 

Hawaiian Council No. 689, American Le- 
gion of Honor; meets on second and 
fourth Friday evenings of each month 
in Harmony Hall. 

Oceanic Council, N. 777, American Le- 
gion of Honor; meets on the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. 

Hawaiian Tribe, No. 1.— Imperial Order 
of Red Men; meets on second and 
fourth Fridays of each month at San 
Antonio Hall. 

Court Lunalilo, No. 6600; A. O. of Fores- 
ters', meets at San Antonio Hall on 
first and third Fridays of each month. 

Court Camoes, No. 8110 A. O. F. meets 
, second and fourth Tuesday evenings 
of month in San Antonio Hall. 

Geo. W. Dec Long Post, No. 45, G. A. R. 
meets the second Tuesday of each 
month at San Antonio Hall. 

Geo. C. Wiltse Camp, Sons of Veterans; 
meets on third Tuesday of each month 
in San Antonio Hall. 

Capt. Cook Lodge No. 353, Order Sons ot 
St. George; meets at San Antonio 
Hall, every Monday evening. 

Court Hawaii, No. 3769, I. O. F., meets 
first and second Tuesdays each month 
at San Antonio Hall. 

Damien Council, Young Men's Institue; 
meets second and fourth Wednesdays 
of each month at San Antonio Hall. 

Honolulu Lodge B. P. O. Elks, 616, meets 
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every Friday evening in the Elks' 
building, corner of Miller and Bere- 
tania streets. 

Honolulu Aerie, No. 140, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles; meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays each month at San Antonio 
Hall, Vineyard street, near Emma 
street. 

American Ass'n. of Masters and Pilots of 
Steam Vessels, Honolulu Harbor, No. 
54; meets first and third Sundays of 
each month at 7 p. m. in Harmony 
Hall. 

Marine Engineers' Beneficial Association, 
100; meets every Monday night at 
Elks Lodge. 

PLACES OP WORSHIP. 

Central Union Church, Congregational, 
(Independent) corner Beretania and 
Richards sts., Rev. Wm. M. Kincaid, 
Pastor. Services every Sunday at 11 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday School 
meets one hour before morning ser- 
vice. Prayer meeting Wednesday even- 
ings at 7:30. 

Palama Chapel, Pas- 
tor. Sunday School at 9:30 a. m.; 
Gospel services at 7:30 p. m. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. G. L. 
Pearson, Pastor; Sunday services at 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. at their new 
church, corner of Beretania and Mil- 
ler Sts. Sunday School meets at 10 a. 
m. Prayer meeting Wednesday, at 
7:30 p. m. 

The Christian Church, Rev. E. S. Muck- 
ley, Pastor; Sunday services at 11 a. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. at their house of 
worship, Alakea street, near King. 
Sunday School meets at 9:45 a. m. 

Salvation Army, services held nightly at 
hall corner of Nuuanu and King streets 
with Sunday services at the usual 
hours. / 

Peniel Mission, Hall cor. Hotel and Port 
sts. Street and hall meettings every 
day except Monday. Sunday services 
at 9 a. m. and 3 and 8 p. m. 

Roman Catholic Church, Fort street, near 
Beretania; Rt. Rev. Gulstan P. Ropert 
Bishop, of Panapolis; Revs. Valentine 
and Clement, assisting. Services every 
Sunday at 10 a. m. and at 4:30 p. m. 
Low mass every day at 6 and 7 a. m. 
High Mass Sundays and Saints days 
at 10 a. m. 

St. Andrew's Cathedral, Protestant Epis- 
copal, entrance from Emma street 
near Beretania. Rt. Rev. Henry Bond 
Restarick, Bishop of the Missionary 
District of Honolulu; Rev. Canon 
Alexander Mackintosh, Rev. Canon 
Vincent H. Kitcat. Holy Communion 
7; Sunday school, 10; Morning prayer, 
litany, and sermon 11; Hawaiian ser- 
vice 3:30; evening prayer and sermon 



German Lutheran Church, Beretania St., 
Rev. W. Pelmy, pastor. Services on 
Sunday at 11 a. m., Sunday School at 

10 a. m. Prayer meeting Wednesday 
at 7:30 p. m. 

Chinese Congregation. Rev. Kong Yin 
Tet, Curate. Services on Sunday at 

11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Evening prayer 
every Wednesday at 7:00 p. m. 

St. Clement's Chapel, Punahou. Services 
on Sundays. Holy Communion 7 a. m. 
Morning prayer, 11 a. m. Evening 
Prayer 7:05 p. m. Rev. John Usbome 
Rector. 

Christian Chinese Church, Port Street, 
Rev. E. W. Thwing, acting Pastor, 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Prayer meeting, Wed- 
nesdays at 7:30 p. m. 

Portuguese (Protestant)* Mission; Rev. A. 
V. Scares, Pastor. Services every 
Sabbath at the usual hours. Sunday 
School at 3 p. m. Chapel situated 
corner Punchbowl and Miller streets. 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ, G. J. 
Waller. Pastor; services in Mililani 
Hall. Sunday School at 10 a. m., 
preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. m., in 
English at 7:30 p. m. 

Seventh Day Adventists, Rev. J. H. 
Behrens, Pastor. Chapel in Printers' 
Lane. Sabbath School Saturdays at 

10 a. m., preaching at 11. Wednesday 
prayer and missionary meeting at 7:30 
p. m. 

Japanese Union Church, (Connected with 
Hawaiian Board Missions), Rev. T. 
Okumura, Pastor. Hold Services at 
the Lyceum, at 10 a. m. Preaching at 

11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday ser- 
vices. Prayer and praise meeting 
Wednesdays at 7 p. m., and evening 
school Mondays, Thursdays and Fri- 
days. 

Japanese Church. Rev. G. Motokawa, Pas- 
tor. Hold services in hall on Kukui' 
street, between St. Louis College. 

Bishop Memorial Chapel, Kamehameha 
Schools, Dr. W. B. Elkin, chaplain, 
Morning service at 11. 

NATIVE CHURCHES. 

Kawaiahao Church (Congregational), cor- 
ner of King and Punchbowl Streets, 
Rev. H. H. Parker. Pastor. Services 
in Hawaiian every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m. Sunday School at 10 
a. m. Prayer Meeting Wednesday at 
7:30 p. m. Rev. W. D. Westervelt in 
charge of English work among Ha- 
waiians. 

Kaumakapili Chapel (Congregational), 
King street near Kaiulanl school 
Rev. W. N. Lono, Pastor; H. Poepoe, 
assistant. Services in Hawaiian every 
Sunday at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Sun- 
day School at 10 a. m. Prayer meet- 
ing every Wednesday at 7:30 p. m. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
U. S. DISTRICT COURT. 

Hon. Morris M. Estee — Presiding Judge 

R. W. Breckons U. S. Attorney 

J. J. Dunne Asst. U. S. Attorney 

E. R. Hendry U. S. Marshall 

Fred C, Handy 

Office Deputy U. S. Marshall 

W. B. Mailing Clerk 

Frank L. Hatch, Miss P. L, Osborn .. 

Deputy Clerks 

E. S. Gill U. S. Commissioner 



M. E. Thomas Stenographer 

Jno. B. Dias, (acting) 

U. S. Shipping Commissioner 

J. C. Ridgway Deputy Coll., Hilo 

E. H. Bailey Deputy Coll., Kahului 

L. M. Vettelson Deputy Coll., Lahaina 

E. A. Eraser Deputy Coll., Mahukona 

W. D. McBryde ....Deputy Coll,, Koloa 



Regular Terms:— At Honolulu on the sec- 
ond Monday in April and October; and 
at Hilo on the last Wednesday in Jan- 
uary of each year. 

Special Terms:— May be held at such 
tim.es and places in the District as 
the Judge may deem expedient. 



Miss C. P. Sackett .... Clerk, U. S. Atty. 

Miss P. M. Handy, Assistant 

J. D. Avery .. U. S. Court Stenographer 

Miss E. H. Ryan Private Secretary 

to Hon. M. M. Estee, U. S. Dis. Judge 

Danl. ;Kikaha Bailiff and Crier 

Antone Manuel Messenger and Janitor 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

CUSTOMS DIVISION. 

PJ. R. Stackable Collector 

R. C. Stackable 

Special Deputy Collector 

Raymer Sharp Chief Examiner 

Geo. W. Keister Deputy Collector 

J. B. Gibson Deputy Coll, and Clerk 

A. B. Ingalls 

Examiner, Guager and Tea Tester 

F. L. Baringer C. J. McCracken A. W. 

Adams, R, H. Bemrose and H. M. 

Tucker Examiners 

M. H. Drummond, Deputy Coll, and Cash- 
ier. 
J. K. Brown, Jr., R. D. Barnes, M. J. 

Scanlon Deputy Colls, and Clerks 

Jno. W. Short, M. J. Scanlon, M. G. 

Johnson Clerks 

J. J. Kelley Bonded Storekeeper 

R. M. Macaulay Weigher 



IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

Joshua K. Brown Inspector in Charge 

A. C. Ridgway, R. C. Brown 

Chinese Inspectors 

Chung Leong Chinese Interpreter 

A. H. Gifteny, Tomizu Katsunuma 

Japanese Interpreters 



INTERNAL REVENUE OFFICE. 

R. H, Chamberlain 

Collector Internal Revenue 

H. D. Couzens Chief Deputy Collector 

W. P. Drake Division Deputy 

A. M. Webster Deputy and Guager 

H. M. Hepburn 

Stamp Deputy and Cashier 

Lee Sing Messenger 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

HAWAII EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

Jared G. Smith 

..Expert and Special Agent in Charge 

T. E. Sedgwick 

Expert and Special Agent 

D. L. Vandine - 

Expert and Special Agent 

t 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

R. W. Madden Inspector in Charge 

W. A. Boutelle.... Clerk in office of Insptr. 
C. E. Presson 

....Chief Clerk Railway Maill Service 

Jos. M. Oat Postmaster 

L. T. Kenake 

Cashier and Asst. Postmaster 

Jno. T. Stay ton Asst. Cashier 

Geo. L. Desha .... Chief Registry Clerk 
Z. T. Banks .. Chief Money Order Clerk 

W. C. Kenake Chief Mailing Clerk 

W, S. Marchant Chief Distributor 
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FEDERAL OFFICIALS— Continued. 



WAR DEPARTMENT. 



U. S. NAVAL STATION, HAWAII. 

Captain W. H. Whiting, U. S. N., Com- 
mandant. 

Civil Engineer, U. S. G. White, U. S. N. 

Asst. Paymaster, E. F. Hall, U. S. N. 

Chief Clerk, A. L. Merry. 

Pay Clerk, F. F. MacWilkie, U. S. N. 

Lieut Hugh Rodman, U. S. N., Command- 
ing U. S. S. Iroquois. 



U. S. ARMY DIVISION. 

Major John McCellan, Art. Corps, Com- 
manding Camp McKinley. 

Capt. Geo. McK. Williamson, Quarter- 
master, U. S. A. 

Major Wm. B. Davis, Surgeon U. S. A. 
m charge of Military Hospital on leave 
of absence. 

1st. Lt. Edwin W. Rich, Medical Depart- 
ment, Honolulu T. H. 

Dr. R. McAdory, contract Surgeon Camp 
McKinley. 

Capt. Earle D'A. Pearce, Art. Corps com- 
manding 67th Company, Coast Art. 

Capt. J. B, Doughlas Art. Corps, com- 
manding 66th Company Coast Army. 

1st. Lt. James P. Robinson, Art, Corps 
Camp McKinley. 

1st. Lt. H. W. Newton, Art. Corps, Camp 
McKinley. 

2nd Lt. Thomas Jones, Art. Com- 
Camp McKinley. 

2nd Lt. Rex. van Den Corput, Art. Com- 
pany Camp McKinley. 

2nd Lt. F. J. Behr, Art. adjutant Camp 
McKinley. 



2nd Lt. J. S. Davis, Art. Quartermaster 
Camp McKinley. 



M. 
M. 



PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE 
HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

L. E. Cofer, P. A. Surgeon U. S. M. H. 

S., in command. 
W. C. Hobdy, Asst. Surgeon U. S. M. 

H. S. 
F. J.Thornbury, Asst. Surgeon U. S. 

H. S. 
R. L. Wilson, Asst. Surgeon U. S. 

H. S. 
A. N. Sinclair, Acting Assistant Surgeon 

U. S. M. H. S. 
Frank L, Gibson, Hospital Steward U. S. 

M. H. S. 
Jno. G. Grace, Acting Assistant Surgeon 

U S. M. H. S. Hilo, Hawaii. 
Jno. Weddick. Acting Assisstant Surgeon 

U. S. M. H. S., Kahului, Maui. 
R. H. Dinegar, Acting Assistant Surgeon 

U. S. M. H. S., Kihei, Maui. 
R. 1.1. Peters, Acting Assistant Surgeon 

IT. S. M. H. S. Lahaina. Maui. 
E. S. Goodhue. Acting Assistant Surgeon 

U. S. M. H. S., Koloa, Kauai. 



COAST SURVEY DIVISION. 



W. D. Alexander 

Assistant in U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, in charge of branch 
office. 

W. Weinrich aid in U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, in charge of Mag- 
netic observatory near Sisal station, 
Ewa. 
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